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To 

ALL ORIENTAL SCHOLARS, 

Who, 

From East and West Drawn, 

Have Fallen Under the Spell of OUR PAST, 
This Work 


Is In All Reverence 
Dedicated 



PREFACE 


When I began to study the Jain canons way back in 1939, I had no 
idea of the difficulties that lay on my path. But at the very outset, 
I found that a large number of canonical texts were either out of print 
or were not easily available for study. For, whatever canons are avail¬ 
able, are hardly adequately edited, and have no index. Very few canons 
have been translated into English, and some of the important ones are 
still in manuscript form. However, I plunged myself into the deep 
ocean of the Jain Agamas and I struck at the waves of undiscovered know¬ 
ledge. I completed the first reading of the canons, and found many 
difficult passages unintelligible due to corrupt texts. 

About this time I paid a visit to the Jain Bhandars of Patan, North 
Gujerat, where I read out my notes on the subject to Muni Punyavi- 
jayaji, a renowned scholar of the Jain Agamas. During my stay in Patan, 
Muuiji helped me in all possible ways for which I shall evei remain 
grateful to him. 

When my study was over, I was contemplating writing a thesis 
when the Freedom Struggle of 1942 started. The Government of India 
arrested people without discretion and I too was arrested, and taken 
away from a world of scholars to a world of detenus. 

When I left the detenu camp, I found myself a totally changed man. 
There was left in me very little inclination for a serious work like the 
present one However, at the instance of those whose wish is a command, 
I made up my mind to complete the work on the strength of which I 
got my degree from the University of Bombay in February, 1915. I 
have since been revising my thesis and checking up references. The 
title “Social Life in Ancient India as depicted in the Jain Canons” has 
been changed into “Life in Ancient India as depicted in the Jam Canons.” 
The chapters on Geography, and Kings and Dynasties have been placed 
last, detailing only the important places and rulers. While revising the 
thesis more parallel references, particularly from the Maliabhdrata, the 
Rdmdyana , the Jatakas and the Atthakathds, have been added. 


The Jain Agamas have been described'as “dry as dust” by some 
scholars, and perhaps that is the reason why this literature has not received 
the attention of scholars that it deserves. It must be mentioned that in 
order to have a thorough understanding of Indian culture and civilisa¬ 
tion, the study of the Jain Agamas is as important as that of the Brahmanic 
and the Buddhist literatures. 
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So far, with refeicnce to social life, no scholar has utilised the material 
leflected in the Jain canons. In the present work I have made 
an attempt to include all such available material for the first time I 
acknowledge that in preparing this work I was, undoubtedly, guided by 
other scholars, who have been working in the field in the past Particular 
mention may be made here of the Cheda Sutras, which, although forming 
a part of the Jam canonical literature, yet remained hitherto unstudied. 
This literature is really very important from the point of view of social 
history of the ancient Indian people. In these Sutras we come across 
various customs and usages prevalent in different parts of India, the 
study of which will be certainly helpful in writing the history of the 
development of the Jain ascetic ordei. 


I am indebted to all the authors whose works I have utilised in the 
present work, and 1 would like to make special mention of Mr. Ratilal 
Mehta’s Pre-Budd/nst India which I have freely referred to. 

While I was writing this thesis I had the good fortune to receive 
the able guidance of Dr G. S. Ghurye, M A., Ph D., Head of the 
Department of Sociology, the School of Economics and Sociology, 
Univeisity of Bombay. I am grateful to him for his assistance. 

I cannot adequately thank Dr. Motichand, M.A., Ph.D., the 
Curator of the Prince of Wales Museum, Bombay, for helping me in pre¬ 
paring this thesis. But for his valuable aid I would not have been able 
to complete my work. Di. Motichand even went through the major 
portion of my manuscript before it was sent to the press. I particularly 
appreciate his endeavours to assist me despite the numerous calls on his 
time and I cannot easily forget his kindness. Dr Vasudeva Sharan 
Agrawala, M.A., Ph D., the Curator of the Central Museum, New 
Delhi, read over the geographical section of my book, for which I am 
grateful to him 

My sincere thanks are also due to Prof. F. D’Souza, M A., Professor 
of English, Siddhartha College, Bombay, Prof B. Miranda, M A., 
Professor of English, Ramnarain Ruia College, Bombay, and Professor 
L Rodrigues, M A , Head of the Department of English, Siddhartha 
College, Bombay, for assisting me in reading the proofs and making useful 
suggestions. 

I must also thank Sahu Shriyans Prasadji Jain, Director of the 
Dalmia Cement Co., Ltd., Bombay, and Shri Harikrishnadasji Jam, 
Contractor, Bombay, for the help they gave me, and my daughter Chak- 
resh for preparing the Index.. 
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Mr, P. F. Taraporevala, the Director of the New Book Co., Ltd., 
Bombay, deserves my thanks for undertaking to publish my book, 
when many publishers in India had declined on the plea that the book 
failed to be a business proposition. 

Miss S. A. Bliss, the Manager of the Examiner Press, Bombay, 
took personal interest in the printing of my Book. She really went out 
of her way to rush the print through the press and I am very grateful 
to her. 

I am also indebted to the authorities of the Ramnaram Ruia 
College for allowing me to purchase the books for reference 

The author received from the University of Bombay a substantial 
grant towards the cost of publication of this book which he is happy to 
acknowledge. 

28, Shivaji Park, Bombay 28 | Jagdish Chandra Jak 

October, 1947 J 
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CHAPTER I 


THE HISTORY OF THE JAIN CHURCH 

Accoidmg to the Jam tradition, Usabha or Raabha was the first 
Jina and the first Ththaukara who was bom m a very primitive age when 
people were illiterate and did not know any art In fact, it was Usabha 
who is said to have taught the arts of cooking, writing, pottery', painting 
and sculpture for the first time At this time 4 came into existence the 
institution of marriage, the ceremony of ciematmg the dead, building 
of the mounds ( thubhas ) and the festivals m honour of Indra and the 
Nagas It is said that Usabha was bom in Ikkhagabhumi (Ayodhya), 
the fiist capital of India, and is said to have lived for an immeasurable 
length of time He attained Nn via a on the mountain Atthavaya(Kailasa), 
where temples m Ins honour were built bv his son, Bharata 1 * 

Then the traditional list is gi\cn of the twenty tlnce Tirlhankaias s 
It is curious to note, however, that most of the Tlrtlnnkaras have 
been assigned to the Ikssaku family and aie said to hate attained 
salvation at the mountain Sammeya ■ modern Parasnath Hill m Hazari- 
bagh District) So far no historical evidences have conic forth to warrant 
the historical existence of the first twenty two Titthaukaias, on the other 
hand, taking into consideration the long duration of then careers and 
the intermediate periods between each Tlrlha^kara, they appear to be 
legendary figures introduced perhaps to balance the number of Jinas 
with the number of the Buddhas 

PARS VAN ATH \—THL HISIORICAL PLRSON-VLITV 

P<isa 01 Pam un.itlia, who was the immediate predecessor of Maha- 
vira, is said to h.x\c flourished some 250 yeais before the advent of the 
latter He w'as bom m Varanasi 1 Benares) and svas the son of the king 
Asasena by his queen Varna He li\cd tlnrU scars as a layman, 
and after leading a life of an ascetic for seventy years, attained salvation 
at the mountain Sammey a 3 Pfusvanatha is said to luwc visited a 
number of cities, the pi omincul among which were Ahicchatta 4 5 , Amalak- 
appa, c Savattlu, Hatthmapura, Kampillapura, Sages a, 6 Rayagiha and 
Kosambl. 7 He was know n as Purisclddniya (punsdjmiya in Pali) 8 or the 
distinguished man 9 

1 h'alpa Sit 7 20b 22b , Jamba 2 1840 

s Cl The twenlv lour Buddhai, who immediately ptcccdcd ihi Iasi Buddha, Buddhavamsa. 
cf also Digit 11 P 2 where the seven Buddhas arc mentioned 

3 Kalpa Si (> 149 169 

* Aca Mi 333 

5 Nayil II p 222 

B 1 bid , p 229 
1 ibid , p 230 

® PuTLsajluitya li me 111 lulled in the Anqutiaia I 290, II, 115, 

8 h'alpa Sii G 1 49 also see Schubrmg, Die Lehr e* Dcr Jainas p 24. 
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Parsva and his disciples [pdsdvaccijja] are referred to in various 
Jain Canons. We learn from the Acdrdnga lt that the parents of Maha- 
vira followed the faith of Parsva and were the adherents of the Samanas. 
The Ivasyaka Cwrni mentions several ascetics of the Parsva sect, who were 
present during the course of Mahavira’s wanderings as an ascetic. 
Uppala was a pdsdvaccijja, who after giving up the monastic order had 
entered the house-holder’s life ( pacchdhada ) and followed the profession 
of a fortune-teller ( nemitta) m Atthiyagama . 11 His two sisters named 
Soma and Jayanti had joined the order of Parsva but being unable to 
continue the rigid ascetic life of his order they became Panvraji- 
kas of the Brahmanic order. Later on, when Mahavira and Gosala got 
into trouble in Coraya Sanmvesa, they came to their rescue . 12 Then 
we meet thera Municanda, a follower of Parsva, who dwelt m a potter’s 
shop in Kumaraya Sanmvesa m the company of his disciples. When 
questioned by Gosala, Municanda replied that they were Samara 
Nigganthas Gosala asked as to how they could be called Nigganthas 
since they were possessed of so many personal assets, and he threatened 
to burn their place of residence ( padissaya ). Gosala approached Mahavira 
and narrated this incident to him whereupon the latter remarked that 
these ascetics were the followers of Parsva and he could do no harm to 
them. 

These ascetics indulged m certain activities which according to die 
principles of Mahavira constituted preliminary sin ( sarambha ) ; they put 
on clothes ( sapanggaha ) and also practised Jinakappa (adopting the stand¬ 
ard of Jina) towards the end of their life. We are told that thera Muni¬ 
canda placed his disciple at the head of the gaccha and went to practise 
Jinakappa outside die town. Good feeling towards all beings ( satta- 
bhdvand) and five kinds of meditations ( bhdvand ) are prescribed for the 
ascetic who wanted to practise Jinakappa. The five meditations are 
penance (tava), fearlessness [satta), study of scriptures ( sutta), concentra¬ 
tion ( egatta ) and spiritual strength [bala) which should be practised in¬ 
side and outside the monastery [uvasaya), a square road ( caukka ), a soli¬ 
tary house ( sunnaghara ) or in a cemetery 13 Then we hear of Vijaya and 
Pagabbha, the two female disciples of Parsva (pasantevasmio), who saved 
Mahavira and Gosala in Kiiviya Sanmvesa 14 

The Bhagavali 16 records the discussion that took place between 
Mahavira and the samara Gangeya, a follower of Parsva, in Vauiya- 
gama. Gangeya gave up the Caujjamadhamma (the doctrine of _ the 
four-fold restraint) and embraced the Pancamahavvaya (the five greater 
vows) of Mahavira. Kalasavesiyaputta was another follower of Parsva 
who became a follower of Mahavira , 18 Then the Ndyddhammakahd 
II 3 401, p 38g 
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refers to Punfiariya who plucked out his hair and accepted the four 
vows. 1T The city of Tungiya is stated to have been the centre of the 
iheras, the followers of Parsva, who moved in a congregation of five hun¬ 
dred monks. It is said that the lay adherents of the town went to attend 
to their religious sermons and were highly delighted The names of the 
theras Kahyaputta, Mehila, Anandarakkhiya and Kasava are particularly 
mentioned here. 18 . Further, the Nayddhammakalvi 16 and the Niiya- 
valiydo 20 refer to a number of lay women who joined the order of Parsva. 
We hear of the renunciation ceremony of the old maiden (vaddakumdri), 
Kali, who joined the ascetic order of Paisva and was entrusted to Pup- 
phacula, the head of the nuns al 

Further, the Sdyagadanga 22 mentions Udaya Pcdhalaputta, a Nigantka 
follower of Parsva of the Meyajja (Skr Medarya ) gotta There were reli¬ 
gious discussions between him and Goyama Indabhui, after which 
the latter took him to Mahavlra, where he gave up the doctrine of 
four restraints and took up the five gieat vows, as ordained by the 
Teacher The Rayapasemya 23 refers to a young monk ( humdrasama»a) 34r 
named Kesi, who was a follower of Parsva and knew' fourteen Purvas 
Once he visited the town of Savatthi in a congregation of five hundred 
monks The charioteer Citta attended his religious sei mom and invited 
him to Seyaviya In course of time, Kesi visited Scvaviva where a 
discussion took place between him and king Paesi, and the latter being 
convinced of his opponent’s doctrine became an adherent of the Samanas. 
Kesi is also referred to in the Uttaradhyayana Sutia where an important 
historical meeting is lecorded to have taken place between him and 
Goyama, the representatives and leaders of the two branches of the Jain 
Church, m Savatthi. In this council many important questions were 
discussed and finally Kesi accepted the five-fold vows preached by 
Mahavira. 26 

It must be mentioned that the credit of prov mg the existence of the 
Nigganlhas before Nataputti Mahavira on the sUcngth of references in 
Pali literature belongs to Professor Jacobi. 20 It is stated m the Sa- 
mafinaphala sutta of the Dlgha Nikdya that a Nigantka is lcsLiamcd with 
a four-fold restraint ( cdluydma-samvaia) ‘fie is rcstiamcd as regards 
all water, restrained as regards all evil, all evil has he washed away, and 
he lives suffused with the sense of evil held at bay.’ 27 Because of this 

II 19, p 210. 

18 Bhag 2 . 5 . 

18 II 10. 

Jo 4 

31 jYoya II 1 , p 222 f. 

88 11 7. 

13 sa 147 f. 

11 Prof Bagchi refers to the Sfltra of Pttnml (II i 70; “Kumarah SramanaJibhUi" 
pointing out that the author might have had .the followers ol Piisva in view. The historical 
beginning of Jainism, p. 74, Sir Aiutosh MaoKerjee Silver Jubilee, \ ol III 

86 23 

88 See Jam Sutras, Vol xlv, pp xiv xxi, d also Prof P C Bagcln op at , pp 76 S 

87 Gf the coiresponding four-fold restiaml taught by Buddha which consisted ol ouser 
ving the four piecepts against mjuis stealing unchasliTi and King ‘Dighu, m, p j!i 1 ; 
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four-fold restraint, he is called a Nigatrfha (free from bonds), gatatta 
(one whose heart has been in the attainment of his aim), yatatta (one 
whose heart is under command) and Ihitatta (one whose heart is fixed). 
The Pali texts contain the names of several disciples of Nataputta, who 
are said to have entered into discussion with Buddha and at the end 
become his followers. Vappa, a sakyan king and an uncle of Buddha, 
was a disciple of the Niganthas , who, convinced of the superiority of Bud¬ 
dha’s teachings, became his follower . 28 Similarly, could be cited the 
names of Asibandhakaputta , 20 Abhayarajakumara , 30 Siha , 31 Upali , 32 
Dighatapassi , 33 Saccaka , 34 Sirigutfa 35 and the women disciples such 
as Sacca, Lola, Avavadaka, Patacara 30 and others. The Devadaha 
Sutta m the Majjhima Nikdya contains a detailed analysis and criticism, 
attributed to Buddha, of the beliefs and teachings of the Niganthas 31 

These literary evidences in Jam and Buddhist texts presuppose the 
existence of a Nigantha order founded by Parsvanatha before the advent 
of Maha\ira and there is much to be said in fas our of the Jain tradition 
that Mahavira was no more than a reformer of an older Nigantha order. 

THE CONTRIBUTION OF PARSVANATHA 

Parsvanatha flourished towards the end of the ninth century B C , 
250 years before Mahas'ira He svas a posverful religious teacher, who 
fought against the Brahmanic tvranny of caste ss'stem 38 and the merciless 
slaughter of animals 30 m the Vcdic sacrifices. The religion of Pjirsva 
was meant for one and all without any distinction of caste or creed. He 
was a well-wisher of women and gave them freedom by admitting them 
into his order . 40 


28 Anguttara, 11, p ig6 f , 111, p igg 
28 Samyutta, iv 317 ft 

30 Majjhima, I, Abhayarajakumara Sulla. 

31 Mahavagga, VI, 31 , Angultara, IV, 180 ff 
82 Majjhima, I, Upali Sulla 

33 1 bid 


3 * ibid., Cfllasaccaka and Mahasaccaka bulla. 

35 Dhammapada A, I, pp. 434 ff 

38 Jalaka, III, r 

3T Also cf Angutttara, I 505 f where the Etganthas are condemned m ten respects; 
Dhammapada A, III, pp 200 f See also Chapter ori Buddha and Niganthas, B C Law, 
Historical Gleanings 

38 Cf the Veda should not be recited in a i illage where a Candida h\es (Apastamba 1 3 

9- 15) ; his ears shall be filled with (molten) tin or lac, ifhe listens intentionally to (a recitation) 

of the Veda, his tongue shall be cut out if he recites \ edic texts, his body shall be split m twain 
if he remembers ihem (Gautama XII 4 6) , also cf Mdtanga Jataka L\o 497,, It’, p 376 
where the daughter of a merchant washes her e>es with perfumed water after seeing a Malanga 

88 Cf Vipnusmrh ( The Institutes of Vishnu, S B E, Vol VII, LI 61-63) where it is stated 
that the slaughter of beasts for a sacrifice is no slaughter and the animals cleslrot ed for the pur¬ 
pose of sacrifice, obtain exaltation in another existence, also see Gautama, XVII, 37 , Vasietha, 
(XI 46) ; Mam V 39 . 

40 Cf Apastamba (1 5 14I where purification is prescribed on touching a woman, the\ 
were also not allowell to perform religious sacrifices (11 6, 17) , also cf Baudhuyana (1 5 11 7) 
where women are considered to have no business with the sacred texts Cf Buddha who after 


repeated refusals and with great reluctance allowed women to enter the Sangha and that too 
on the acknowledgement of their inferj_ority [CuHavagga, X, I) 
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Parsva emphasised the doctrine of Ahimsd Since he had to raise 
a protest against the Biabmanic sacrifices which inculcated slaughter 
of animals, tins step was quite essential 41 Later on, hr added three 
more precepts to this, viz . abstinence fiom telling lies [musaidydo veta- 
mana\ musavadd vetamani, Pah), from stealing (adinnadanao vetamava; adm- 
ndddnd veiamard, Pali) and from external possessions (bahiddhdo vemmana ) 
These four precepts were called bv the name of Cdujjdmadhamma, which 
constituted an important feature of the immediate background of Maha- 
viia’s Jainism. Parsvanatha also enjoined strict asceticism 4 * as the 
only way for the attainment of salvation As a matter of fact, the 
fundamental principles of the two Nigganlka orders were not at all different 
and the religion preached by one was substantially the same as preached 
bv the other. The description of the rules of conduct of KesI Kumara, 
a disciple of Parsva, 43 tallies verbatim with those of the disciples of 
Mahavira 44 with the difference that the former preached the four 
great vows, ''while the latter preached five It is said that the first 
saints were simple but slow of understanding, the last were prevaricating 
and slow of understanding and those between the two were simp'e and 
wise, hence there were two forms of Law. 45 Another important differ¬ 
ence between the doctrine of Parsva and Mahavira was that the former 
allowed an under and upper garment (santaruttaro) whereas the latter 
forbade clothing altogether 4B Questioned by Kcsi as to what caused 
this difference between the two law-givers pursuing the same end, 
Goyama replied that the various outward symbols were introduced 
because they were useful for religious life ; as a matter of fact, knowledge, 
faith and right conduct, were the only true causes cf liberation and not 
the outward symbols 4T The ordei of Parsva seems to have undergone 
some changes in the period between the death of Parsvanatha and 
the advent of Mahavira and^that might hate been the cause of the 
latter’s alienation 48 

Paisvanatha founded the foui orders (ganar) with their Ganadharas i0 
which shows that possibly the airangcmcnt for the organization of the 
Jain Church was the best which could be had in those early days. Re¬ 
ference has already been made to the ascetics belonging to the order of 
Parsva moving about m a congregation during the course of Mahavira’s 
ascetic life. Thus it is evident that Jainism was not a new phenomenon 

41 Cf however that even at the time of the BrShmanas a section of people regarded AJiimsa 
av a great virtue and sacrifice a source of sin See Satapatha Brahmana I u 3 6-9, 1.2. 5 19; 
Vasislha , 10. a ; also cf Kona Up. 1, 3 , Chandogya, 3, 17, 4 , Mahabharala, Santi, P. 143-148, 
174,268 271 , 274 

41 Tapas is also praised in the Biahmamc literature. See Satapatha Br , 9 5. 1 8 ; Apas- 
tamba, 2 g 23 1-6 , ako cf. Chandogya, 3 17 4; Jabala 6 , Mahabharala, Santi P. 159, 251, 294. 

13 Cf Raya Su. 147 

44 Cf Ota Sv 16, p 6:. 

46 Uttar a, 23, 26 , 

46 jii d., 26, 29. 

47 ibid, 32 f, 

45 Cf Jaw Sitras, Vol. XIV, p. 122 n 3 ; Prof. P. C. Bagchi, op at., p. 8j f. 

46 Kalpa, Sf. 6, i6p, 
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in the history of Indian religion of the sixth century B.C., as is popularly 
supposed, but it goes back to the period of Parsvanatha, the 23rd Tir- 
thankara of the Jains, as early as the ninth century B.C. 

mahavTra 

After Parsva Mahavira became the leader of the Jain community. 
He was bom in Khattiyakundaggama, a suburb of Vaisali, in the house 
of king Siddhattha by his queen Tisala Mahavira retired from the 
world at the age of thirty and leading a life of severe asceticism, attained 
kevahnship on the bank of the river Ujjuvaliya near the town of Jam- 
bhiyagama. Mahavira roamed about as a Tirthahkara for thirty years, 
and at the age of seventy-two, after two hundred and fifty years of 
Parsva’s death, died in Pava about 467 B.C. 80 

During his Tirthahkara career Mahavira travelled a number of 
places and ordained various kings, princes, tradesmen and high officials. 
Like Parsva, he too divided his community ( sahgha ) into four orders, 
viz., monks, nuns, lay men and lay women, each sahgha consisting of a 
super-monk. Goyama Indabhiii and Candana were Mahavira’s first 
male and female disciples respectively. Mahavira exercised his influence 
in various royal families, and the kings Cetaka, 51 Seniya,' 2 Kumya, 53 
Udayana, 54 Dadhivahana, 65 Pajjoya 58 and others are said to have 
become his great devotees. Mahavira is also said to have ordained the 
kmgsUddayana 57 ofSmdhusovira, Siva 88 ofHatthmapura, Sala and Maha- 
sala 80 of Pitthicampa, Cilaya 80 of Kodivarisa and others Among 
women from the royal families, Jayanti 81 and Miyaval of Kosambi, 
eight queens of Pajjoya including Angaravati, 62 and ten queens of Seniya 
including Kali 83 are stated to be prominent. Among princes may be 
mentioned Mehakumara, 01 Nandisena, 85 Abhayakumara, 88 Halla, 
Vihalla 87 and others. 


so According to Muni Kal>an Vijaya. Mahavira attained liberation in 528 B C. after 
fourteen years of Buddha’s Panniroana For his learned article “Vira Nirvana Samvat aur 
Kal ga n aua,” see N P Patnka, Vols ,X-XIj also see Jacobi's article “Buddhas imd Mahaviras 
Nirvana” etc a Gujarati translation of which is published in the Bhartiya Vidya, Smghl SmUraka, 
also Schubnng, op. at, pp 5, 30 , also Keith’s article m the Bull School of Or. Studus 6 , 859-866 
51 Aoa Ci II, p 164 
s * Uttara. 20 , Dasa, so , Ava Cu p. 114. 

a. Su. 12 
** Bhag 12. 2 
55 Ava. Cii II, p 207 
16 Am. Cu. p 401 
51 Bhag. 13 6 
ll ibid. 11,9. 

** Uttara. 7 i io, p 153 a 
80 Aoa. Plir 1305 
82 Bhag. 12, 2. 

” Aoa. CU. p 91 
Antagada. 7 . P- 44 * 

84 Maya. 1. 

Ava. Cii. P. 559 f 
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During the life time of Mahavira, Jainism could make only a small 
headway and it does not seem to have spread beyond the boundaries 
of Ahga and Magadha where the Teacher principally dwelt and preached 
but later on, after the death of Mahavira, his followers and successors 
succeeded m popularising the faith to a much greater degree, so that it 
did not fail to enjoin the support of kings as well as commoners. 


ELEVEN GANADHARAS 


Mahavira had eleven Ganadhaias or heads of Schools (cf. Gandcanya 
in Pali). The eldest was Indabhui, then followed Aggibhui, Vaubhiii, Vi- 
yatta, Suhamma, Ma/uhya, Monyaputta, Akampiya, Avalablifiya, Mcijja 
and Pabhasa. The first three Ganadhams were brothcis and belonged 
to the Goyama gotta and were residents of Gobbaragama. The fourth 
belonged to the Bharaddaya gotta, and was the icsident of Kollaga 
sannivesa ; the fifth belonged to the Aggiv esayana gotta, and was the 
resident of Kollaga sannivesa ; the sixth belonged to the Vasitfiha gotta, 
and was the resident of Moriya sannivesa ; the seventh belonged to the 
Kasava gotta, and was the resident of Moriya sannivesa , the eighth 
belonged to the Goyama gotta, and was the resident of Mihila ; the ninth 
belonged to the Hanayana gotta, and was the lcsidcnl of Kosala , the 
tenth belonged to the Kodinna gotta and was the resident of Tungiya 
sannivesa ; the eleventh belonged to the same gotta, and was the resident 
of Rayagiha. These Ganadharas were all Brahmana teachers and all 
except Indabhui and Suhamma, died during the life time of Mahavira. 
They are said to have been versed in the twelve Angas, the fourteen 
Puvvas, and the whole gampidaga (the basket of the Gants). They died in 
Rayagiha after fasting for a month. 08 Goyama Indabhui cut asunder 
the tie of friendship which he had fer his Master and attained kevalinship 
the same night when Mahavira died 00 He survived Mahavira for 
twelve years and finally achieved salvation at Ravagiha at the age of 
ninety two. 70 The name of Suhamma, the fifth Ganadhara of Maha- 
vira, we come across in the Jam Canons fiequently After Mahavira’s 
death, he became the head of the Jain community and held that position 
for twenty years, till he attained kevalinship He is said 10 have nan ated 
the Jam Canons to his disciple J ambu in the manner he had heard from 
his Master. The Niggantha samanas of the present time are all spiritual 
descendants of the monk Ajja Suhamma, the rest of the Ganadharas left 
no descendants. 71 . 


THE SCHISMS 


The following Schisms are mentioned in the Jam Church ■— 

(1) Jamali, who was Mahavira’s sister's son and also his son-in-law, 
was the first man to start the schisjn in Savatlhi during the life time of 


88 See Kalpa SB,. 8. 


i-4; Ava. Mr. 644 ff., 658 f. 
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Mahavira, after fourteen years of his attaining omniscience. Jamali 
was a prince of Khattiyakumjaggama, who renounced the world and 
bec am e a follower of Mahavira. Difference of opinion arose between 
him and his teacher over a slight matter whereupon Jamah declared 
that before the accomplishment of the act its results begin bearing fruits ; 
the followers of Jamali were known as bahuiayas. Piyada 1 sana, the 
daughter of Mahavira, first joined the schismatic order of her husband, 
but later on, she was enlightened and joined the order of Mahavira. 

(2) The second schism was started by Tissagutta at Usabhapura 
(Rayagiha), during Mahavira’s life time after sixteen years of his attaining 
keialahood Tissagutta was a discip'c of acarya Vasu, who was 
well-versed in the fourteen Pui vas His followers were called jlvapaesiyas ; 
they controverted the view of Mahavira that the soul is permeated in 
all the constituent atoms of the body 

(3) The third schism was led by Asadha at Seyaviya after 214 
vears of Malm Ira’s attaining salvation His followers were called 
avalhyas and they held that there is no difference bctw'ecn gods, saints, 
kings and other beings 

(4) The fourth schism w r as staited by Assamitta in Mihila, after 220 
years of Mahavira’s attaining salvation His followers were called 
samuccheiyas and they held that since the end cf all life will come some 
day the effects of good or bad deeds are immaterial. 

(,5) The fifth °chism was started by Gauga at Ullukallra after 228 
years of Mahavira's attaining salvation His followers were called 
dokmyas and they held that the two opposite feelings such as cold and 
warmth could be experienced at the same lime 

(6) The sixth schism arose m Antaraujiya and w r as started by 
Sadulaya otherwise known as Rohagutta aftei 544 years of Mahavira’s 
attaining salvation Sadulaya is saicl to have been the author of the 
Vaisesika sutras. His followers were called teidsiyas and they held that 
between the life {jiva) and non-life (ajiva) there is a third state ‘ no-jiva 
According to the Kalpasulia , 72 the teidsiyas were founded by a disciple 
of Ajja Mahagiri. 

(7) The seventh schism was led by Gotthamahila at Dasapura 
after 584 years of Mahavira’s attaining salvation His followers were 
called abaddhiyas and according to them the jlva is not bound by Karman . 7S 

THE bVETAMBARAS AND D 1 GAMBARAS 

Then we come to the epoch-making schism between the Svetambara 
and Digambara sects of the Jams. The Digambaras maintained that 
absolute nudity is a necessary condition of sainthood which the Svetam- 


72 8, p 228 a. 

73 1 /ta 587 , Aim. Mir 779 ff, also Bltd 123 IF, /La Cd. p 41O IF, tjtlard. Ti 
3, p. 68 a-75, Ovd.Su. 41, p 197 , also Bhag. 9 33 , Sama Su. 22 , Bhag. 1. I, p. 41 f 
(Bechardas ed). 
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baras denied and held that the use of clothes does not impede the highest 
sanctity It may be noted that the history of the division in the Jain 
order into Svetambaras and Digombaras is traceable to an early period 
of Jam religion. We have seen as to how Parsvanatha allowed his monks 
to wear an under and upper garment, 71 whereas Mahavlra preferred 
to go about naked, and this difference of opinion between the two 
Jinas probably developed into two great sects. 

It is stated in flic Auviluga ’ 5 that “a mendicant who moves about 
naked ( acela ) and is firm in control, it will not occur to him ‘my clothes 
are torn, I shall beg new ones, I shall beg for thread, I shall beg for a 
needle, I shall mend them, I shall repair them’,” winch shows that in the 
early davs both kinds of monks, viz , Jinakalpa and Sthavirakalpd r0 were 
allowed to remain m the Jam Sangha, and there were no strict rules about 
one’s wearing clothes cr going undressed. The injunction that “ ‘my 
clothes being torn, I shall soon go naked,’ or ‘I shall get new one’s’ such 
thoughts should not be entertained by a monk” 77 also testifies the above 
assertion What we gather fiom the Jam texts Mahavlra seems to be the first 
exponent cf nudity, as a cult fcatuie in the Jain Church, although as we 
have seen even the monks of the order of Parsava practised Jinakappa 
After Mahavlra the name of Mahagiri, a disciple of Thulabhackla is cited 
who towards the end of his life entrusted the ga n a to SuhatthI and prac¬ 
tised Jinakappa at Dasannapura 78 The practice of Jinakappa was also 

1 * Cf the ‘teavara of a Buddhist Bhtki.hu consisted of an upper cloak (uttaramu^a), a 
waist cloth ( sanghatX) and an under garment ( antaravusaka ), all being oblong^m shape {Alaha- 
tagga, VIII, 14 2) 

76 6 3 182 trans bv Jacobi, p 37 

78 The Jwafcalpika monks are of two kinds (i) Those who use the hollow of thtit hand 
for an alms-bowl (/idni/kilra) and (2) those who use ahns-bowl (jnalt^tiluidhail) hath is 
further sub-divided into two (n) those who go without dollies ( ahHuauma) and (h) those who 
wear clothes (sajmlrarana) '1 he foinnr Inn tlte broom hajolmmHi) and a pH o oft loth bo I ore 
their mouth ; muUuun\t) ikit ), wliticns llu- la ltd has c one, two 01 tiu a oilmans (/.< If a) hi sides 
the rajoharana and die mMuicathikn 1 liov who um iln alms-howK md go without dothes 
possess twehe religious mucks as follows /<//)< I'fiiu'bjni'boka, /• ninth" "it, liitiaku uiku, 
patalaka, ntjastiiinaand goahaka and iti/fhaianr and inMicunti'kd .melon [woo (Iiim gaiincrits 
mentioned abote (Brit Bill 3, 3qGj 11 \bmtl the .$!/« •mkul/ia 11 imV 11 is s, n dm tin \in 
Sii (7 4 208f) that a mindic.ml who posisns Uuci toils .mil 0 1>». I f mill unde 

should not think of begging a loin 111 robe Altet the \uul< 1 is gout and llti iiiimv 1 has si t 
m a monk should lease oil the old gaimtnl , being dad with an uopi r and tindii girmenl 
tmnlaruttan A, 01 ssnh the uncUimosI gaimcnl (omarel ti 01 with one g. mu 111 1 g w/t' 01 without 
garments (acele) he should asput foi fiudoin fiom the bonds ol l.noiiu . \ nu ndirant who 

possesses two robes and a bow f as iliucl aim I should not think of begging foi the thud lohi, 
etc (ibid 7 j 213) A mendicant who possess! s one lobe and a bow' as 'Oeond aitidi 
should not think of begging the second tobc, etc , (ibid 7 G 2I - ,1 11 a naked monk 

thinks that lie can boar the ptiektug of glass cold and hear, slinging of (Ins ind inustjuilos 
01 any other painful thing but mnnot lease oil the pusitics uueostinl lit* 11 lie can n sn Ins 
prisilies svilh kahbandliaim (ibid 7 7 220) , also see Scubimg op t it p iltg 1 ft should 

be noted, hosscser, that later on, the iiumbti ol at licits m a ntsiiik s 1 quipnvnt melt.cad and 
as a result of which sve notice m tile Ududkisltm Witty a (a 3SjGp lint kalilmiidha is it placid Ly 
lolapattaka and besides the abose-mi ntionc d t'M lse at tides mtwakii ssas allowed to the monks 

According to the Dtgambaias both Jwdlailjaka and Sthauiaka'jnka monks must go about 
naked (see Desasena’s Bhtlvasaugmha (try 33) , also Kamtaptasad Jam’s at tide in the Jawq 
Antiquary, Vol IX, No it) 

77 Uttara Sti 2-12. 

73 Am, Cu. II, p. 155 f. . 
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prevalent at the time of Ajja Rakkhiya. We learn from the Avaiyaka 
Ciimi 16 that when Ajja Rakkhiya initiated his family, his father was 
not willing to discard clothe 0 due to modesty ; he felt shy to move about 
naked in the presence of his daughters and daughters-in-Iaw. Later 
on, with great persuasion he accepted a ka&ipatta which was replaced 
by a colapatta in course of time 

Then we come to Sivabhiii, who is said to have led the boiiyas 
after six hundred and nine years of Mah avira’s death, in Rahavirapura. 
It is said that Sivabhiii was in the sendee cf the king of Rahavirapura 
and he used to return home very late at night. One day his wife did 
not open the door of the house and Sivabhiii straight away went to the 
residence of the monks and asked for pavvajja The monks refused to 
ordain him thus, whereupon Sivabhiii by himself plucked out his hair and 
automatically he became a monk, and practised Jmakappa. His sister 
followed him by joining his order Kodmna and Kottivira are stated 
to be the first two disciples cf Sivabhiii 80 

This is the legend about schism told by the Svetambaras. The 
Digambaras relate another legend about the origin of the schism which 
differs from that of the Svetambaras According to this, during the 
reign of Candragupta in Ujjem Bhadrabahu predicted that there would 
be a terrible famine in the country which would last for twelve years. 
At this Visakhacarya, a disciple of Bhadrabahu led the Sangha to the 
Punnata kingdom, while Ramilla, Sthiilabhadra and Bhadracarya, 
emigrated to the country of Smdhu In course of time when all 
of them returned to Ujjeni, there was still famine m the country, so they 
allowed the monks to wear a piece of garment (’ardhaphdlakam purah 
krrtvd ) while going for alms. When the famine was over, however, the 
monks were asked to give up the use of the garment since it was not in 
pursuance of the strict requirement of Mahavira’s order, but some monks 
would not follow their elders’ advice Thus came into existence the 
schism of the Digambara and gvetambaras in the Jam order. 81 

It may be stated that both these legends are of sufficiently late origin 
and hence cannot be relied upon fully. In fact, the division of Jams 
in gvetambara and Digambara community was a gradual process, 82 
and m the early history of Jamism the Church was not divided into sects. 
The Jam inscriptions of the first and second century A D. found at the 
Kankali Til a Mathura also do not show any trace of schism in the Jam 
Church. We have already noticed that both practices wearing clothes or 
going undressed were allowed in the Jain Church although Mahavlra 
himself went about naked In course of time the difference regarding 
the question of a monk wearing clothes became more and more acute 


TO p 406 f 

8° rha Bha 145!, Aa Cu p 427 f 

Sl Brhalkal/Mos'a 131 , E/ngraphm Carnalica, Vol II (Revised), pp 36 ff, also see Bhava- 
langraha uf Devasena (Bombay, V S, 1978), pp 3 r ,-9 , BliadrabTihiicanta by BhaMaraka Ratna- 
nandi (Bombay 1912) 

82 rf Schubnng, op at , p C. . 
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resulting gradually in innumerable unnecessary controversies 83 bet¬ 
ween the two communities. The history and development of these 
sects and the reason of their separation is really interesting and should 
form a subject of further research. 

THE GREAT LEADERS si 

During his life time Mahavlra was the head of the four orders in 
his community. After his death Suhamma succeeded him and continued 
to be the spiritual head for twenty years. Suhamma was followed by 
Jambu who was the last Kevalin , and after him the doors of final liberation 
and omniscience ( kevahnship ) were forever closed to men Jambu was 
succeeded by Pabhava, Scjjambhava, Jasobhadda and Sambhulivijaya. 
Then came the famous Bhaddabahu, during whose leadership Magadha 
was visited by a great famine. Bhaddabahu was followed by Thiilabha- 
dda, who is said to have been the son of Sagadala, the prime-minister 
to the ninth Nanda. Thulabhadda continued to be the leader of the 
Church for a long time. The six spiritual leaders from Jambu onwards 
are called Srutakevahns and they are said to have been bound by common 
spiritual interest ( ekka-sambhogo) 85 The next head of the community 
after Thiilabhadda was Mahagiri, and as it has been pointed out, he 
revived the ideal practice of nudity, and himself practised jinakappa. 
From the time of Mahagiri the practice of sambhoga was discontinued. 
Mahagiri was followed by SuhatthI, who converted king Sampai, the 
grandson and successor of Asoka. Sampai was a great patron of Jainism 
and he worked hard for the spread of the Jam religion in non-Ary an 
icountries. During the time of Mahavlra the Jain monks could move 
jin a limited area, but now twenty five and a half countries were opened 
J jto them 30 SuhatthI was followed by Sutthiya Suri, Suppadibuddha and 
Indadmna. Then came the well-known Kalakacarya, who is said to have 
caused the defeat of king Gaddabhilla with the assistance of Scythian 
kings. 81 Kalakacarya, who was a contemporary of king Satavahana, is 
particularly remembered in connection with changing the date of Paj- 
jusana (an annual feast). 85 The next spiritual leader of importance 
was Ajja Vaira, who is considered to be the last Dasapurvin and contem¬ 
porary of king Nahavana It is said that he was received with great 
pomp and ceremonv by the king of Pataliputra. During this period 
the country is said to have been visited by long famines twice, once in 
J lUttarapatha and once in Daksmapatha. Towards the end of his life 
Ajja Vaira went to the mountain Rahavaya and died by giving up food 
and drink 80 Ajja Vaira was followed by Ajja Rakkhiya, who mastered 

33 Cf Yuktiprabodha by Mcghawjavagam, Ratlam, V S 1984 

8 l See fCalpn Sii Band its commentary by Samayasundaragapi 

85 Nisi Cii 5, p 437 ' 

86 Brh Bha 1 3263 

87 Nisi. Cii. 10, pp 571 ff 

88 ibid , pp 630 ff. 

8° ia Cii., pp 390-396,40 4 f, • 
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the nine Purvas and who ordained his whole family, as mentioned already. 

Among the latei exponents of Jain religion mention may be made 
of Umasvati, Kundakunda, Siddhasena Divakara, Samantabhadra, 
Haribhadra, Akalnka, Vidyananda and Hemacandra. All of them 
were versatile writers and they supported the cause of Jainism by their 
most valuable writings. Hemacandra, otherwise known as kahk&la- 
sarvajija , was a versatile genius and became the head of the community 
in xi2i A.D. It was during this time that Kumarapala embraced 
Jainism and under his patronage Jainism became the state religion of 
Gujrat. Since then Jainism went on declining and its star never shone 
brightly again 

Jainism passed through many storms and upheavals from time to 
time from its birth, and yet it could survive and did not disappear from 
'the soil of India like its sister religion Buddhism. The chief cause of 
this seems to have been the inflexible conservatism of the Jams in holding 
fast to their original institutions and doctrines. This is the reason, as 
Prof. Jacobi has pointed out, that although a number of less vital rules 
concerning life and jfacticcs of the monks and lav men may have fallen 
into oblivion or disuse, yet the religious life of the Jain community even 
now is substantially the same as it was two thousand years ago. 80 


88 Charpentier, Cambridge History of India, p. 169. 
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CHAPTER U 

THE CANONS OF THE JAINS 
CLASSIFICATION OF THE CANONS 

Suyamna or scriptural knowledge) otherwise known as Siddhanta or 
Ago,ma consists of the twelve Angas, twelve Updngas, ten Painnas, six Chcda 
Suiras, Nandi and Anuyoga and four Mula Sutras \ These scriptures 
form the canon of the Svetambaras alone and are disowned by the Di- 
gambaras Out of this subsidiary canonical literature with the excep¬ 
tion of the Angas, the lists and' the titles of the texts are not always uni¬ 
form The number of the Painnas, for instance) is very indefinite and 
varies to a great extent. Sometimes Nandi, Amyogadara and Panca- 
kappa are placed at the head of the Painnas. The traditional number of 
books in the Siddhanta is forty five (Drshvdda being lost), but the number 
of texts mentioned in various places varies between forty five and fifty.® 

1 (t) The twelve Angas (i) Avaranga Sutta (Acaranga Sutra) , (2) Sflyagadanga (Sfitra- 
krtanga) , (3) Thananga (Sthanunga) , (4) Samavayanga , (5) Bhagavati or Viahapannatti 
(Vyakhyaprajnapti) , (6) Nayadhammakahao (Jnatadharmakathah) , (7) Uvasagadasao 
(Upisakadasah), (8) Antagadadasao (Antakiddaeah). (9) Anuttarovavaiyadasao (Anutta- 
raupapatikadasah), (10) Panhavagaranaim (Prasnavyakaranam) , (11) Vivagasuyam (Vi- 
pakasrutam) , (12) Ditfchivaya (Drativada) 

(11 )■ The twelve Upcingas (Uvangas) or “secondary limbs ’ (1) Ovaiya or Uvavaiya (Aupa- 

patika), (2) Rayapasenaijja or Rayapasenaiya (Rajaprasniya) , (3) Jivabhigama , (4) Pan- 
navana (Prajnapana) , (5) Surapannalti or Sunyapannatli (Suryaprajnapti; , (6) Jambud- 
divapannatti (Jambudvlpaprajnapti) , (7) Candapannatli (Candraprajnapti) , (8; Niryavali, 
(9) Kappavadamsiao (Kalpavatamsikah) , (10) Pupphiao (Puapikah) , (11) Pupphaculiao 
(Puspacuhkah) , (12) Vanhidasiio (Vrsnidasah) 

(tit) The ten Painnas ( Praklrnas ) or “ScalUied pieces” (.1) CausaiaDa (Catuhsarana) by 
Virabhadra , (2) Aurapaccakkhana (Aturapralyfikhyana) , (3) Bbattaparinni (Bhaktaparij- 
na) , (4) Samthara (Samstara) , (<j) Tandulateyihya (Tandulavaitalika) , (6) Candavtjjhaya , 
(7) Devmdatthava (Dcvendrastai a), (8) Ganivijji ^Ganiwdya) , (9) Mahipaccakkhana (Ma- 
hapratyakhyana) ,(10) VIra tlhaa (Vlraslat a) 

(to) The six Cheya suttas (Chcda Sutras ) (1) Nisiha (Nisltha) , (2) Mahamtiha (Mahi- 

nisitha) , (3) Vavahara (Vyavahara) , (4) Ayaiadasio (Aciradasah) or Dasisuyakkhandha 
(Dasasrutaskandlia) , (5) Kappa (Kalpa or Brhalkalpa) , (6) Pancakappa (Paucakalpa) 
Instead of the last-named the Jtyakappa (Jitakalpa) by Jinabhadta is also mentioned 

(0) Indmdual texts (1) Nandi or Nandi Sutta (Nandi Sutra) , (2) Anuogadara (Anu- 
yogadvara). 

(01) The four Mila Suttas (Mula Sutras ) _ (1) Uttarajjhaya (Utlaradhyayah) or Utla- 
rajjhayana (Uttaradhyayana) , (2) A\assa>a (Avasyaka) , (3) Dasaveyahya (Dasavaikalika) ; 
(4) Pinda Nijjutti (Pinda Niryukli) The third and fourth Mftla Sutras are also sometimes 
given as Oha Nijjutti ’(Ogha Niryukti) and Pakkhi (Paksika Sutra), and sometimes the Pinda 
Nijjutn and OhaNijjutti appear in the list ol the Cheya Suttas (vide Wmtermtz History of Indian 
Literature, Vol II, p 428ft). Cf also Nandi (Su 43I) w here the canonical works are divided 
into Angas and Angabahmyas (texts standing outside the Ah gas) or Angapaviflha (belonging to 
the Angas ) and Anangapanflha (not belonging to the Angas). The formci is further divided 
mto twelve Angas or Diadasanga also know n as Gamjndaga The latter is dn ided into Avassaya 
and Avassayavaintta The former is subdiuded into six whereas the latter mto two, viz. 
(1) Kahya and (2) Ukkahya. The A aliya and Ukuhya ha\e various dmsions, out of which 
large number of works are not available at present 

1 Cf the list of the eighty four A gamas consisting of 11 Angas, 12 Uvangas, 5 Cheya suttas, 
3 Mila suttas, 30 Patnnagas, 2 Culiya suttas, Pakkhiya sutta, Khamana sutta, Vandittu sutta, Istbhasiya, 
Pajjosanakappa, Jtyakappa, Jaijiyakappa, Saddhajlyakappa, 10 Nijjutlis, Pinda. Nijjitttif Samsotlo 
Nyjutti and Vtsesavassaya Bhdsa (H, R. Kapadia, The Canomeal Literature qfthejamat, p.58), „ 
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REDUCTION AND THE AGE OF THE JAIN CANON 

According to the Jain tradition, the disciples of Mahavira, known 
as Ganadharas or heads of Schools, compiled the Master’s words in the 
Angus and Updngas. Regarding the antiquity and the authority of the 
Canon, the Svetambara Jains have the following tradition : 

The original doctrine was contained in the fourteen Puvvas ( Purvas) 
“old texts,” which Mahavira himself had taught to his Ganandharas. The 
knowledge of the “old texts” was, however, soon lost. Only one of 
Mahavira’s original disciples handed them down, and they were only 
preserved for six generations. Now m the second century after Maha¬ 
vira’s death, there was a terrible famine in Magadha which lasted for a 
long period. This seriously affected the study of the Jain monks who 
could hardly get sufficient alms for their maintenance. In fact, a number 
of monks, for want of food and drink, had to lose their precious lives In 
course of time, when the famine was over, a council was convoked at 
Patahputra after about 160 years of Mahavira’s death (i.e , about 307 
J iB.C ) and the sacred lore which was in a state of decay, was put m order. 
We learn from the Awsyaka Curni 3 that during the period of a long terrible 
famine in Magadha the monks had left the country and had migrated 
to the sea-shore. After the end of the famine they assembled in Patali- 
putra and by collecting a sectiqp, ( uddesa ) from one and a portion (khan da) 
from another, compiled the eleven Ahgas. But nobody remembered the 
Ditthivaya. Thereupon a couple (sanghddaa) of monks were sent to 
Bhadrabahu, who knew the fourteen Purvas and who had already retired 
to Nepala m order to undertake the Mahdpranavrata (fast unto death). 
But Bhadrabahu declined to teach Ditthivaya since he was engaged in 
meditation. The monks returned and reported the matter to the Jam 
Sangha of Pataliputra; whereupon two other monks were deputed to 
Bhadrabahu to ask him what penalty could be prescribed for 
disobeying the order of the Sangha since he had committed the same 
offence. Later on, being threatened with ex-communication, Bhadra¬ 
bahu agreed to teach Ditthivaya on certain conditions m seven instalments 
(padlipucckagdni). Then five hundred monks were deputed to Nepala 
to learn Ditthivaya , but gradually all except Sthulabhadra dropped out 
who succeeded m learning all the Purvas. But as penalty for some offence 
which he had committed towards his teacher, he was made to give his 
word of honour not to teach the last four ^Purvas to anybody. Thus the 
knowledge of the Purvas went into a state of oblivion from the time of 
Sthulabhadra. 4 This is known as the Pataliputra version (vdcand) of 
the Jam Canons. 

Then again in course of time, the sacred books of the Jains, 
again were reduced to a state of disorder and so between the year 827 

• II. pp 187 f. also cf, Tit thogall palnnaya quoted in the article ‘Vira Nirvana aur Jain 
Kala ganaaa,’ by Kalyan Vijaya in the Magari Pracanm Patnka, Vols. X-XI, pp! 94-103, 

* For the loss of Drftivada tee Weber's Sacrtd Literatim of the Jam, pp. 54$ reprinted from 
the Indian Antiquary, Bombay, 18931 and G. J. Shah’s Jainism in North India, p. 830. 
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and 840 after the death of Mahavlra (i.^.j, 360-373 A.D ) another council 
was summoned at Mathura under the presidentship of Ary a Skandila. 
(We read in the Nandi Cum (p. 8) that during the time of terrible famine 
which lasted for a very long time it became difficult for the monks to 
obtain their alms, and so they were unable to continue the study of the 
scriptures and consequently a great portion of the canon was lost. In 
course of time, after the famine came to an end, a council was con¬ 
vened at Mathura and whatever could be gathered from different 
monks, was collected and was fixed in the form of the Cappn known as 
Kahyasuya. According to another tradition, however, no Canon was 
lost during this period, but except Arya Skandila most of eminent monks, 
versed in the Jgama (. Anuyogadhardh ) had lost their lives. This is known 
as the Mathurf version {vacand) of the Canons. 

Simultaneously, another council was summoned at Valabhl under 
the presidentship of Nagarjuna Siiri in which the Canons were fixed 
■and what was forgotten was compiled after careful edition 8 v This fact is 
corroborated by the statement in the Jyotiskarandaka r lka (p. 41) where 
it is stated that in the time of Skandila there was a terrible famine when 
the Jain monks had to discontinue their studies. Later on, at the end 
of the famine, one Sa"gha met at in Valabhl and another at Mathura. 
According to Malayagiri, the author of the Jyotiskarandaka Tlkd, Anu- 
yogadvara and other Canons are based on the Mathur! version, whereas 
the Jyotiskaranda on the Valabhl. This is known as Valabhl version 
( vacand) of the Canons. 8 

Unfortunately after redaction of the Canons in these councils, 
Acarya Skandila and Nagarjuna could not gel an opportunity to see 
each other and hence the two different versions of the Canons remained 
unreconciled. After one hundred and fifty years, in the year 980 (01 
993 ) of Mahavlra’s death/jz e , 513 or 526 A.D ) another council was 
convoked at Valabhl under die able presidentship of Dcvarcllngam Ksa- 
masramana in which all the important works of the Jams then available 
were written down 7 In this council, as it has been pointed out, a serious 
attempt was made to reconcile the different readings of the two versions 
pertaining to the two councils. In cases wlicic lcconcihation was not 
possible, it was thought desirable to note the linpoi tant valiants cnhci in 
the original 4 gamas or in their commentaries In tins council, however, 
the entire Jain canonical literature was written down according to the 
version of the Mathura council, introducing the important variants 
generally by the words ‘ vdyandnlare puna ’ (according to another version) 
or ‘ Ndgarjunlydstvevam vadanti’ (die disciples of Nagarjuna say so). 8 

s Kalhdvah, ar)B after “Vir Niiv&na” etc., pp no! 

6 Cf. the Buddhist Councils held at Riijagaha, Vesali and lMluliputru m older to establish 
a Canon of the religion and of the discipline of die order, see H Kein, Manual of Indian Bud¬ 
dhism, pp. loiff. The last council was held in the reign of King As oka m the third century 
B .C. 

1 According to Hemacandra, however, the canon9 were actually written down in the form 
of books (pustakfsv rffastam) in the last two councils {yogasastra 3, p. 206 a), 

I See "Ytra Nirvana" etc., pp. 112-118. , 
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Thus we see that Devardhigani was only a redactor and not the 
author of the Jain Canons, and the date of compilation of the Agamas 
is much earlier than their redaction by Devardhigani. To quote 
Prof. Jacobi, “Devardhi’s position reladvc to the sacred literature of the 
Jainas appears therefore to us in a different light from what is generally 
believed to have been. He probably arranged the already existing 
manuscripts in a Canon, taking down from the mouth of learned theolo¬ 
gians only such works of which manuscripts were not available. Of 
this Canon a great many copies were taken, in order to furnish every 
seminary with books which had become necessary' by the newly introduc¬ 
ed change in the method of religious instructions. Devardhi’s edition 
of Siddhdnta is therefore onlv a redaction of the sacred book which existed 
before his time in nearly the same form. Any single passage in sacred 
text may have been introduced by the editor, but the bulk of Siddhdnta 
is certainly not of his making”. 8 Thus the Canon which Devardhigani 
compiled and which has come down to us is the final result of a literary' 
activity that must have started as soon as the Church w r as put on a sound 
footing. The earliest portion of the Canon may therefore quite possibly' 
belong to the period of the first disciples of Mahavlra himself, or at the 
latest to the second century after Mahavlra’s death, the period of 
Maurya Candragupta, when a council was summoned at Pataliputra. 10 

THE ANTIQUITY OF THE CANONS 

The Canonical books of the Jains are important for many reasons. 
They represent the teachings of Mahavira and the ancient historical 
traditions regarding the religion of the Jams. The Kalpa Sutra, for 
example, records Mahavira's life including his itinerary during his ascetic 
life, his predecessors, his Ganadharas or heads of the Schools and the list 
of tiie Patriarchs ( Therdvah) together with their ganas, hulas and sakkds. 
The Bhagavati Sutra in its different dialogues gives a vivid picture of the 
life and work of Maha\ Ira, his relationship to his disciples and the con¬ 
temporary kings and princes It contains a presentation of the Jain 
dogmas in the form of questions and answers between Mahavlra and his 
disciple Indrabhuti. The Thdndnga records the names of the eight kings 
ordamed by Mahavira and various other important points of interest. 
The Uvdsaga das do contains chapters on the lives of ten lay disciples of 
Mahavlra, and the stories of the J Jsdyddhammakahd explain the teachings 
of the Lord. Further, lhe J ktdrdnga, the Sutrakrtd’iga and the Utiard- 
dhyayana contain the oldest part of the Canon fiom linguistic and literary 
points of view. 11 The last-mentioned Canon consists of valuable poems 
in the form of beautiful parables and similes, dialogues and ballads after 
the true manner of the ascetic poetry of ancient India. These poems 
have their parallels in the Buddhist' and the Brahmanic literature and 


# Join Sutras, Vo). XXII, p. xxxix, also Wmtenutz, op. at , pp 433E 

10 Wmtenutz, op. at, p. 434! 

11 See Jacobi, op, at., pp. xl-idiii; Wintemitz j op, (it., p, 431. 
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J bear striking resemblance to the Jatakas , Dhammapada , Suttanipata and 
the gantiparva of the Mahdbharata . 1S In the Uttaradhyayana we come across 
the story of king Nimi, one of the Prateyaka Buddhas in the Buddhist le¬ 
gends, in which the ideal of asceticism is preached Then there is the 
legend of Harikesa, the holy man of low caste, which bears an exact re¬ 
semblance to the Mata’ga Jalaka Similarly the chapters on Citra and 
Sambhuta and Isukara belong to the great cycle of tales of king Brahma- 
datta,forming remarkable parallels to the Jatakas, the Cittasambhuta 
Jataka and Hatthipala Jalaka } 3 Then the meeting between KcsT, apupil 
of Parsva^ and Goyama, a pupil of Mahavira and their discussion on va¬ 
rious points of ancient and contemporary creed throws a flood of light 
on the past history of Jainism and may be considered valuable docu¬ 
ment for the history of ancient Jain tenets. 14. The Rdyapasemya rccoids 
a dialogue between Kesi and the king Paesi which reminds us of the 
Payasi Sutta of the Digha Nikuya. It records another statement saying 
that a Brahmana who had committed certain crimes should be branded 
with the image of a dog ( sunaga) or a kundiya pot on his forehead, 15 
which coincides with a similar statement m Kautilya’s Arthasdstra 10 
This form of punishment, as has been remarked by Jarl Charpcnticr, 
does not occur in Manu and the later law-books, where corporal 
punishments on Brahmanas are not permissible, which shows that the 
Jain Canons must bejnearer to the time of Kautilyathan that of the later 
Dhamasastras. ThcRayapaseniya also contains various architectural and 
musical terms which are considerably old and are rarely found elsewhere 
Then thzOvdiya gives a beautiful description of king Kumya and his 
pilgrimage to lord Mahavira in Gampa The Niryavaliydo refers to the 
great battle between Kumya and Getaka when flic eighteen confederate 
kings are stated to have sided with the latter ^Lastly, the Chcda suit as 
belong to the earliest poition of the Canon, prescribing the rules of life 
and conduct for the monks and nuns and the prescriptions for atonement 
of sins. Here we come across the rules about the entire discipline of 
the orde£, which bear resemblance to the Vinaya of the Buddhists 11 
The Brfiatkalpa Sutra (l 50) states that the monks and nuns may 
wander towards the east as far as Anga-Magadha, towards the south 
as far as KosambI, towards the west as far as Thfina, towards the north 
as far as Kunala This sermon is said to have been given by Mahavira 
to his disciples while he sojourned at the Subhumibhaga garden at 
Saketa, which apparently goes back to an old time when Jainism was 

1 * See Wintcrmtz, Some Problem f of Indian Literature, the chapter on Ascetic literature 
in Ancient India , also History of Indian Literature, II, pp 466-70 , Jail Chaipentier, Utlarii 
pp 44ff, also Prof A M Ghatagc’s article'A feu parallels in Jam ami Buddhist Works’ in 
the it B R S , Vol XVII, 1936 

18 A number of verses are also found in common in early Pali litci ature and Ardhamagadhi 
literature Cf for instance the terse 'dliiiatthu te jastMmi' etc in the Dasarryakya (2 7) with 
the verse in the Visaranta Jalaka (I, No 69), p 311 , also the vcise ‘ kahamnu kujja’ etc in the 
Dastueyahya (2 1) with the terse in the Samyu'ta , Nandana Vagga, Dukkaram, p 7 

1* Jarl charpcnticr, op at , pp 46f., sec also Cambridge History of India, Vol. I, Ch. VI. 

ls Su 184. 18 Cf. p, 264, 

11 Cf, Wintcrmtz, op. cit, p 442, . 
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in its infancy and existed only in a very limited part of India round 
about the country of Magadha and a part of United Provinces. As a 
matter of fact, as it has been stated, it was Samprati, who encouraged 
the propagation of Jainism throughout the length and breadth of the 
country after he had come to power. Further, the first section of the 
Brhatkalpa Sutia which prescribes the eating of the broken or unbroken, 
raw and ripe palm-fruit {tala) or the fibres ( palamba ) for the Jain monks 
and nuns, leads us to the olden days of terrible famine which visited 
Magadha and is said to have lasted for a long time, when Bhadrabahu 
migrated to Nepala. These precepts indicate the hardest days through 
which the Jain monks and nuns had to pass and how they had to live 
on raw palm-fruits and fibres of the trees for their subsistence. Thus in 
the Jain Canon there are various traditions, historical or semi-historical 
presenting the political, administrative, social, economic and geographical 
conditions, throwing an immense light on ancient history and culture of 
India, which prove the antiquity of the Canons. 

Lastly, a reference must be made to a large number of Inscriptions 
that have come to light The Mathura Inscriptions belonging to the 
reign of Kaniska and his successors prove that the Jain community 
had attained a highly developed stage in the first century AD. In 
these inscriptions are given the names of the Patriarchs belonging to 
different ganas (schools), kulas (families) and' sakkds (branches), already 
referred to, which mostly coincide with the list of the teachers and the 
schools founded by those teachers as given in the Kalpa Sutra of Bhadra¬ 
bahu. 18 Thus we see that the tradition preserved m the Jain Canons is 
pretty old and contains much historicity and hence as Buddhist books 
have been used as materials for the history of Buddhism, there is no 
reason why we should distrust the Jain Canons as an authentic source 
of the Jain Church. 

^ODIFICATIONS IN THE JAIN CANONS AND THEIR AUTHENTICITY 

It may be noted that there are references which go to show that the 
present Jain Canon is not the original Canon and has undergone con¬ 
siderable modifications We have noticed that different names are 
ascribed to one and the same Canon 18 and the number of the Canons 
varies considerably. The famous commentators Sillnka, Malayagiri 
and Abhayadeva point out different versions ( vacanabheda ) in the Canons 
stating that a number of the Sutras had became corrupt ( galttdni ) and a 
number of them were unintelligible (durlaksa ). 20 Then the contents 

18 Archaeological Suney Rif oris, Vol III, plates xm-xv ; Buhler, The Indian Sect of the Jams, 
pp 42 60 , Vienna Oitcnlal Journal, Vol III and IV, article by Buhler. 

19 For example Rayapaseniya is rendered into Sanskrit by the names Rajaprasniya (Mala- 
yagiri), Rhjapraienakiya (Siddhasena GanO and Rajaprasenajit (Mumcandra Sun), Becbardas. 
Raya Intro p 8f 

10 3 u( ~ l 9 257, p 419a , Suya. Tl II, 2, p, 3353 , Raya Ti„ pp. 239, 259, 23C, 

etc , Abhayadeva has recorded that it was most difficult for him to explain the texts faithfully 
smee they were full of inaccuracies, traditions were lost and there were different versions 
{Mya Praeasti at the end of the text, Tha. Ti. 10, p 499a). 
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of the Canons do not correspond to the table of contents referred to in 
the Thandnga, Samavaydnga or Nandi } 1 For instance, according to the 
Nandi } 3 the Ndyddhammakahd contained three crores and a half padas 
(apparently an exaggeration), whereas at present it contains only twenty 
chapters. The commentator finding himself at a loss to explain this 
simply refers to some old tradition on the matter. The same thing can 
be said regarding the number of padas of the Bhagavati .* 3 Then the 
Panhvagarana does not correspond either to the title of the work or to the 
table of contents as staled m the Thandnga 24 or the NandiN Like the 
Panhavagarana, the Antagadadasao and a major part of the Anuttarovavdiya- 
dasdo also seem to have lost their texts since their present contents do not 
tally with those recorded in the commentary on the Thdndnga. 3B The 
names of the characters in the stones arc quite different ; and its explana¬ 
tion given by Abhayaclcva is the difference of vdcand. The same in¬ 
congruity is recorded regarding the Niryavali BrutaskandhaN Then, 
we are told about the Jambuddivapannatti, a portion of which is restored 
with the help of the Jlvabhigama and other Canons.* 8 
•1 1 Besides these modifications and interpolations in the Xgamas, certain 
Canons or parts of the Canons have become totally obsolete, and perhaps 
there is no possibility of their being restored now. We have already 
seen that the Ditthwaya was missing from the time of Sthulabhadra. 
Then Mahaparinna, the seventh chapter of the A edranga, does not exist 
any more; Dogiddhidasd and a portion of the remaining nine Dasds 
referred to m the Thandnga * fl are extinct now ; the Pahcakappa is not 
available and some works of Kdliya and Ukkdhya Suya referred to above 
are lost. Then some portion of Mahdmsiha and of the Painnds is missing 
Besides, we do not see any traditional chronological order in the Canons 
pertaining to priority or posteriority of their compilation. On the 
other hand, the references to the A.gamas which are considered of late 
origin are found m those which are said to belong to the early period. 
For instance, the Suyagadauga refers to Uvavaiya 30 and the Bhagavati to 
Pannavand, 31 Jlvabhigama, 3S Jambuddivapannatti , 83 Rdyapasemjja, 34 Uva- 
vaiyap* Nandi , 3G and AnuogaddiaP 

n Cf the remark of Abhayadeva, Bhag i p 10, Bechardas ed , also see Akalanka s 
Rajaiarlika , p 51 

>1 Malaya Ti Su. 51, p 230a f. 

33 See Bechardas, Bhag IV, Introduction, p. 20 

1* 10, p 484a 

ss Malaya TI Sfl 55, p 233a f. 

*8 lo, p 482a 

*1 ibid, p 485a 

38 Jambu 2, p 117a. 

28 10, 484a 

30 II, 1 p. 275a. 

31 6 2 

3S j 0 7 

33 9. 1 
8. 2. 

38 9 6 

3b 8. 2. 

37 V 4 - 
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Thus we notice that the present Canons have undergone considerable 
changes anH hence certainly cannot be claimed as the original texts 
of the Canons. But at the same time, it may be remarked that simply on 
this account the value of the canonical literature should not be minimised. 
As a matter of fact, the record of contradictory and inconsistent traditions 
and opinions in the Canons only prove that the Jains did not dare to 
arbitrary changes in the texts, but handed them down as faithfully 
as they could. 38 


THE DATE OF THE CANONS 

It should be borne in mind that the Jain Canons collectively do not 
belong to one particular period. In fact, each part of the Canon should 
be judged on its own merit after going through its contents carefully 
JWe notice that certain Jain texts are ascribed to later authors by traditions 
themselves. For instance, the Pannavand, is ascribed to Ajja Sama (Ary 
gyama) who is said to have lived 376 or 386 years after Mahavira’s 
death. The Dasasrutaskandha, the Pin da Nijjutti and the Ogha Nyjutii 
are ascribed to Bhadrabahu (second century after Mahavira’s death), 
the Dasaveyaliya to Sejjambhava (gayyambhava), who is counted as 
the fourth head of the Church after Mahavira, and the Nandi to Devar- 
dhigani, the president of the Council of Valabhl in the tenth century' 
after the death of Mahavira (i.e. the beginning of the 6th century A D.) 

To sum up, the canonical works of the Jains have not originated 
at one period ; their traditions can be traced back to Mahavira and 
his disciples, or to say more correctly to the period of Candragupta 
when tradition places the council of Pataliputra. But afterwards the 
sacred books of the Jains had to undergo considerable changes and as 
a result of which several works or portions of the works were added to 
them from time to time. Finally, the Canons were written down by 
Devardhigani in the sixth century A D. which must be taken as the 
latest date of the Siddhdnta. 


THE EXEGETICAL LITERATL RE OF THE CANONS 

The exegetical literature on the Canons is very extensive. As a 
matter of fact, it is impossible to interpret the Canons without the support 
of the commentaries, and it is for this reason that the commentaries arc 
included in the present thesis. On the whole the commentary literature 
seems to be quite trustworthy since the commentators have tried to 
preserve the old traditions and the stock of tales and legends current in 
those days. The commentators while illustrating the tenets of the Canon 
have referred to old compositions {purvaprabandha) , ancient traditions 
( i/rddhasampradaya ) and ancient explanations ( vrddhavyakhyd ), which is 


88 Gf, Winternitz, op nt , p. 434. 
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an evidence to prove their authenticity. The commentators have fre¬ 
quently quoted the differences of opinions (kecit) and wherever they have 
failed to give satisfactory explanation of the texts they have had recourse 
to the authority of the older tradition ( sampradayagamya ) or the words 
of an omniscient being ( kevalin ). 

The exegetical literature which includes some of the important 
commentaries such as the Brhalkalpa Bhdsya, and its Vrtti, the Vyavahdra 
Bhdsya and its Vivarana, the Nisitha Curm, the kvasyaka Cumi, and the 
commentaries on the 'kvasyaka and Uttaradhyayana, is undoubtedly a mine 
of rich treasure in itself. In these works we come across various customs 
and beliefs prevalent in those days in different parts of India, various 
feasts and festivals, religious sects, wandering ascetics, descriptions of 
famine, robbers and dacoits, the inaccessible roads, mountains and 
deserts, economic production, industry, trade-routes, dress, ornaments, 
food, and various other matters of importance, which have nothing to 
do with religion as such, but are of general interest to the man on the 
street. The commentary literature is also important from the point 
of view of the voluminous and comprehensive narrative literature that 
it contains. According to Dr. Wintemitz, many a gem of the narrative 
art of ancient India has come down to us by way of the Jaina commentary 
and narrative literature, which would otherwise have been consigned to 
oblivion 38 The commentary literature like the canonical literature is 
also important from the point of view of the history of Indian languages. 
The canonical literature and its earliest commentaries are written in 
Prakrta language, which is very useful in tracing the history of the modem 
Indian vernaculars. 

The commentarial literature on the Canons consists of four parts, 
viz., (i) Nijjutti,\2 ) Bhdsa, (3) Gunni, and (4) Tikd ; including the Canons 
this literature is known as Pancdngi or consisting of the five parts. 

(1) NIJJUTTI 

The oldest explanatory literature on the sacred texts is represented 
by Nijjuttis which consists of a very concise explanation in verses. These 
Nijjuttis contain a number of historical or legendary tales elucidatmg 
Jam doctrines and moral or disciplinary rules given in the Jain Canons. 
The Nijjuttis were probably memorial verses which were learnt by heart 
by the teachers who used them m their oral interpretation of the Canons. 40 
It is suggested that since the Nijjuttis are aboslutely unintelligible without 
the support of the commentary, there must have been an extensive 
commentary where all tales and legends referred to in Nijjuttis must 
have been told at length. 41 But unfortunately we have no means of 
ascertaining the existence and nature of these hypothetical commentaries 

8® ibid, p. 487. • 

40 Wintemitz, op. at., P. 483 , cf. NiruUi in Pah, a work on exegesis, ascribed to Mahl 
Kaccayana, ard divided'into two parts : CulamruUt and Alaha ntrullt, Malalasekara, Dictionary 
qf Pah Proper Names, Vol. II, p. 7g. 

4 1 Jarl Gharpentier, op. cit., p, 50 f, . 
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and how far they were epitomised in the present Niryuktis . 42 The 
Nijjuttis served as the foundation for several other later commentaries. 
The following are die ten Nijjuttis : _(i) lydrdvga, (2) Suyagadanga , (3) 
Suriyapannaiti, (4) Uttardjjhayana, (5) A vassaya, (6) Dasaveyaliya, (7) Dasa- 
suyakkhandha, (8) Kappa, (9) Vavahdra and (10) Isibhasiya. The tradition 
is unanimous in attributing the authorship of the Nijjuttis to Bhadrabahu, 
who seems to be different from Bhadrabahu, the last Srutakevalin, who 
died 170 years after Maliavlra’s death {i.e., 297 B.G.), and who was the 
author of the Cheda Sutras. 

When we study the contents of the Nijjuttis we notice that they refer 
to the later traditions. For instance, the Uttarddhyayana Niryukti 43 refers 
to the story of the Bhadrabahu’s four disciples, and yakatala and Sthii- 
labhadra, and the A vasyaka Niryukti 44 to Bhadragupta, Arya Simhagin, 
Vajraswamin, Tosaliputracarya, Arya Raksita, Phalguraksita and others, 
who were the successors of Bhadrabahu. We also find a reference here 
to the origin of the Digambaras and the seven schisms in the Jam Church 
which undoubtedly represents the tradition much later than Bhadrabahu, 
the author of the Cheda Sutras . 4S 


(2) Bhasa 

After Nijjutti, comes Bhasa , the next chronological stage of develop- 
ment in the commentarial literature on the Jain Canons. Like Nijjulti, 
the Bhdsas were also written in Prakrta verses. However, it should be 
noted, that a number of verses of Nijjutti and Bhasa have so much inter¬ 
mingled with each other that it is difficult to distinguish them from one 
another. This is corroborated by the statement in the Commentary 
on the Brhatkapla Bhasya iS by Malayagiri. Similarly, the verses of the 
Bhdsya on the Dasaveyaliya have been incorporated in its Niryukti 47 and 
the same muddle is noticed regarding the verses of the Bhdsya on the 
Apassaya sutta and its Nijjutti . 4S 

The following eleven Agamas seem to have contained their Bhdsas :— 
(1) Avassaya, (2) Dasaveyaliya , (3) Uttarajjhayava (4) Kappa (5) Pa»cakappa 
(6) Vavahdra (7) Nisiha (8) Pa»camavgalasuyakkhandha (9) Jlyakappa 
(10) Oha Nijjutti and (11) Pin da Nijjutti 40 The Bhasas on the Bihal- 


** Prof A M Ghatage's article "The Dasataikihka Niryukti,” p 629, IH Q , Vol , XI 
*935 

48 91,100, 

44 764-776 , also cf Uttara. Nir. g6f 

45 See Muni Punya Vijaya’s learned article in the Malm tra Jam Vidyalaya Rajata Mahot- 
saaa Smaraka Granlha, 1915-40 ; Jarl Charpcntier’s Intraduction to the Uttaradhyayana Suira, p 49 f. 
Bhadrabahu, the author of the Nijjuttis is placed in the fourth century A D (See Prof. Ghatage, 
op at ) However, according to Leumann, the Nijjuttis were compiled m about 80 AD. 
(Schubrmg, op. cit., p 60) 

*8 P^htka, p 2. 

11 p 278. 

*8 See H. R. Kapadia, op, eti,, p, 17a ; Prof. A. M. Ghatage's article on Sutrakftanga 
Niryukti in I.H.Q,, Vol. XII, 1936, p. 370 fif. 

** See H. R. Kapadia, op, at., p. 167. 
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Kalpa Sutra, Vyavahdra Sutra and Nisitha Sutra are very important as they 
contain most valuable information regarding various topics, particularly 
the life of monks and nuns and the society of those early days. The 
Bhdsya on the Brhatkalpa Sutra is written by Sanghadasagani Ksamaera- 
mana ; so most of the Bhdsas, however, are annonymous. 

(3) Cuntti 

After Bhasa comes Cunni, an intermediate stage between the two 
periods, Bhasa on one hand and the Jikd on the other. Cunm is an 
intermixture of prakrt and Sanskrt languages pointing out an important 
era in the history of the Jain annals when by slow stages Sanskrt 
was taking the place of Prakrt in the history of the Jain literature. 

The following Agamas contain Cunnis ; — 

(x) Aydra, (2) Suyagada , (3) Vidhapannatti, (4) Jivabhigama, (5) Jam- 
buddivapannatti , (6) Nisiha, (7) Mahamsiha, (8) Vavahdra, (9) Dasdsuyak- 
khandha , (10) Kappa, (11) Pancakappa, (ia) Oha Nijjutti, (13) Pauaman- 
galasuyakkhandha, (14) Jiyakappa, (15) Uttarajjhayana, (16) A^assaya, (17) 
Dasaveydliya , (18) Nandi, (19) Anuogaadra and (20) Pakkhiya Sutta sl . Out 
of these a very few Cunnis have seen the light of day so far Some of them 
have been edited by Muni Anandasagaraji from Rutlam A cyclostyled 
copy of the Nisiha Cunni available in some of the Bhandaras and Libraries, 
has been edited by Acarya Vijayaprema Siirisvara, which is utilised in 
the present thesis. Most of the published Cunnis are ascribed to Jina- 
dasagaui Mahattara.” Out of the available Cunnis the A^assaya and 
Nisiha are most important as they contain a most valuable treasure of 
information from the point of view of Jam history and culture The 
Nisitha refers to Arya Kalaka, a contemporary of king Stilivahana of 
paitfihana, who proceeded to Persia ( Parasakula) and returned with 
ninety kings (Saha) to take revenge on king Gaddabhilla of Ujjcni, 
who is said to have abducted Kalaka’s sister and kept her m his haicm. 
The "Ayassaya Cunni records a tradition of flood m Savitthi after thirteen 
years of which Mahavlra attained kevalahood 53 It also refers to 
important kings and princes contemporary to Mahavlra and various 
other traditions. The Cunnis are also important from the point of view 
of philological studies. 

(4) '-fika 

Haribhadra Suri (705-775 A.D.) was a most distinguished and 
Versatile writer, who is considered to have written for the first time 

110 This is edited with the Vrtli ol Malayigm and KfcmaUili in the Atmananda Jam 
Granthamala by learned scholar Mum Punyatijayaji 

61 See H R. Kapadia, op. at., p igo. , 

81 The Aiasyaka Cum 1, accoidmg to Leuman, belongs to boo 650 A.D. (Schubring, 
op . cU., p. 60), cf a verse from the Manusmrli (IV 85, also Mahabha. XIII. i 4 i. 19) is quoted 
m the Acaranga Cunni (p. 97), also from the Prahjhayauganadharayam (3 9) of Bhlsa (foona, 
1937) in the Aiasyaka CUm II, p 162). 

tJ Cf. also the same tradition recorded in the Maceha Jataha (Vol. I, No. 79). 
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the co mm entaries on the Canons in Sanskrt, retaining the Prakrt narra¬ 
tives in rheir original form. He has written commentaries on Avassajya, 
Dasaveydltva, Nandi and Anuyoga He is also said to have written a 
commentary on the Pamaiand , which is now lost. 54 After Hanbhadra 
comes £llanka Sun, who lived about a century later and wrote com¬ 
mentaries on the first two A"gas with the help of Vaharigam in about 
862 or 872 A D. He is also said to hat e written commentaries on the 
remaining ten Angas which are lost now. Then we come to the com¬ 
mentators Vadivetala Sanu Sun and Devendragani, otherwise known 
as Nemicandra Sun m the clettnth century. They wrote separate 
but exhaustive commentaries on the Uri/iidjjhayara retaining the narrativ cs 
in Prakrt, in the manner of Hanbhadru Sun The famous Abhaya- 
deva Sun also belongs to this period He wrote commentaries on nine 
Ai-gzs (III-XI) and tin ouuya His commentaries on the lattir and die 
Ndyddhammakal d were teii.cd bv great Dronacarya, the author of the 
commentary on the (jgha Niyukn Tntn cc rn.es Maladhau Hemacandra, 
a senior contemporary of Achy a Hi macandia and a pupil of Abha- 
y adeva, w Lo commented on Anuyugadulni Suita Malay agin was another 
important authoi who wiote continental us- on six Upd"gas JI-VII) 
His commentary on the JambndJTzapannatU is said to have been lost, 
and diat «'n the Pannavasd is based c n Hanbhadia’s. He also wrote 
commcntaiu s on V}aiahdia Bhdsya , Pm da Nnyukti, Avayaka, Bihatkalpa 
Bhdsya v mc' mplc-tt ) and Nandi He completed lus commentary on 
Nandi m 1235 AD' 1 Ki-cnukiru completed the common*ary cn the 
Brhatkalpa Bhdsya m 127b AD Then Vijayacimala wrote lus com¬ 
mentaries on die Tunddavrydhja and Gacchdaiia in 1578 A D ; S an U- 
candra, a pupil of Hlravijaya on the Jambuddhiipannalli in 1594 A D , 
and Samaya Sundaragam on the Kalpa Sutra m the 17th century A D. j0 
Besides, a large number of D<pikas, Vwitts, _ Ikch , ard Aiaturis were written 
on the canonical literature of the Jams, seieral of which do not exist 
now In the l lkd hteiature, the commentaries on the Apassaya, Utta- 
rajjhayana , BAiatkalpa Bhdsya. Vyaialuha Bhdsya , hdndnga, Bhagavatl, 

JambudvipapiajtiapU anti Kalpa Sutra are most valuable since they have 
recorded various important traditions 

Thus the period of die Jam Canons and their commentaries extends 
from the second century B C to the seventeenth century A D. 

CONCLUSION 

Before we enter into a detailed study of the Jam Sutras , the following 
points must be borne m mind • 

The object ot presenting this thesis is simply to exhaust the social, 
political, economic, religious and geographical material presented m die 

84 The Coiumeirary ot ALila’vjyiri on PunnuaJifl. p fan. 

6S \\intemna, op cit, p o‘j2 

For other commentaries 05 the Kalpa S&tia sec the Introduction to the Kalba Saint 
by Prof. H. D. Velankar, Surat, 11139 . 
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Jain Sutras, and no chronological order of the 2 § amas is claimed in the 
present work. 

During the course of three icccnsions the present Jain Siibas have 
undergone considerable changes, and so thci c is much confusion iegarding 
the stock lists and other material presented in the Sutras-, moicover, 
the AS amas have not been ciideally edited so far 

The commentary pcnod should not be taken as one with the Suba 
period. The commentators belong to a much lalci period when many 
of the traditions belonging to the AS amai had been lost 

Inspitc of the three icccnsions which the Jam texts had undergone 
and the consequent changes which were effected m the bodv of the texts 
from time to time it would not be an exaggeration to say that much of the 
material which they embody point to a nuic h e.wly civilization than the 
sixth centuiy A D , w r hcn the final redartion of the texts was cfleeted 
•Our comparison of the social matcnal in the Jam Su/tas with tbematcnal 
^|of the same m the Buddhist Tit pit ala which as pointed out by the scholais 
is definitely old For instance, the lcfcicnce to (he architectural terms 
in the Jam Suttas with then comparison with the architectural terms in 
the Pah Suttas should convince us of the truthfulness of our assertion. It 
is not the purpose of the pi esentw oik to make a comparative study of the 
parallel features of the Jain and Buddhist Suhas which should foim a 
separate study by itself. But wherever possible such parallelisms have 
been pointed out 

: Finally, one thing should be borne in mind, while s 4 udying the Jain 

Sutras that the age of every part of it should be judged on its own merits 
with-the help of other literature and when the converging evidence sup¬ 
ports the genesis of the tradition, then alone its age could be approxi¬ 
mately fixed. 
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INTRODUCTION 

The Jain Canons, in the manner of the JStakas , are not administra¬ 
tive manuals like the Arthasastra or the Dharmsutras which can supply 
us with a full, connected and systematic account of the various aspects 
of administration. Whatever meagre account of the details of the ad¬ 
ministrative machinery is found in these texts is furnished by the stories 
which are told in quite an off-hand manner reflecting the normal life 
of the day. As a matter of fact, the Jams like the followers of other 
Sramnic religions concentrated more on the problems of penace and 
renunciation and they never showed lively interest in worldly affairs. 
In the following pages an attempt is made to arrange the meagre and 
isolated information supplied by the Jain Canons in a systematic order, 
supplementing it with the information available from other sources. 
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CHAPTER I 


CENTRAL ADMINISTRATION 
I 

KING AND KINGSHIP 

According to Jain tradition, Usabha was the first king who ruled 
over Ikkhagabhumi, the first capital of India. Before that there was 
no kingdom or king, punishment or punisher. It was a state when 
all people without exception pursued the path of dharma and conducted 
themselves towards one another in righteous manner. But in course 
of time, the people violated the laws laid by the Kulakaras, and yielded 
to all sorts of unhealthy feelings. At this time people approached N abhi, 
the father of Usabha and the latter was anointed on the throne. It 
was Usabha who taught people for the first time various arts and crafts 
and promulgated the system of punishment by confinement of a criminal 
to a particular area ( mandalabandha)} 

In ancient India a king was absolutely necessary and was considered 
an essential factor for the well-being of the people. It is further .stated, 
that a king engrossed in women, gambling, wine and hunting was 
considered unfit to look after the affairs of the State . 3 It is said that 
the maternal and paternal lineage of a king must be stainless, he must 
be satisfied with accepting one-tenth from his subjects, and must be well- 
versed in general customs ( lokacdra ), philosophical system (Veda) and 
politics . 8 According to the Ovaiya, king Kunika had all the qualifica¬ 
tions of royalty, was honoured by people, belonged to a pure Ksatriya 
family, was duly consecrated on the throne and was compassionate. 
He was a warden of the marchers ( simartkara ), upholder of peace (khe- 
mandhara ), and protector of the janapada (janavayapala) He was the 
master of palaces ( bhavana ), bed-rooms ( sayana ), scats (asana), carriages 
(Jana) and vehicles ( vahana ) in large quantity. His treasury was full of 
gold and silver, and his people had ample food. He was the master 
of slaves of both sexes, cows, buffaloes, oxen and sheep. His treasury 
(kosa), granaries ( koithdgdra ) and armouries (duhaghara) were brimming 
to the full . 4 


1 Jambu Su , 2, 29 j Ava cu , pp 153 157 Similar description is found in the Maha- 
bharata when the Devas became subjected to fear due to lawlessness ( arajakald ) and approached 
Vishnu, who appointed Prlhu as the first king or the earth, under whose rule the whole earth 
was tilled and cultivated with seventeen kinds ofgrains At this time Brahma composed 
a science for the soctal advancement and well-being of the world m hundred thousand chapters 
(Mahabha Santi p 1. vm) . 

* Brh. Bha., 1. 040 Cf Woman, dice, hunting and drink, the four stns are reprehensible 

in a king; MMbha. Ill, 13 7. 

* Vya. Bh&., 1. p. 128af. 

» Sfl. 0. 
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VICEROYALTY AND SUCCESSION 

According to the Jcttakas, kingship was generally hereditary in 
character. Normally if the prince was the only son of his father, he 
became the Viceroy, and after his father’s death succeeded to the throne. 
But if he had one or more brothers or step-brothers, there was an outburst 
of jealousy 5 after the death of the king which soon developed into bitter 
fratricidal wars. Ordinarily, if nothing untoward happened, after the 
death of his father, the eldest succeeded to the throne and the younger 
was anointed as Viceroy . 6 The Jain texts mention two types of kings, 
viz., sdvekkha and mravekkha. The former established the crown-prmce 
on the throne within his life time ; this avoided civil war and other 
calamities. In the latter type the crown-prmce succeeded after the 
death of the king . 7 In the event of a king having more than two sons, 
usually, the king, if he was living, put them to test and selected one 
to be the Viceroy. The Vyavahara Bhdsya refers to a king who put his 
three princes to test. He served them with a splendid dinner and while 
the princes were dining, he let loose furious dogs on them. The 
first prince left his dinner and ran away, the second stopped the dogs 
with sticks and finished his dinner, the third continued his dinner and 
also allowed the dogs to feed. The king was pleased with the last one 
and made him the heir-apparent . 8 * 

ABDICATION 

Sometimes, after the death of the king, the elder son was overcome 
by a feeling of disgust for the kingdom and renounced the world. In 
that case the kingdom was offered to his younger brother . 8 In some 
cases the elder brother, who had taken to asceticism came back and was 
tempted to seize the kingdom. We are told that Kundarlka and Pun- 
darika were two princes of Sageya. The former joined the ascetic order, 
but after some time he returned and wanted his kingdom back. Pun- 
darlka, the younger prince retired in his favour and took to the ascetic 
life . 10 Then there were instances of kings abdicating in favour of the 
heirs-apparent and of young princes prematurely following the path of 
renunciation and refusing consecration . 11 


5 Cf a prince employed a shepherd and made his cider brother hlmd(Uttara 71,5, p. 103). 

8 P.B.I , pp 94f, 9!>. 

' Vya Bha., 2 327 

8 3.210 , also cf 4 2G7. The Pudanjuh Jalaka (II, 247) refers to a young prince who was 

told by the ministers that he would be consecrated only on satisfying certain tests which pertain 

to the administration of justice But the prince was incapable of distinguishing between the 
two judgments, one correct and the other incorrect and consequently lost his chance to the 
kingship 

s See Uttara. 71,18, P. 248. 


M Mayi; 19. 

n Gf. the renunciation of Sala and MahSsala, Ana. cU„ p. 381s 
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RELATION BETWEEN KINGS AND PRINCES 

The whole problem of succession was complicated by ambitions, 
jealousies and the practice of renunciation . 12 The Vtvagasuja refers 
to prince Nandivaddhana of Mathura, who wanted to take the life of 
his father and rule over the kingdom. But he was detected and was 
executed . 13 Similarly, the prince Kuniya of Rayagiha put his father 
into prison and was consecrated on the throne . 14 Sometimes the 
king, out of fear, banished the unrul> prince and asked him to live in 
another place. The Avasyaka Cumt refers to the prince Semya, who, 
being afraid of his father, fled away to Bennayada and lived there with 
a merchant . 16 Then the princes Miiladeva and Agadadatta of Ujjeni 
and Sankhapura respectively are said to have been banished by their 
fathers . 19 


SUCCESSION BY PRIMOGENITURE 

It has been pointed out that as a general custom, the kingdom 
descended directly to the king’s eldest son and all was right if the king 
had an heir, but if he died heirless, it was a great problem for the minis¬ 
ters . 17 Under such circumstances, finding no other alternative, the 
heirless kings were often advised by their ministers to beget sons through 
the medium of the monks. If the monks did not agree to the pioposal 
they were brought to the palace under the pretext of hearing religious 
discourses or being asked to worship some holy image. Of the monks 
those who were full of youth and energies were foiced to cohabit with 
the inmates of the palace under the threat of execution ; those unwilling 
were even beheaded 18 The Brhalkalfialj/idsya icfvis to another mleicsl- 
mg practice of succession It is said that a certain king had tlnce princes 
who joined the ascetic order. In course of time, the king died and it so 
happened that the three ascetic piinces arrived in the city and sojouincd 
in a garden. When the mimstcis came to leain rf the amval of the 
princes, they appioachcd them along with the ioyal insignia and request¬ 
ed them to come back and accept the scepti c The fii st pim cc succumb- 


11 According to Kautdya’s Atl/iaustra (pp 32 if) tin king ■■hould guaid himself against 
his own sons Kautiha, quoting the opinions of Vis'ildL' i and 1’aiasara, says that the uniuly 
princes are constant dangei to the king and they should be kept under guard in a definite 
place or fort 
18 6, p 39 

14 Asa ett, II, p 171 , in the Thusa Jataka (No 333, III, p 122) a sixteen years old 
prince tries various expedients to kill his father 
18 p 646 

18 (Jttara , 4, p 83 a ff, 3, p 59 ff In the Succaja Jataka (III, No, 320, p. 67) a 
prince governor comes to the capital Benares, to pay his lespecls to his father. The latter 
thinks, "this fellow may do me wiongif he gets jn oppoitunity.” So he asks him to live some¬ 
where else, and return at his deatli and rule the kingdom The prince obeys aqd leaves 'Benares. 
With his chief wife, * * - 

» Gf JVaju., 14, p. 1C3 f 

18 Brh. Bln., 4. 4948 , also cf Kusa Jataka (No, 631, V, 278 ff)j also cf. the evil results 
a monk visiting the king’s harem ( Anguttara , V, p 81 ff/. - 
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ed to temptation as he could not stand the ascetic life, the second did 
not move from his resolve, whereas the third was concealed by his pre¬ 
ceptor in some nunnery . 18 

SUCCESSION OF SISTER’S SON 

Sometimes, in the absence of a son, the nephew succeeded to the 
throne. The commentary on the Uttarddhyayana refers to Gaggali, the 
sister’s son of Sala and Mahasala of Pitthicampa. They called upon 
Gaggali and after installing him on the throne joined the ascetic order . 80 
Then the Bhagamtt refers to king Uddayana of Viibhaya, who, although 
he had a son, anointed his sister’s son on the throne and joined the order 
of Mahavira. It is said, that fearing that his son would become in¬ 
fatuated with royal power, and being thus addicted to human pleasure, 
would roam about in the endless ocean of this world, Uddayana did 
not appoint him the heir-apparent . 81 

WOMEN AND SUCCESSION 

When there was no heir to the king, who could succeed to the 
throne, sometimes, though very rarely his daughter succeeded him. 
The Mahamslha alludes to a widowed daughter of a king, who, in order 
to save her family from blasphemy, wanted to commit Suttee. But 
since this custom was not pievalent in the family of the king, lie stopped 
her from doing so. After some time the king died hcirless and his 
widowed daughter was established on the throne . 88 

CHOICE BY DIVINE WILL 

There was another custom of choosing a successor to the vacant 
throne. It was the choice by the horse 88 which was made to roam 
about the town. The commentary on the Uttarddhyayana refers to prince 
Muladeva of Padaliputta who was consecrated on the throne ofBenna- 
yada in this manner. It is said that when the king died heirless, the 
five divine articles ( kakuha ) were prepared and were taken out in a pro¬ 
cession. . At last the royal officers reached a place where Muladeva 
was sitting under the shade of a tree. Seeing him there, the elephant 
trumpeted, the horse neighed, the pitcher sprinkled water, the chownes 
fanned and the parasol placed itself above him. Then the people pro- 

18 3. 3760-71 , also cf Vya Bha ,3 192, p 40 

M 10. p. 153 f. * 

81 13. 6. 

88 P 30, It is stated in the Jatakas "infamous is the land which owns a woman's sway 
ana rule, and infamous arc the men who yield themselves to women’s dominion” {Kanima 
Jala/ca, I, No. 13, p 155) , but sometimes we come across examples when women wielded the 
actual sovereignty On Udaya’s death no king was set up and we are told the commands 
°1 His widow Udayabhadda were promulgated (Udaya Jataka No. 458, IV, p. 105). 

In the Kathakoia (trans. Tawney. p 4 and note) an elephant with a pitcher of water 
roams about for seven days and cnooses a person. 
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nounced the cries of victory and Miiladeva was mounted on the elephant 
and was taken to the town where he was declared sovereign by the 
ministers and tributary kings ( mantisamanta). ai Then wc are told about 
the prince Karakaudu who succeeded to the throne of Kancanapura. 
In this case, the horse came as usual and after moving round the prince 
stopped in front of him. The citizens noticed specific marks on his 
body, the cries of victory were uttered and the musical instrument nandi 
was beaten. At this time the prince got up from his slumber and was 
taken to the town where he was consecrated on the throne. 85 Then 
the kvasyaka Curni refers to Nhaviyadasi Nanda, who sat on the throne 
of Padaliputta. It is said that the horse turned his back ( paUhim aildeti) 
towards him and he was declared sovereign. 88 Further we hear of 
the robber Muiadeva, who was being taken by the police officers for 
execution, but at this time, luckily the king died heirless and as cus¬ 
tomary the horse was taken around the town, which turned its back 
towards Muiadeva who succeeded to the throne. 81 

CONSECRATION CEREMONY 

The ceremony of consecration was an important function m ancient 
India. The Jambuddivapannatti describes the consecration of Bharata, 
the Universal Monarch. He entered the consecration hall when various 
l kings, the senapati, the purohita, the eighteen guilds {semppasem) , the 
1 merchants and others sprinkled with fragrant water and hailed him with 
cries of victory. It is said that people placed a royal crown on his 
head, rubbed his body with soft and hairy clothes dyed with fragrant 
saffron ( pahmalasukumalagandhakdsdia ), put on a garland around his neck 
and adorned his body with various ornaments. On this occasion the 
citizens were exempted from taxes and a festival was declaicd lasting for 
a long period. 88 Then we hear of the coronation ceremony of Meha- 
kumara in the Nayadhammakaha. It is said that befoic Mehakumara 
renounced the world, at the request of his parents, he was installed on 
the throne for one single day. He was given a bath with eight hundred 
pitchers made of gold, silver and gems etc. ; he was sprinkled over with 
water brought from various holy places and eailh, flowers, perfumps, 

S4 3 p. 63 a The Ova. Su , II, p 44 mentions sword ( khagga ), umbrella ( chatta ). 
crown (upphesa), shoes [mhana) and chownes (valavlartn), as the five insigma of a king, cf Milm- 
dapanha, p 330 

* s Uttara. Ti., 9 p 134 
*« II p.180 

!T Vya Bbh , 4 169 In the Darimukha Jiilaka (III, No 378, p 239) this ceremony is 

called the phussaratha or the festal car ceremony Seven days after the death ol an heirless 
king, the Purohita let a festal cai, the phmmratha , be driven accompanied by four-fold army 
amidst the beating of many hundred drums It? was expected to go to man destined to be the 
king The man whom the car singled out by stopping near him was made king , also Maha- 
anaka Jitaka (No, 634, VI, p 39), also see Kath/isarihagara, Vol V, Cb. lxv, pp. 176-7, note 
on Pancadiuyadhivasa , J A OS, Vol 33, pp. 168-66. 

« S6,3. 68, pp. 267a-270, 
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garlands, herbs, and mustard were cast over his head, and he was 
consecrated with all pomp and ceremony amidst the beating of the 
instrument dundubhi. ta 


RESIDENCE PALACE 

The palaces are described in the Jain Canons as scvcn-storyed, 
adorned with towers and pinnacles and supported by many columns 
They are described as lofty, touching the sky and decorated with flags, 
banners, umbrellas and garlands. They had domes ( thubhiyd) and their 
floors were richly studded with various gems and jewels. 30 The Jain 
texts mention several types of palaces. The Vyavahdra Bhd%ya refers to 
the palaces of Cakravartins , Vasudevas , Mdndalikas and ordinary persons 
These palaces are described as one hundred and eight, sixty-four, thirty- 
two and sixteen hands high in succession. 81 A distinction is made bet¬ 
ween a prasada and a bhavana ; the former is said to have belonged to 
gods whereas the latter to kings. A prasada was usually high and its 
height was double its width, whereas the height of a bhavana was a 
little less than its width. 82 

The harem (anteura : oroha ) which was a part of the royal pomp, 33 
played an important role in the inner and outer politics of the country. 
The king’s harem consisted of three parts : jinva-anteura, nava-anteuia 
and kanna-auteura. The first was inhabited by old women, whose youth 
had departed ; in the second lived young ladies, who were in their bloom 
of youth ; in the third lived the girls, who had not attained their prime 
of youth as yet. 34 The kings were fond of enriching iheir harem with 
beautiful women and girls without any distinction of caste. At times 
they being unmindful of public opinion did not mind capturing c\ en 
marriedgirls and beautiful nuns. The BrhalkalpaBhdsya rcfcis to the five 
hundred girls, who during a festival of Indra went out to worship 
the deity. A prince also had gone out to enjoy the festival. The prince 
asked his servants to take away the girls to the harem and keep them 
there. Later on, when the parents of the girls lodged a complaint 
with the king, they were asked, “do you not want to make my son your 

19 1. p. 2Sf The consecration ceremony is also described in the -M^'fible~'rala 
P.1XL), fiamptwr tit. 3;(S,14; 15, IV, 2ti Jllff).and thejufakin yPGhcjg.iru JritaKa, I No 13-’. 
p. 470 , Ayogham Jataxa, IV, No 5L0, p 492; vhen the subjects, headed by priests, came to 
see the prince with diverse lands of auspicious articles ; the whole city was decorated , coin II- 
zans played and danced ali round ; pnests, generals, merchants and citizens, provincials—all 
thronged at the palace and made a holiday ; the town was decorated on a heat enly sty le , die 
prince was placed on a pile of jewels, he was sprinkled from the three conches and an umbrella 
with its festoons of gold was held over him . 

90 1. p 22 ; Utlara. Ti., 13, p 189. For similar description in the Jatakas, see 

P.B I, p. 107 r. 

St 9 46f 

88 Bhag. Ti., 5 7 ; AbhidJanatajendrakaka, under ‘paiaya,’ 

88 Lf. JVSyil., 10, p 185 

84 JVut. CS.. U. p 508 , according to the Bandfuma moUha Jalaki (1,1 JO, p, 437) a harem 
is said to have comprised of sixteen thousand dancing girls : also sec Arthmastra. dd. 39-41 ; 
also Ramfijwut, II, 10. 120'; iv. , 33. 19ff. 
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son-in-law?” and the girls were married to the prince. 88 Similarly, 
a Brahmana girl named Soma was kept in the harem of Kariha 
Vasudeva to be married to his youngei brother Gayasukumala. Later 
on, however, Gayasukumala did not marry and joined the monastic 
order of Aritthanemi. 36 The king even did not hesitate to lay hands 
upon the married women. The commentary on the Kalpa sutra mentions 
king Sumukha of Kosambi, who kept Vanamala the wife of Viraka in 
his harem 31 Then we hear of king Vikkamajasa of Kaficanapura, 
who made the wife of a merchant his queen. The merchant was much 
grieved, he turned mad and died. 33 Further, the Nisltha Cum mentions 
king Gaddabhilla of Ujjeni who captured the nun-sister of Kalaka and 
kept her in Ins harem Later or, however, m order to take revenge 
on him, Kalaka left for Persia from'where he brought ninety six kings 
and waged war against Gaddabhilla. 38 

The harem was a great source of danger to the king and was, there¬ 
fore, carefully guarded by eunuchs 40 and old men The eunuchs arc 
mentioned in the Brhatkalpa sutra and its Bhdsya. They were excluded 
from the membership of the Jain Sramana Sangha. About the eunuchs 
it is said that their nature was womanish, their voice and colour were 
those of a woman, their penis was long and drooping, their speech was 
soft, and they passed urine with noise and it was foamy. They walked 
with a womanish gait looking to the right and the left and behind; they 
were soft skinned and their bodies were cold to the touch. 41 The Vivdga- 
suya mentions a eunuch who was brought up by his parents to carry on 
the profession'of a eunuch. 43 

The Jam texts mention the following guards to keep watch over 
the inmates of the harem 43 

i A kaTichukin or chamberlain had a free access to the king as well 
as the inmates of the harem.- 44 He gave reports of the happenings in 
the harem to the king 45 

35 4 5153 85 A'lta , 3, p 16f 37 2, p 40a , also Dir Cil , 3, p 105 

Uttard Ti , 18 p 233 , the Mancora Jdlaka (II, No 104) describes a similar story 
of a king, who, seeing the beauty of Bodhisattva’s wife, got enamoured of her The king 
sent a man, who placed a jewelled crest in his cart The loyal officer, declared him to be a 
thief and took him to the execution ground , also Dhamniapada A , II, 2f 

33 10 p 371 

40 According to Vatsyayana, no man was allotted to enter into the royal harem except 
relatives and sertants and in some piovinces artisans , Brahmanas wcic allowed to get into 
the harem for supplying flowcis to the ladies, with whom they contcrscd separated by a screen , 
Chakladir, Studies in the Kdmasutia, p 170 

41 4 4,4 5144 f Fourteen cla'ses of eunuchs arc distinguished here They are 

Pamlqya, Viitya, Rina, Kumhlu Iviluya. Sauni, TakLammauu, Pakhiyipakkhiy.i, Sogandhtya avdAnlt-i 
( ibid , 5160 f, also Bhh ,3 2 iJ , also cf NCindii, XII, 11 IT) On eunuchs sec Kathasanlsdgain, 

Vol III, Appendix “Indian Eunuchs,” pp, 319 329 

« 2, p I<1 

43 Kau^dya also speaks of the employment of old women and eunuchs in the harem, 
Arlhandslra, p 40, 

44 Aiji Cii , 9, p 508 , according to Vacaspati, a knheukm has a free access in the harem, 

he is old, Brahmana by caste, virtuous and clever m every thing {Abhidhanamjendrakoia, under 
'kaheuh'). ' . 48 Raya. Su., Ti., 210 
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2 A varisadhara was another guard of the harem. It is said that his 
testicles were removed by surgical operation ( vaddhia) since childhood. 49 

3 A makattara was an executive officer of the harem. He took the 
ladies of the harem to the king, told them stories after their menstruation 
bath, pacified their anger and reported the cause of the anger to the 
king. 47 

4 A dandadhara carried a staff in his hand and kept a watch over the 
harem 48 

5 A dandarakkkiya, with the permission of the king took a man or 
a woman into the harem. 48 

6 A Mariya sat at the entrance of the harem with a staff in his hand. 50 

It is to be noted, however, that inspite of the strictest precautions, 

the women of the harem were often corrupt and immoral to a degree, 
and such affairs had serious repurcussions on the affairs of the state. 
We come across ministers who had illicit connections with the queens. 51 
By bribing the servants the merchants could get entry into the harem. 
We are told that king Gunacandra of Srinilayanagara punished a mer¬ 
chant for such an offence. 58 We are told that when king Seniya of 
Rayagiha could not get Sujettha in marriage, he sent Abhayakum ara 
to Vesali, who began to live near the royal harem, in the disguise of a 
merchant. There he established contact with the maid-servants of the 
harem and managed to kidnap Gellana. 53 Then we are told that all 
inmates of king Pajjoya’s harem except Siva were violated by Mahissara. 54 
The Brhatkalpa Bhasya refers to the girls of the king’s harem who 
used to talk with outsiders from the windows ; one day they escaped 
with their lovers unnoticed. 65 The prohibition of the monkeys in the 
harem also shows that the kmg used to take every precaution to guard 
the chastity of the inmates of the harem. 56 


*® Brh Bhd , 4 6167 , Nisi, cu , 9. pp 508, 729 , Raya Su , Ti., 210. The other 

methods of making impotent were rubbing the testicles with thumb, the fore-finger and the 
middle finger and making them ineffective by medicine (cippiya), Brh Bhd ,4 6167 

41 Nisi cu , 9 p 508, kancukiya and mahaltanka are mentioned by Vatsyayana, who 
were employed m the harems of kings They were employed by the queens in sending messages 
accompanied by various presents to the king , Chakladar, Studies in the Kdmasulra, p. 109 
4* Abhidhfmardjcndrakosa, under 'dandadhara ’ 

Ibid under 'dandarakkkiya ‘ 

so Ova ,7 p. 25 According to the Matanga Jataka (IV, No. 497, p. 382), the duty of a 
dovdnya was to thrash Candidas or similar vagabonds who wanted to peep at the palace, with 
sticks or bamboo posts, catch them by the throat and fling them on the ground. 

61 See Viva, 5 p 35 In the Jatakas a minister guilty of misconduct in the harem, is 
asked to leave the town He migrates to Kosala and becomes a confidential advisor of the 
Kosalan king when he instigates border raids and a regular invasion against his old master 
(Ghata Jataka, No 355, III, p 168 , also Mahnsilava Jataka, No. 51, I, p 262). 

5> Pinda Nit T 1,127, p 48 a 
68 Ava cu , II, p 165 f. 

*4 tbtd , II, p 176. 

55 1. 991 f. 

55 , hd., 5. 6923. 
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co-wives 

There were jealousies and rivalries among the co-wives in the 
harem and so the harem had its own internal politics. The Vivdgasuya 
refers to king Mahasena of Supaittha, who had one thousand queens. 
The prince Sihaseria is said to have married five hundred girls, of whom 
Sama was the chief and the prince’s favourite. The prince Sihasena 
who had become a king now, was so fond of Sama that he neither cared 
for nor took any notice of the other queens. When the mothers of the 
neglected queens came to learn of the unhappiness of their daughters 
they plotted among themselves to put queen Sama to death. When 
the king came to know of this he caused to be built a great mansion 
and issued invitations to the mothers of the neglected queens. After 
sometime the king shut all its doors and set fire to it. 6T Then we read 
about Revai, who was the chief among the thirteen wives of Mahasayaya 
of Rayagiha. She could not enjoy fully the company of her husband 
owing to her twelve co-wives. So she is said to have disposed of six of 
them by means of weapons and the rest by means of poison. 58 The 
commentary on the Uttar&dhyayana mentions king Jiyasattu of Khiipait- 
thiya, who married a painter’s girl named Kanayamafijari. The king 
had many other queens and he visited them by turns. Once it was the 
turn of Kanayamafijari who told him nice stories, and detained him for 
six months. The king was very much pleased with her and exclusively 
devoting himself to the pleasure of love with her alone, he passed the 
time. Upon this her co-wives became enraged against Kanayamafijari 
and sought for an opportunity to take revenge on her. One day the 
co-wives made a complaint to the king against Kanayamafijari saying 
that she was working some evil spell against him. The king made 
inquiries and he was pleased with the prudence of his beloved. The 
king made her the mistress of the whole kingdom and invested her with 
a frontlet ( patta ). 66 

Very often the queens were jealous of the sons of their co-wives. 
When king Gunacanda, after the death of his father, came to the throne 
of Sakcta, his step-mother felt suspicious of him and sent him a poison- 
smeared sweet-meat ball ( moyaga ) to cat. At that time Gunacandra’s 
two step-brothers also were present there. He divided the moyaga in 
two and gave each of them. Soon after eating this the boys were affected 
by poison and the physicians were called for treatment. 50 Then wc 
hear of the jealous step-mother of Kuijala who caused his step-son’s 
eyes to be put out by her strategem. 51 Wc also come across instances 
when a king was poisoned by his own queen. Wc arc told that when 


« p. 51 f. 

18 Ui&., 8, p. 02. 

,s p 141 a f,cf. also Sujala Jataka (No. 300), III, p. 21, 
60 Ava, cu , p, 402 f 
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king PaesI of Seyaviya embraced the Jain faith, he did not attend to 
state affairs attentively. Thereupon his queen Sui iyakanta is said to 
have poisoned him and established her son on the throne. 68 


II 

KINGS OFFICERS 

THE CROWN-PRINCE OR TUVARAJA 

Next to the king stood the crown-prince who was the brother or 
Son or kinsman of the king. He was also known as Isara ( Isvaia) and 
possessed eight virtues such as animS, mahirrut , etc. 1 After finishing 
'his daily duties, he went to the assembly and attended the affairs of 
goVernment. 8 A crown-prince was supposed to be efficient in seventy 
’two arts, eighteen provincial languages, music, dancing, and the art of 
fi ghting on horseback, elephant and chariot. 8 * 

PUROHITA 

' ' Like the crown-prince, purokita or the king’s adviser in matte) s 
religious and secular as well, finds an important place in the king's 
.assembly. He is enumerated along with the most important offiLcis 
‘of administration and is counted among the seven jewels. 4 The Vivd- 
gasuya mentions the priest Mahesaradatta of king Jiyasattu, who per¬ 
formed sacrifice in order to avert the king’s misfortunes. Sometimes 
the priest acted as a witch-doctor. It is said that when the king was 
engaged in some battle, the purokita, captured eight hundred boys from 
the four communities, viz., Bambhana , Khattiya, Vausa and Sudda and 
performed sacrifice ( santihoma ) with the flesh of their hearts ( hiyamiaya) “ 


•I Raya So., 203 f ; Kautilya gives some traditional names of qucen6 who had con 
spired against their husbands and winch had cost them their lives. Kaufilya asks the king to 
guard himself from his queens. Armed women generally guarded palace and the king 
entered it if he was personally satisfied of the queen’s purity Hence it Was necessary to wean 
her from the undue influence of ascetics, buffoons and public women , Arthasasira, p. 40. 

1 Am, CS., p. 11. 

4 Vya. Bha„ 1, p. 120. 

* Ova. Su„ 40, pp. 18& ff, the crown-princc is mentioned as one of the eighteen tirlhai 
m ancient Hindu literature. He was the right hand, right eye and right ear to the king , 
Dikshitar, H A.I., pp. 106,101) f.; also cf. the Kurudhamma Jataka (II, No 276, p 374) where 
the crown-prince is supposed to wait every evening on the king and receive the greetings of 
the people. 

4 Th a., 7. 6S8 , cf. Mihndapailha (p. 114), which mentions sempah, purokita, akkhadassa, 
bhttnddganka, chattagahaka and khoggagahaka as six important officers of the king. 

6 ®. p. 33 , the Dhonasakha Jataka (III, No. 353, p. ICO), refers to an ambitious purokita 
who helps the king through a sacrificial ceremony to acquire a city which Is difficult to conquer. 
He proposes to his lord to pluck out the eyes of the thousand captured kings, to rip up their 
bellies, take out the entrails and give a ia/i-offenng to a god , see also Fick, op, at., th, vn, 
The House Priest of the King." 
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THE ROYAL COUNCIL AND THE MINISTER 

The panshad or Council is an important limb of the central organisa¬ 
tion and its origin can be traced to a very early period. The Jain texts 
describe five kinds of Council of a king : puranti, chattanti, buddhi, mantri 
and rahassiyd. It is said that when the king went on tour, all the officials 
attended on him till he returned ; this council of officials was called 
puranti. The members of the chattam council had the privilege of 
holding the umbrella over the king and were permitted to go up to the 
outer assembly hall The buddhi pansat consisted of members who 
were well-versed in general customs ( loka ), the Vedas and the scriptures 
( samaya ). Various rumours and off-hand remarks current among the 
people were brought to their notice The fourth council was the council 
of ministers. They were well-versed in politics ( rdyasattha ), were born 
in the family with no royal connections (atakkuliya), were sincere, old in 
age and bold ; the king counselled with them in a secret place. The 
last council was known as rahassiyd. The members of this council 
pacified the angry queen, carried the news of the dates of the purificatory 
bath after monthly course of various queens ; they also informed the 
king the names of his daughters who were eligible for marriage. They 
also informed him of the love-affairs of the queen and also talked with 
the king in private on various topics pertaining to his sexual life. 0 The 
mantn pansat was an organised council of ministers who were concerned 
with the political affairs of the realm. It is said that a minister should 
always think of his country, city and the master and he should be efficient 
in law and administration. 6 7 A minister or amdtya had power to punish 
even a king, and we come across instances, although rare, when the 
ministers dismissed a king and appointed another king in his place. 
We are told that king Jiyasattu of Vasantapura loved his queen Suku- 
mahya excessively and as a result of this he neglected the affairs of the 
state One clay the ministers assembled together and after banishing 
the king and the queen put the prince on the throne 8 In order to pro¬ 
tect the realm from internal disturbances and the invasion of the enemy, 
a mmistci is said to have employed a number of spies such as siicakas, 
anusucakas, pratisucakas and saivasucakas, who supplied him all sorts of 
secret information The siicakas made fncndship with the harem officers 
and found out internal secrets of the harem ; the anusucakas were employed 
to detect the foreign spies in the city ; the pi ahsucakas sat on the city gate 
apparently doing some menial woik ; the saivasucakas gathered informa¬ 
tion through their assistants and reported it to the amdtya These spies 
were both males and females and they woikcd in frontier territories, 
their own country, cities and the royal harem. 8 The ministers were 

--——— r t- 

6 Brh Bha Pi, 378 383 , 1 Vya Bhn . 1. pp 129 f L ' ’ . 

8 Kva cu , p 534 , for similar references see Saccamkira Jdiaka (I, No 73), p 328’ ‘ * 

8 Vya. Bha , 1, p 130a f According to the Mahabharata fiinti p LXvih; 8-12) thf em¬ 
ployment and direction of spits is one of the prime duties of the king They are td/Be setw 
uties, provinces, and the terntoues of feudatories, also see Arthamstra, pp. 17-fil}? >*' - 
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helpful in attaining the objective of defeating the enemy by diplomatic 
machination. Their feigned dismissal was made and they were allowed 
to join the services of the opponent. We hear of the minister of Sali- 
vahana of Paitthana, who joined the king Nahavihana as a minister 
and after exhausting his whole treasury informed his master who invaded 
the enemy and captured his kingdom. 10 

Besides, there were other officers such as chieftains (ganan&yaga), 
head police officers (dandatidyaga), knights (/a/awzra), u pends of families 
kodumbija), the head of a mercantile guild ( setthi )^ a generals (senavai) 
and frontier guards [sandhuala), 13 who formed an assembly of king’s 
officers. 


tartfia h 11, R P 200 ^ minister Vassakara in Buddhist literature by whose 

pp. si/ff b0n hC Umty ° f ** Vajjla “ confe deracy was broken (Com on the Digha , 11. 

as th ' W^thr^nnwTff d W “ h a pat l a by the kin S > th ey possessed the same status 

ii Ti?’ ™ only d ‘ f F er< ; n , ce was that they were without chownes. 

I* ? re T^ veal ^„ wltb a golden pa({a inscribed with the image of god 
' r>. P 313 ; 148, p 285 ; Am. e fl„ 9, p 506 , Bjh. Bha. Vr , 3 


n.t. 


, 3 3767 , Kalpa. 



CHAPTER U 


FISCAL ADMINISTRATION 

SOURCES OF REVENUE 

Revenue and taxation were the chief support of the State. Revenue 
in ancient India was derived partly from taxation and partly from sources 
other than taxation. “jThe Vyavahdra Bhisya mentions one-sixth of the 
produce as legal tax , 1 but it seems that it varied according to the amount 
of the produce, the cost of cultivation, the condition of the market and 
the nature of the soiM The commentary on the Bindg. Miyukti speaks 
oi a house-tax and mentions that a king should collect two drammas 
every year from each house.*-/(The Ntittha curai refers to a merchant 
who had twenty vessels, and he gave one as a royal tax.*\ 

COMMERCE 

Commerce was the largest contribution only next to that of land 
revenue. ''Taxes on commerce and industry were imposed in consi¬ 
deration of the difficulty or otherwise of purchase and saje oi goods by 
merchants, their standard of life, family expenses and incidental charges 
on intermediaries and labour. The taxes were imposed by th^ king 
and it depended on him whether to levy taxes from a merchant or not. 
The Ndyddhammakaba refers to the sea-faring merchants of Campa who 
visited the king of Mihila with the precious gift of a pair of ear-rings. 
The king was much pleased to receive the gifts and exempted the mer¬ 
chants from the tax 6 Then we hear of the merchant Ayala who 
returned from Parasaula with a huge amount of wealth. He visited the 
ruler of Bennayada with a plate (thdla) full of silver, gold and pearls 
and was exempted fiom tax . 6 

OTHER SOURCES OF INCOME 

There were various other sources of income to the State. Eighteen 
kinds of taxes are mentioned in the Jain texts :—taxes from cows (go}, 
buffaloes (mahisa), camels (ufh), cattle (pasu), goats (chagall), grass (tana ), 
palala grass (puvdl in Hindi), chaff (busa), wood (katftia) coal (ahgdra), 
plough (siyd), threshold ( umbara, com. dehali ), 1 pasture-ground (jahghd or 
jangd), bullocks ( bahvadda ), earthen pots ( ghaya ) hides and skins (comma), 

» 1. p 128a. 

* Gautama (X 24) speaks of three different rates, one-tenth, one eighth and pne-oixtb, 
to be taken from the land , sec also Mam, VII, 130 IT. 

3 87. p. 32a 

* 20. p 1281. 

« 8. p. 102. 

8 Uttari. Ti., 3. p. 84 

1 This tax is also mentioned in the Brti. Bha., 3, 4770. 
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food ( cullaea ) and any other tax imposed' by will [uppatti, com. svecchayd- 
kalpita) } 5 The tax collectors (sunkapdla) are ynentioned^ 9 Besides, 
there were other sources of income to the State. iThe Ndyddhammakahd 
mentions a jeweller of Rayagiha who wanted to build a lake in the town. 
He visited the king with precious gifts and got his permission to do so. 10 
Then we hear of a goldsmith Kumaranandi of Campa, who wanted to 
go. to the island of Pancasela. He visited the king with a precious gift 
of gold and got his sanction for making an announcement to that effect. 11 
U nclaimed property and treasure-trove were other sources of income to 
the king. We are told of the king Vijayasena of Candrakanta, who, 
hearing the death of a certain merchant, deputed his officers and took 
possession of his property. 1 * The Nisltha curni refers to a certain king 
who punished a certain merchant and confiscated the treasure-trove 
which he had discovered. The same king is said to have honoured a 
Brahmana who discovered a similar treasure-trove. 18 Fines and for¬ 
feitures formed another plentiful source of income. The commentary on 
the Brhatkalpa Bhdsya refers to an imposition ofa fine of eighty thousand 
T&pakas on one who raised his sword or any other weapon to kill another 
persdii. However, if a person attacked did not die of the stroke, the 
amount 'of fine varied from country to country. In Anandapura, for 
example*' for such an-offence a person had to pay a sum of rupees five 
only - ; fipra serious quarrel, however, a sum of rupees twelve and a half 

was‘fined. 14 ’ 

, >*, 

' ASSESSMENT AND COLLECTION 

Unfortunately, we have very little information regarding the ad¬ 
ministration of land-revenue and taxation and the different grades of 
officials connected with this work. The Kalpa sulra refers to the uij- 
juyasabhd, which belonged to the king Hatthivala of Pava, where Loul 
Mahavlra passed the last few days of his life and attained salvation 
A rajjuya was a survey-minister, who measured a janapada field by holding 
one $nd of the rope tied to. a stick, the other end being held by the ownei 
of the field, and is identical with the rajjugdhaka amacca of the Jdtakas 
and the rdjuka o Asokan Edicts.No other officials are mentioned. 

< * Ava. Mr., 1071 f. (Han.) ; also Com. by Malayagin, p 596. The Brihmamc lilei aline 
mentions the taxes from the office of State goldsmith, the institution of prostitutes, biukluip 
sites, guilds of artisans, handicrafts, religious and charitable endowments, water tax, inform- 
tax, flowers, fruits and vegetable gardens, game forests, timbei and elephant iorcsls, heads 
of. cattle, assess-camels, horses, hides and skins, etc., Dikshitar, op. at., p. 176. 

• Uttara. f«., 3. p. 71. 

»® 13, p. 142. 

* »»- Uttati. Ti„ 19. p. 251a. 

11 Kalpa Tt., 1. p. 7, cf; Vinaya, tit, II. 21; Avadana Sataka, I, 3, p. 13 ; also Mayhika 
Jaiaka (No. 390), III, p. 299 f. 

18 20. p. 1281. CT.Gautama, X. 44 ; Yajnacalkya Sm T ti (II, 2,34 f) , Manu, VII, 133 

»* 4. 5104. 

»» Kuntdhamm Jataka (II, No; 276) j Fiet, op, at., pp. 148-152., pp, 142-44. 
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About the collection of taxes it may be mentioned that the collec¬ 
tors were very oppresive to die poor-folk. We are told of a king who 
invaded another king for non-payment of taxes ( kappaka ) . 16 The Vivdga- 
suya refers to a district-officer ( latthablda ) named Ikkai who harassed the 
people of five hundred villages under his jurisdiction by means of various 
taxes ( kara ), custom duties ( bhara ), interest bribe, insult, compulsory 
contribution {dcjja) , punitive taxes (bJiejja), extortion of money at the 
point of the sword, by giving shelter to thieves, by setting fire and way¬ 
laying the travellers. 1 ’ The Brhatkalpa Bhdsya .refers to the'king of 
Soparaya who demanded tax from the merchants (negama). They 
refused to pay and the king ordered his tax-collectors to burn down their 
houses. 1 ® 


18 Aoa iu , II, p 190 
» 1. p 3f. 

18 I. 2506 f In the Jataiai the tax collectors are mentioned as hungry ] 
the poor earnings at the cultivator. Wc come across references when the su 
pressed by taxation took their Wives and families and wandered in the forest I 
where once stood villages, there now were none, and the people through the fear t _ 
officers by day did not venture to dwell m then houses but fencing them about wit] 
branches, as son aso the day broke, they disappeated into the forest (Fick, op, tit,, p, 120 T.), 
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administration of justice 
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JUDICIARY AND JUSTICE 

In the ancient books of the Hindus it is repeatedly emphasised that 
a judge should deliver his judgment free from any prejudice, dispassion¬ 
ately and impartially. 1 In the Jdtakas it is said that punislunent should 
be awarded with ‘careful measure’ to the nature and degree of the offence 
committed.’ The Vyavahdia Bhdsya refeis to a judge called lupajakklta 
(rupudakkka in Pali), who js described as wejl-versed in Bhambhija, 
Asurukkka* Pfitisasira of Matbara and D(inAaniti of Kaugflinya, who never 
accepted any bribe and did not show favour to any one while pronouncing 
his judgment. 4 However, it should be noted that too much importance 
cannot be attached to ideals of justice preached in ancient India, and 
from what we gather from various stories we come to the conclusion that 
the judicial arrangements were not sound and efficient, but corrupt and 
oppressive to a degree. The kings were suspicious by nature and most 
severe punishments were inflicted on those who gave rise to the slightest 
mistrust in their mind. Very often an innocent person was arrested 
cm a charge of robbery and brought before the court, whereas the 
offender was set at liberty. 5 

CASES 

The term used for a law-suit in our texts is ‘ vavahdia ’ Theft and 
robbery seem to have' been most ordinary cases that came before the 
court for adjudication, but other cases were also not less in num bei . B 

1 Cf. Mrcchakatika, Act IX, pp 256 f. 

1 Cf. Rathalatthijalaka (No. 332), III, p 106 The commentary on the Dlgha, II, p 519 
gives an account of the administration of justice in Vesali. When a criminal was brought 
before the rulers of the Vajjis, at first he was made over to the Vimcchayatnahamattas , who set 
hint free if he was innocent, otherwise made him over to the Vohankas Then the VohUnka < 
made him over to the Sutladharas, if guilty, then to the Atlhakulas, then to the Senapati, then to 
the Uparijan and finally to the Rajan . The Ryan then investigated the case and set the accused 
free if he held him innocent, otherwise pronounced the judgment in accordance with the 
‘Pavtnipotthaka,' the ‘Book of Customs.’ 

»* Lmbhrya and kmya are mentioned in the Lahtavutara (p. 156). 

* 1 . p 132 ; cf mpadakkha in Milindapafiha, p 344, 

0 Cf. Uttara. Su>, 9. 30 , also see Jutaka (IV, p 28 i ), where an ascetic suspected ot 
robbery at night is, after being reviled and beaten by the owners of the house, earned into 
the presence of the king and was impaled Similarly, Carudatta of Mrcchakatika was charged 
with the murder of a woman and theft of her jewels though no confession of crime was elicited 
from him. 

8 The topics which give rise to law-suits are grouped by Manu (VIII, 4-7) under eighteen 
titles, namely s (1) recovery of debts, (2) deposit and pledge, (3) sale without ownership, (4) 
concerns among partners, (5) Resumption of gifts, (6) non-payment of wages, (7) non-perior* 
mancc of agreements* (8) rescission of sale and purchase, (9) disputes between owners 
S. ^henismen, (10) disputes regarding boundaries, (11) assault. (12) defamation* 

(13) theft, (14) robbery and violence, (15) adultery, (16) duties of mau and Wue, (17) inheritance 
and partition, (18) gambling and betting. 
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We are told of a simple villager, who was going to trade with his bullock- 
cart loaded with com and a partridge-cage tied to it. On his way he 
met some perfumers who enquired whether he wanted to sell his 
‘partridge-cage tied to the cart’ [sagada-tiltiri ) which could also mean 
‘the cart as well as the partridge.’ The simpleton replied in the affir¬ 
mative The perfumers paid him a kdhdvana and taking his bullock- 
cart as well as the partridge made off The poor villager went to the 
court, but lost his case. Aftei sometime the villager visited the 
perfumers with his bullocks 111 exchange of two pdlis of satlu provided 
their mother came to him nicely dressed and decked with ornaments 
with the offer The perfumers agreed to the pioposals and their mother 
approached the villager as desired by him The villager succeeded 
in his strategem and holding the woman by hand departed In the 
meantime the people gathered there, and they heard the whole story. 
The villager got his bullock-cart back and allowed the woman to go. T 

Then we hear of a murder case Kappaka, who was a Brahmaija 
by caste, once murdered a washerman and in wrath dyed his clothes 
with the latter’s blood The guild of the washerman (sent) went to the 
court ( mjahtla ), but seeing Kappaka there conversing with the king, 
came home 8 

Sometimes even for ordinary offences complaints were lodged with 
the king. We arc told about a man of Lata, who took away the 
umbrella of a Maharastnan. The latter sued the former in the court, 
but he lost the case. 9 Then we hear of a quarrel between Karakanffii 
and a Brahmana over a staff [danda). Karakandu pleaded before the 
judges (, kaianikas ) that since that bamboo staff had grown in his cemetry, 
it belonged to him , the judges pronounced their judgments in favour of 
Karandu 10 

Sometimes even the Jam monks had to appear in the Law-Court 
We arc told that when Van a was six months old he was taken by the 
Jam monks for oidination In course of time, the mother of the child 
filed a suit in the court against the monks The king sat to the cast, the 
Jam Sangha to the south and the lelativcs and fnends of Vaira on the left 
of the king The whole town was on the side of the plaintiff The 
mother tempted the child by showing various toys but the child would 
not come to her. The father of Vaira, who had taken to ascetic life, 
and who belonged to the opposite party, called out his child and asked 
him to take up the rajohaiana and the child obeyed The mother lost the 
case and the child was given to the monks 11 At times the Jam monks 
visited the king and complained against the prostitutes, who tresspassed 
on their residence with the intention of distracting and seducing them 12 


7 

Das cu , p 58 , Vasu , p 

57 , also cf .ha cu , p 119 

S 

Ava cu , II, p 181 f 


9 

Vya Bha 3 345 f, p 

69. 

10 

Vtiara 77,9, p 134, 


H 

Ava. cu , p 391 f. 


ia 

Brh Bha , 4. 4923-25 , 

also see Ultaia., 3, p. 72 a. 
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False testimony ( kudasakkha ) and falsification of documents (kudaleha~ 
karanu ) were common. 13 


II 

CRIME AND PUNISHMENT 
ROBBERY 

Various kinds of offences are mentioned in the Jain texts, amongst 
which robbery, adultery murder and non-execution of the king’s order 
are the chief. Robbery was considered a regular art (vijjcl) in ant lent 
India. 14 Various types of thieves are mentioned : thieves (dmota), 
robbers ( lomahaia ), cut-purses ( ganlhibheya ) and burglars ( takkaia ) 16 
The Jam canons describe a number of robbers of fame, who re- 
* sided well-guarded in the robber-settlements known as cmapalh. The 
Vivdgasuya gives a graphic description of a coiapalh known as Saladav! 
situated in the north of Purimatala m a forest. The coiapalli was located 
in an unapproachable mountain-ravine ; it was fuither guarded by 
a wall and bamboo-hedges ( vamsijdli) and surrounded by a trench 
( phariha ) formed by inaccessible water-falls (pavdya) of the mountain 
It had one gate but there were many secret passages and it had its own 
water supply. 18 Sihaguha is mentioned as another corapalh in Riiya- 
giha. 1T 

The elaborate description of the robbers given in Jain canons ls 
shows that they were very powerful and it was difficult even for the king 
to suppress them There were regular fights between the king’s arm) 
and the lobbeis winch sometimes resulted m the defeat of the founcr 
The robbers carried off the cows, 1 ' 1 horses, maid-servants, chilclicn, 20 
even nuns,* 1 and set fuc to the villages, towns, houses and forests Thc\ 
destroyed the ships, extiacted money at the point of the swotd, made 

18 Uid , p XI, also noli s, p 211 , A ,a SO , (Ilari ), p 821) 

14 Science ol larceny is ascubid to various authors headed by Skanda, Kanakasakli, 
Bhaskaranandi and Yogacui ja llucvcs were also called Skandaputra Compaic Gicuan 
Mercury and St Nicholas of England lhis God was the patroii dci 1 \ of thieves , Radii i 
Govind Basaka, /2/ Q,, V , l!)2 l J pp 312 H , also see KathOsantsiigara (Vol II, pp 181 41, 
note on ‘Stealing ’ Muladeva is considered as the arch-thief of Hindu fie lion, whom Bloomfield 
identifies with Karnisuta, Goniputraka, Gomkiiputra or Gonikasuta He is supposed lo havi 
written a famous manual of thieving entitled i ‘Slrya&istrafMacartaka' or Sleya^iihafiiaoaitain 
Miiladeva is also mentioned in the com on the D'lgha (I, 89) , also see Dr A N Upadhye’s 
JDhurtukliyuria , A critical Study, p 21 and note. 

16 Uttaru iii , 9 28 l’oi seven types of robbers and eighteen ways of encouraging 

robbery, see Panha PI 3, p 58 , cf the lypes ol coins m the Buddhist literature. Law, India 
Described, pp 172 f 
18 3, p 20 
11 Nayil , 18, p 200 
1® Panha, 3, pp 43a IT 
>8 Cf also Mahal) Ifi , I, 233, 5 IT 

30 See Uttaru cii , p 174 , cf also Mrcchakatika (IV, 0) which refers to children being 
robbe 1 a vay fiom the lap of the nur'es 

>1 Cf Vya, Blia,, 7, p 71a , Br/i Bhii., 0 0275. 
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forcible entry into the residence of monks and threatened them with 
death. 2 ’ The diieves were cxpci t in making breaches in the wall. 
Various types of the breaches of the wall are mentioned, viz , the bleach 
of the shape of a cornice ( kavisisa ), jar (kalasa),l i->h { nanddvatta ),** lotus 
and a human being It is stated that once a burglar was caught in the 
breach he had excavated, by the owner of the house who took hold of 
his feet protruding from the breach. But the burglar’s companions 
dragged him out from the other side of the wall Caught in this 
position he was smashed by the cornice coming down 24 The robbers 
came out at night and at times lived on half-burnt corpses, flesh of 
wild animals and roots . 25 

The Vwagasuya describes Vijaya of Saladavi who was the ung-leader 
of the robbers who aimed at the object on hearing its sound ( saddavehi ) 
and was the foremost warrior in wielding the sword He gave shelter 
to adulterers, pick-pockets, thieves and many olher undesirable persons. 
He raided towns and villages, lifted cattle, took captives, waylaid tra¬ 
vellers, terrorised people by breaking open their walls, tortured them, 
destroyed their properly and extracted money fiom them by force 28 
Then we hear of Cilaya, a slave-boy ( ddsaceda ) of Dhanna of Rayagilia. 
Being dismissed by his master from service he approached Vijaya, the 
leader of five hundred robbers of Slhaguha and joined his gang. The 
leader of the robbers appointed him as his body-guard with a sword in 
his hand ( asilatthiggaha ). Vijaya taught him various spells (vijjd) and 
incantations {manta) etc , in connection with the art of larceny In 
course of time, Vijaya died and Cilaya was appointed in his place. 
Once Cilaya pioposcd to commit a dacoity m the house of D hann a. 
The robbers got ready equipped thcmscheS well with swords, bows, 
arrows and vauous other weapons and marched towards Rayagiha, 
amidst the beating ofdrums, to invest the house of Dhanna The robbers 
reached the city-gate , their ring-leader recited the spell which could 
open the locks (idlugghddamvijjd) , 27 took out watci fiom his wateibag 
( udagabatthi ) and sprinkled it o\ci flic doois The doors wcic opened 
and Cilaya, along with his paity lushed into the city. He challenged 
the citizens to stop him ancl along with huge amount of wealth, carried 
off Sumsuma, the daughter of Dhanna to the forest 28 

The commentary on the Uttaiddhyayana mentions another robber 
Mandiya by name Mandiya tied a bandage lound Ins knee and pre¬ 
tended that he was suffering from a festcimg boil [did lhagamla) . He 
worked as a tailor ( tunnda ) during the day tunc and lobbed the people 

53 Brh Bha , 3 3003 f , also cf Gold SuLtd in llic Augullara, IV, p 3 >!) 

33 Nandiyavalta is the name of a huge fisli (ihc com. on the A'lgullara fb.II.D ), I, p. 203 
after Malalasekara, op tit , If, p J'J ) 

31 Ullara. Tl , 4, p 80a f. 

35 Panha , 3, p. 45a 

36 3, p. 20 , also Maya , 18, p, 208 f. 

81 Thieves also carried agiieyaklta to extinguish the lamps ; Radha Govmd Basaka LH,Q.n 
Vol. V, 1929, p. 313 , see Dasakumracanta, p, 77, Kale, Bombay, 1923. 

*8 JVojm., 18, p. 209 ff, , 
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at night. The robber had an underground cell and whatever wealth 
he brought was kept in this cell. The robber also had a sister. It was 
the practice of the robber to get the stolen property earned by a man, 
who was seated near the well built m the middle of the underground 
cell and his sister under the pretext of washing his feet, hurled him into 
the well where he died. When Muladeva was appointed as sovereign 
of Bennayada, he tried to catch the robber but could not succeed. Once 
Muladeva (clad in the dress of a Kdrpdhka) hid himself at a certain place 
at night. Mangliya passed that way and promised Muladeva to make 
him rich. Muladeva was made to carry the stolen goods. But while 
washing the feet of Muladeva, Mandiya’s sister made him a sign to flee 
away and Muladeva escaped Later on, Muladeva married Mandiya’s 
sister and impaled the robber. 26 

Punishments for robbery were of various kinds, amongst which impri- 
/ sonment, mutilation and death penalty were the chief. We are told 
that when the robber Vijaya carried off the daughter of the merchant 
Dhanna, the latter approached the city police ( nagaiaguttiya) with large 
presents and lodged a complaint The police officers, clad in mail 
coats, duly armed with bow, arms and weapons, started in search of 
the robber. They reached an old garden and discovered the corpse 
of the girl in a well. Following the foot-marks of the robbci the police 
reached the mdlukd thicket and put the robber under aricst They 
showered blows on him with fists, elbows, knees and sticks, tied his hands 
behind his neck, suspended the ornaments of the deceased girl on his 
neck'and brought him to the town They marched him on the roads 
beating him with thong, cane and whip [kasa-laya-chiva ], throwing over 
him ashes, dust and filth proclaiming to the citizens his crime of murdering 
the child. They then put him into prison where his feet were tied in a 
wooden frame (hadibandhana ), deprived him of food and drink and beat 
him with lashes thrice a day. The robber died in course of time 30 
Then we hear another robber-chief named Abhaggascna of Punmatala. 
The king of Punmatala raided the lobbcr-scttlcmcnt with a huge army 
but before the king’s army reached the settlement, Abhaggasena was 
informed by his spies about the intended attack He marched against 
the enemy and routed his army. After some time the king decided to 
win over the robber by conciliation ( sdma) and by creating confidence 
in him. He declared a ten days’ festival in the town m which Abhagga¬ 
sena was invited along with his friends and relatives He was entertained 
by the king lavishly and one day when the robber was engrossed in 
imerry-making he was put under arrest and was executed 31 We are 
told about a certain priest, who lobbed the purse of a mci chant containing 
lone thousand (sahauo naulo) The mci chant demanded the purse but 

4, p, Ota f, also cf BhuyaAgama cora (Uttar a T~i, 4, pp 87 ff) , Rauhuicya com ( Vya. 
Bitch, 2 . 304 ; also Yogasuslra, com pp liba IF by Hunacandra , J.A.O S , Vol 44, 1-10, 
article by H. M. Johnson , also cf. YdjnavalkyasmrU, II, 23. 273. 

80 Maya., 2, pp. 53 f. 

81 Virt., 3, pp. 24 f. 
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^ (the priest would not return it. At last the merchant sued in the court 
and the priest lost the case. The king ordered the priest cither to be 
given one hundred lashes or to swallow human excreta ( gu). The 
culprit preferred the former But after receiving a few lashes he was 
tired and he prcfcired to take excreta. After taking it a little he refused 
to take any more and he asked for the lashes again Thus the culprit 
had to undergo both punishments and his whole property was confis¬ 
cated 32 

Even women were punished for their offences although the severity 
of punishment to women-folk was not the same as those to men Preg¬ 
nant women, for example, were exempted from torturous punishments 
iWe read of a certain girl who was banished by her parents. She got 
ja j'ob in the house of a wi ne-merch ant The girl was pregnant and in 
older to fulfil her pregnancy-longing she used to steal money from her 
master’s shop One day she was caught and the merchant reported to 
the king, who handed over the girl to be executed after delivery. After 
delivery however, the girl escaped and her son was brought up by the 
king . 33 

ADULTERY 

Like robbery, adultery also was punished severely with death, 
imprisonment, muhtation and banishment. We arc told that a 
person who committed adultery was censured and beaten, his head 
was shaved and his penis mutilated. 3 ^ l Ujjhiya was a merchant’s son 
of Vaniyagama who used to visit a courtesan named Kamajjhaya. It 
so happened that the king also loved the same couitcsan. One day, 
finding Ujjhiya m her house, the king turned him out and kept the cour¬ 
tesan as his mis ti css After some time Ujjlnya succeeded m visiting 
Kamajjhaya sccrctlj He was caught and was belaboured by the loyal 
officers His hands were tightly bound behind his back, his nose and 
cars wcie mutilated, Ins body was besmeared with oil, he wore a pan 
of lough rags, round Ins neck was tin own a gailand of icd flowers, red 
dust was sprinkled over his body, lie was made to eat the small pieces 
oflus flesh, his offence being pioclaimcd at ci cry scjuaic with the beat 
of a broken drum and thus he was led away to the place of execution .? 5 
A similar story is told about Sagada, who seci'etly visited the courtesan 
Sudamsana, a keep of the king’s minister. Sagada was charged with 
adultery and was brought before the king, who oidcicd him to be exe¬ 
cuted along with the courtesan Sagada was made to embrace a red- 
hot lion image of a woman till lie died 30 Then Bahassaiclatta, a 
minister of king Uclayana, was impaled for a similar offence along 


32 Aid cii ,2, p 05 

33 Gacchd Vr , 30 

Nisi cu., 15, p 10U2 , cl Manu, VIII, 374 

Viva , 2, p 13 1 For a similar description see Iianavira JdtaLa, III, No 318 , SutasA 
Jdtaka, III, (No 419) , also cf. Tdjiiamlkyasmrti (III, 5, 232 1) , Mam, VIII, 372 f. 

86 Vnu,, 4, p, 31. , 
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with the queen. 37 j Similarly, a merchant of grlnilayanagara is said 
to have been ordered to be executed for an offence of living m adultciy 
with the queens of the harem. In this case it is said that not only the 
offender but even his fi lends and admirers were put to death 38 

Then the commentary on the Uttaiadhyayana refers to two brothers, 
named Kamatha and Marubhui of Poyanapura The former lived m 
adultery with the latter’s wife and was brought to the notice of the latter 
by the former’s wife. Marubhui left his house and returned after some¬ 
time m the disguise of a Karpdtika. He found lus wife and his brothci 
together and reported the matter to the king, who ordered Kamatha 
to be arrested, and accompanied with the music of haish sounding drums 
with a garland of earthenware vessels (sardva) around his neck, mounted 
on an ass, 38 he was led throughout the city and in the end was banished 
from the town 40 . 

It seems that the Brahmanas weie awarded a lighter punishment 
for the same offence. We are told that a certain Brahmana committed 
adultery with his daughter-in-law and as a punishment he was asked 
to touch the four Vedas and that was considered enough to expiate 
his sin. 41 


MURDER 

Murder was another ciimc which was punished with the death 
penalty, public execution and fines. We hear of the piincc, Mandivad- 
dhanaofMahura who wanted to kill his fathci and lulc over the kingdom. 
He employed a barber and asked him to cut his father’s throat with the 
razor. The barber was frightened at the conspiracy and reported the 
matter to the king. The king ordered the prince to be executed publicly. 
He was led away by the police-officers to a square road where he was 
made to sit on a red-hot iron throne and was sprinkled over with hot 
water, etc. The officers put a red-hot necklace around his neck, fastened 
a badge ( patta ) to his forehead, and placed a crown on his head and thus 
he was executed. 48 Even women were not spared and were severely 
punished. Devadatta, the queen of Pusanandi, was jealous of her 
mother-in-law, whom she killed with a recl-hot iron staff ( lohadanda ). 
When Pilsanandi came to know of this, he ordered Devadatta to be put 
under arrest by the police-officers, her hands were tied to her back, 
her nose and ears were mutilated and she was impaled publicly. 43 


31 Ibid, 5, p 33. 

33 Pm4a Nit , 127. 

38 Even women were awaided this kind of punishment (Manu. VIII, 370). 

40 23, p. 283 f Cf 'Galiapati Jalaka{ II, No 199J, p 131 f 

tl Vya Bhd. Pi , 17, p 10 , cf Gautama, XII, 1, a s Hdra who intentionally reviles tvuce- 
born men by criminal abuse or criminally assaults them with blows, shall be deprived of the 
limb with which he offends , also VIII, 12 f. 

5 * Viva,, 6, pp. 30-30, 

« ibid, pp, 49, 55, 
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NON-EXECUTION OF THE KING’S ORDER 

Non-execution of the king’s order was another offence which was 
dealt with very severely. Generally the king was an absolute monarch in 
those clays, and as a rule it was absolutely necessary to cairy out his 
orders It is said that the persons who disobeyed the king’s commands 
were tlnown into salt (khai aiitaka) where within a very short time—its 
duration being calculated by the time that was taken in milking a cow— 
their bodies were 1 educed to skeletons 41 J |Four kinds of assemblies 
(pa) isd) are referred to in the Jam texts, vtz , Khallya, Gdhavai, Mahan a 
and Isi 45 It is said that an offender from the Khattiya assembly 
was punished with cutting off his hands or feet, he was beheaded, 
impaled, killed by one stioke of the sword and was thrown awayil The 
offender fiom the Gdhavai assembly was burnt to death on a pile of bark, 
husk oi chaff, the offender flora the Mahan a assembly was taunted in 
disagreeable terms and was branded with a maik of a pot (kundiya) 
or a dog (stinaga) or was banished; 40 and the offender from the In 
assembly was admonished mildly 47 

People giving use to the slightest degree of suspicion m the minds 
of the kings, were purishcd hcunlv and often were deprived of their 
life. Wc heai of Kappaya, the minister of Nanda, who was once pre¬ 
paring for the wedding feast of his son The ex-minister of Nanda, 
who was a rival of Kappava, informed the king that Kappaya was making 
preparations to establish his son on the royal scat The king, without 
making much inquiry, is said to have ordcicd Kappaya and his whole 
family to be cast into a well 4S The same plot was devised by Vararuci 
against his rival Sagadala, the minister of the ninth Nanda When 
Sugudala came to know that he was suspected by the king and being 
anxious to prevent the turn of Jus whole family, he pcisuadcd his son 
to put him (Sagudala) to death 4<J Canakya too is said to have met 
(lie same fate at the hands of Jus mastci It is said dial once Subandhu, 
wlio was jealous of Canakya, appioaclicd the king and rcpoited that llic 
latter had killed his (king’s) mother 60 'The kmg inquired of the maid¬ 
servant, who confirmed the rcpoit Next day when Canakya visited 
his master, he did not receive lnm pioperly. Csinakya felt that now his 
life was drawing to Us close. So being indiffeicnt to woiIcily interests, 

44 Ac '1 cii , p 38 

•J J 4 "’ Gf the eight assemblies in the Angullnin, IV, p 307 f 
10 Cf Artluaastra, p 270 , Yiijnaialkyasnuti, II, 23, 270 
« Rftya , 184 
is Aca cu , II p 182 
4a Ibid , p 181 

’ l0 It is said once Duidhai.1, the queen of Candragupta, who was pregnant wai dining 
with the king On Canakya s ordci the food oi the king was mixed with very minute dozes - 
of poison so that the king may gam immunity lrom poison Now observing that the poison 
almost instantly killed the queen, C’.'maksa ripped open hci womb and extracted the child ; 
Slhamravah canta (8 377 411), cf also Buddhist tradition aboutBindusara , Malalasekarg, 
op at , Voi II, under ‘Bindusiiu ’ ' 
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he retired to the jungle to starve himself to death, and was consumed in 
the flames . 81 

Then we are told about Salivahana of Paitthana who once ordered 
his commander-in-chief to go and conquer Mahura. The commander- 
in-chief could not understand as to which Mahura was to be conquered, 
southern or northern He marched with his army and succeeded in 
conquering both. When the king learned ofhis victory, he felt extremely 
happy. At the same time he also got news of the birth of a son and 
the find of a treasure-trove The king’s pleasure knew no bounds and 
in an excitement he started striking at his beds, pillars, buildings, etc 
Now, in order to bring the kmg back to his senses his minister started 
destroying the pillars, the furniture and the buildings of the palace 
himself and declared that it was the act of the kmg When the king 
heard of this he was seized with wrath and he ordered the minister to 
be executed However, the minister was concealed by the officers and 
was saved 64 we read almost a similar story about king Sankha of Va¬ 
ranasi, who, at some slight fault of his minister ordered his execution 
secretly. 63 About Candragupta it is said that when he occupied the 
throne of Padaliputta, the Ksatriyas taking him to be a son of peacock- 
tamers, did not obey his commands Candragupta was enraged at 
this and he ordered the whole village to be burnt to ashes. 64 

It seems that even for ordinary offences the kings did not hesitate to 
inflict severe punishments The commentary on the Ultuldhyayana tells us 
that once during the time of the Indra fcsthal, the kmg made a piocla- 
mation that the citizens should leave the town and go out to celebrate 
the festival. A priest’s son, unmindful of the king’s order, remained in 
the house of a hailot; the kmg ordered him to be executed. The priest 
offered his whole property to save his son, but he could not save him from 
the gallows. 66 On another occasion, king Ratnasekhara announced 
the celebration of moon-lit night ( kaamudipiacdra ) and asked the citizens 
to leave the town in the company of their wives. The six sons of a 
layman did not care for the royal command and stayed at home. Later 
on, at the request of the layman, only one son was saved and the rest 
were executed. 60 

There are instances when the autocrat kings acted wantonly. It is 
said that kmg Kumbhaga of Mihila banished the guild of the gold¬ 
smiths simply because they could not repair Ins ear-rings. 67 A physician 
was put to death by a kmg simply because he could not cure the prince 63 
We are told that the prmcc Malladinna ordered a painter to be executed 
for no fault of his. 68 


81 Das. cu., p 81 f. In the Mahnbodhi Jataka (v. 229 fT) we come across a king who 
stripped his five ministers of all their property, and disgracing them in various ways, by fasten¬ 
ing their hair into five locks, by putting them into fetters and chains, and by sprinkling cou- 
dung over them, he drove them out of his kingdom. « Brh Bha , 6 0241 <i249 

56 Uttara Tt,13,p 185a Brh Bha , 1. 2489. 55 4, p 82 a. 

W S&ya Th, II, 7, p. 413. 57 Naya , 8, p. 105. M Brh Bhii , 3. 3259 f. 
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The offenders were also sentenced to great humiliation as their 
relatives were ordered to live in the Cdnddla settlement. 60 

Besides, the following types of punishments are mentioned specifi¬ 
cally :—putting in irons ( aduyabandhana ), 61 m fetters, in stocks ( hadiban - 
dhana ), into prison, screwing up hands and feet m a pair of shackles 
and breaking them, cutting off hands and feet, or ears or nose or lips or 
\head or throat-glands (mumvd), piercing the organ (veyagachakiya ?) 6a , 
body ( angachahiya ), the sides, tearing out eyes, teeth, testicles, or tongue, 
hanging, brushing, whirling round, impaling, lacerating, pouring acids (in 
wounds), belabouring with a leather strap, twisting the organ like a 
lion’s tail (sihapitcchiya) , 03 like a bull’s tail, burning in a wood fire and 
exposing the offender to be devoured by crows and vultures. 64 

PRISONS 

There were regular prisons in those days, 66 although we do not 
know what kinds of offenders were imprisoned and for what period. 
But it seems that the general conditions of the prison were not good. The 
prisoners were severely tortured in the prison and frequently they died. 
The Vivagasuya gives a vivid description of a well-equipped prison in 
Sihapura. Dujjohana was the jailor who provided jails with various 
kinds of instruments of torture. There were a number of iron-jars 
filled with copper, tin, lead, -lun^-water ( kalakala ) and oil cooked with 
alkaline ingredients ( khdralella ) always kept on fire. There were jars 
containing urine of various animals ; handcuffs ( hatthanduya ), fetters 
( payanduya ), wooden frames to fasten the feet ( fiadi ), and iron chains ; 
various kinds of whips, stones, sticks, clubs, ropes, traps, swords, saws, 
razors, iron-nails, leather-straps, needles, hatchets, nail-cutters,and 
darbha grass The criminals were made to lie on their backs, their mouths 
were opened by means of an iron-staff, a red-hot copper etc. and the 
urine was poured into their mouth ; they were tortured by various 
instruments. 06 The plight of the prisoners was nnsei able. They suffered 
from hunger, thirst, heat, cold, cough and lepiosy. Then nails, hair, 


1)0 Ulltna TT., p 190a 

>>1 This is also mentioned m the com on the UJana. p. 149. 

83 This meaning is given in the Pai)asaddamahannaio, p 1020 , Abba) a deva, however, 
gives a variant, 1 laikacchacfwtnaga’ and rendeis as ‘utlaiasaxiganyayena vidaiitah’ (Ora. SU , 38, 

p. 164) 

63 Also refer to the commentary for explanation. 

84 Siiya II, 2 35 , Ova Su , 38, p 162 f . Panha, 3, 52a If, also cf, hlxhndapahha, p. 197 , 

Majjhxma, I, 87 

85 According to Jain tradition during (he first era the punishment was of a mild character. 
The first two Kulakaras established the ‘hakkdia’ (expression of tegiet), then came ‘makkara’ 
(prohibition), then was established the punishment of ‘dhikkara’ (reproach) —dhigdania and 
vagdapda are also mentioned in the lajhavalkya smrtt, I, 13, 367 Then it is said that Kaabha- 
deva, the first Tlrlhnkara intioduced the punishment of confinement to a particular arei' 
(xtxa\idalabandlut) After that Bharata is said to have introduced caraka or imprisonment arm 
chavtecheya or mutilation ot hand, loot and nose etc ( Jaxnbxi , Su., 2, 29 ; Pha., 7. 657), 

88 t>, pp. 36 ff. 
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beard and moustaches were allowed to grow unattended; they lay in their 
own excrement and urine and died in prisons only. They were dragged 
by the feet and were thrown away in ditches where they were devoured 
by wolves, dogs, jackals, big rats (kola), cats, and birds . 67 

Another reference to prison is made in the Ndyadhammakahd. It is 
mentioned that once for some slight fault, the merchant Dhanna of 
Rayagiha, referred to above, was arrested and was put into prison where 
the robber Vijaya was undergoing imprisonment. Both were put 
together and their feet were bound in the same wooden frame The 
wife of the merchant used to send her husband a sealed tiffin box ( bhoyana - 
pidaga) every day through her servant. Vijaya requested Dhanna to 
share his food with him but the latter always refused saying that as he 
had murdered his daughter he preferred giving it to crows and dogs 
or he would throw away on dung-hills but he would never share it with 
a murderer of his own child. Once Dhanna wanted to go to attend 
the call of nature. He asked Vijaya to accompany him to a place where 
he could be at ease. But Vijaya refused saying that he had taken plenty 
of food and drink and hence it was natural for him to go for excretion 
whereas he had nothing to eat. The merchant again requested the 
robber and ultimately agreed to share his food with him. In course 
of time, through the influence of his relatives and friends, and after 
paying money to the king, Dhanna was released from prison. He im¬ 
mediately left for a hair cutting saloon (alaakdnyasabhd), he bathed in a 
lake and having offered oblations ( balikamma) tc the deities, he came home. 
The robber Vijaya, however, died in the prison and never came out / 8 
We are told about the imprisonment of king Semya who was given 
hundred lashes every morning and evening ; neither food and drink 
was allowed, nor anybody was peimitted to interview the king. “Later 
on, his queen Cellana was allowed to see him , she concealed food in 
her hair and offered it to her husband . 68 

On certain special occasions, such as the birth of a child, coronation 
ceremony or festivals general release of prisoners was declared by the 
king . 70 


67 Panha , 3, p. 34. 

88 Kayo,., 2, p 54 ff. Compare the Jataka where the life of the prisoner is described \er> 
hard The sad and miserable plight of a released prisoner is taken as a standard of comparison 
for a person who had not bathed for days together, nor rinsed his mouth nor performed any 
bodily ablution (P B I , p 159) 

09 At,a cH , II, p. 171. 

70 Cf. Kaya , 1, p 20 , cf. also Arthaiastra, p. 165 
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MILITARY ORGANISATION 

I 

THE FOUR-FOLD ARMY 

As wars and frontier troubles were very common in those days, 
the state had necessarily to keep and maintain a well-equipped and orga¬ 
nised military force always at its command. The four-fold army con¬ 
stituting chariots (rnha ), elephants (gaya), cavalry (haya) and infantry 
(pdyatta ) 1 played an important part in warfare in ancient India. 

CHARIOTS 

A chariot was a very important means of conveyance in olden days. 
Unfortunately, no details as to its construction are given in Jain 
literature. We are told that a chariot was equipped with ■'umbrella, 
standards, bells, flags, ornamental arches ( torana ), a musical instrument 
{nandighosa) and with a net of small bells ; it was made of iimsa wood 
growing in the Himalaya, decorated with many patterns and inlaid 
with gold! Its spokes and axles ( dhura) were firm and its felly [nemi) 
was of iron. Excellent horses were yoked to it and it was provided 
with an accomplished charioteer. It was furnished with quivers each 
containing hundred arrows, armours, helmets, bows, and other weapons . 3 

Two varieties of chariots are mentioned, namely, ydnaratha and 
sahgrdmaratha. The former was an ordinary chariot whereas the latter 
had a wooden seat looking like a sedan-chair ( phalaka ). s The king’s 
chariot’s bore special names. For instance, the chariot of Pajjoya was 
called Aggibhiru (fire-proof) and was considered one of the four jewels . 4 

ELEPHANTS 

The elephant had an honourable place in the army and on other 
royal occasions. The elephant was considered so important in the 
Mauryan period that the killing of an elephant was visited even with 
capital punishment . 5 The Uttaradhyayana refers to an elephant of sixty 


1 Uttara S'i . 18 2 

8 Ova su , 31, p 132, Ava cii , p 188, also see Ramayana, III, 22 13 ff, Mahabharata, 
V, 94. 18 ff. 

8 Am. Ti,p 146 In the Kautilya’s Arthaiastra (p 156) there are mentioned no lew than 
seven different sizes of chariots There are also mentioned six varieties of chariots for different 
purpose. The devaratha was the chariot for the idols, the pvsparatha was the festal clupiotj 
the sangramtka the war chariot, the panjamka that was used ordinarily for travelling. Thdre was' 
another class of war-chariots called the starapurabhiyamka. Then there was the Of- 

chariot used in the period of training. 

* Ava ci i , IL p. 160. 

* Artbaiastra, p. 49, 
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years ( satthihdyana ), 6 which shows that it was a long-lived animal. The 
Th&ndnga mentions four varieties of elephants, viz., bhadda, manda, miya 
and sankima. They are classified according to their seasonal uses, 
physical strength, sharp or slow intelligence and their ability to lead 
attacks, etc .' 1 The kings were very fond of elephants ; and the state- 
elephants bore special names. We hear of the elephant Secanaka over 
which a great battle was fought between Kumka and Halla and Vihalla. 
It is said that this elephant was born in a hermitage and used to water 
the groves with its trunk in the company of the ascetic princes and hence 
its appellation Secanaka (Sprinkler). When this elephant grew up, it 
killed the leader of the herd and destroyed the hermitage The ascetics 
were angry with the elephant and handed it over to king Seniya of 
Rayagiha . 8 Later on, it is said that once Secanaka went to a river where 
he was caught by a crocodile. A merchant’s son rescued it whereupon 
Seniya was so much pleased with him that he gave him his daughter 
in marriage.® Another battle is recorded which took place between 
Nami and Candajasa over an elephant . 10 The Bhagavati refers to two 
other elephants of Kiinika, viz., Udayin and Bhutananda . 11 Nalagiri 
was another elephant which - belonged to Pajjoya and was considered 
one of his four precious possessions . 18 Bhadravati belonged to Udayana, 
who successfully carried off V-asavadatta on its back from Ujjenl to 
Kosambi . 13 Vijaya Gandhahatthi 14 was an elephant of Kanha 
Vasudeva . 15 

The elephants were equipped with armours, cruppers, bells, ncck- 
ornament ( gevejja ), head-piece ( uttarakaficuijja ), flags, standards, garlands, 
weapons and other ornaments . 10 

There were special trainers ( hatthidamaga) of elephants . 17 king Uda¬ 
yana was an adept in the art of winning over elephants by his music . 18 
The mahauts (hatthivdua : mintha ) were armed with hojiks 18 ( ankusa ) ; 
housing (uccula mod. jhul) is -mentioned . 20 The elephants were tied 
to a post (aldna) and their feet were secured with a rope . 21 The elephant 
stables (jaddasdla) are referred to . 22 The wooden seat on the back 
of the elephant was known as gilli * 3 the equivalent of modern ambari. 

8 11 18 , also cf Majjhima, I, p 229 , Ramayana, II, 67 20 , Mahabharata, II, 83. 24 

7 for their characteristics, see 4 281 , also see MSyd, I, p 39 , also cf Hastilaksanam (68) 
a chapter in the Bjhnt Samhitd , Arthasdstra, pp 161 f. Th e Sammoha Vmodani (p 397) mentions 
ten species of elephants kalavaka, gangeyya, panefara, tamba, pingala, gandha, mangala, hema, 
'iposalha and chaddanta See also Ramayana, I, 6. 25. 

8 Am cu , II. p 170 f 9 Ibid , 468. 

10 Ultard, Ti 9 p 140 f. li 7. 9 

17 Ava. cu , II, p, 160 19 Ibid , pp 161 f. 

14 A gandhahastm or ‘the scent elephant’ was the best type of elephant. It was the leader 
jf its herd and it survived even if fallen in a cave. An acarya is compared with a gandhahastm 
[Brh. Bhd , 1. 2010) 

15 Ndya., 5, p. 70. 

18 Viva., 2, p 13 , Oca , 30, p. 117,31, p. 132. Also see Ramayana, I, 53. 18. 

17 Msi. cu, 8, p. 622. 

« Ava. cu , II, p. 161. 19 Das su ,2. 10 , Uttam. ??., 4, p. 85. 

10 0l «'. 30. P- HI. Ji Uttara. Ti., 4, p. 86, 

W Vya, Bhd„ 10. 484, . *3 jtya. s*„ 3, 
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CAVALRY 

The third constituent of the four-fold army was the cavalry. The 
great value of the horses at the time of Kautilya lay in their quick move¬ 
ment and they were regarded as specially useful for guarding advanced 
positions, for protecting the treasury and commissariat, for cutting off 
the enemy’s supply, for delivering attacks against the enemy’s forces and 
for pursuing a retreating foe . 44 

Three varieties of horses are mentioned, viz-, aiva, asvatara, ghotaka.™ 
An aiva was a well-bred horse from Pakkhali (valhika according to Hari- 
bhadra) ; it was a clean animal 26 ; an asvatara or a mule was born of a 
different species other than its own ; such mules came from DUavaliya ; 
the ill-bred horses were known as aklrna. n Kanthaka was another variety 
of horses found in Kamboja whom no noise frightened and who exceeded 
all other horses in speed . 28 The fhdndiiga mentions four varieties of 
kanthaka.™ The mares which foaled horses every year , 30 were known as 
thainl (thdni in Marathi.) 

The horses were equipped with armpur and horse=carpet; the 
crests imparted them a grim look and their waist was decorated with 
small mirrors [thasaga). The saddle of the horse was known as thilli. 
The horsemen were armed with weapons . 31 

Horses were trained. Haribhadra refers to the training of Bahall 
horses . 32 Vdhiydli was the* place for training horses. 3 * The horse- 
trainers ( assamaddaya) are mentioned; they trained the horses by using 
different kinds of muzzles for mouth, ears, nose, hair, hoofs and thighs, 
by bit of a bridle ( khalina ), tying with a rope to the post (ahildna), by 
saddling ( padiyana ), brandishing ( ahkana ), caning ( vittappahdra), beating 
with sticks (layappahdia), whips (kasa), lashes ( chiva ), 34 goad and thongs 
( tottajutta ). 36 

Riding (assavahamyd) was a luxuiy . 80 Jumping ( laiighana ), circular 
movement ( vaggana ), gallop ( dhorana) and other forms of riding are 
mentioned . 31 Horses were kept in the stables (assasdld) , ss Meadow- 
grass ( javasa ) and husk (too) were given as fodder to horses . 88 


14 Arthasdstra, p 398 f. 

* s Das cu , 6, p 213 

38 Jambu, 2, p. 110, f , also Rdmdyana, I, 6 22. 

87 Ward su , 11 16 , TU , 4. 327 , for eight defects of a hone see 

Angultara, IV, p 190 f. ' 

** Ultam su , 11. 16 and the com. Vv ‘ ^ 

28 Com 4 327. Kanthaka is also mentioned in the Dh&mmqpa$& bxjtJ&S., 

30 Brh Bha , 3 3959 f 

31 Vna , 2, p 13 , Ova 31, p 132 

38 Ava Ti , p 201 , also Raya Su , 161. 

33 Ward Ti, 9, p 141. 

34 A® yd., 17, p 205 , also cf Majjhima, I, p. 446. 

35 UUard ,19 56 

• 33 Ibid , Ti , 5, p. 103. 4 

37 Ova su , 31, p. 132 ; cf, ArthaSdstra (p 148) where these terms arc. esplrined 

38 Vya Bhd., 10, 484. r "" 

33 Ward. Ti., 4, p. 00, 
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The foot-soldier ( payatia) constituted the main portion of the army. 
Kautilya classifies them as regulars ( mania ), hired soldiers ( bkrta ), those 
■upplied by fighting corporations (Trent) , those recruited from the enemies’ 
country, those recruited from the country of an ally, and lastly, those 
jecrpited. from amongst wild tribes . 40 

The foot-soldiers carried various weapons noticeable among them 
being Swords, javelins, spears and bojws . 41 They were clad in mail- 
Coajs in order to protect themselves from the attacks of the sharp arrows 
.and other missiles ( satmaddhabaddhavammiyakavaya ). 4a 

The whole army administration was under the control of the com¬ 
mander-in-chief ( balavauya ) also known as sendvai.^ It was his duty 
to attend, to the training and efficient organisation of the army and the 
.'Cnfotcemmt of proper discipline among the soldiers. 

II 

r 

ETHICS OF WAR 

The ancients realised the terrible loss in men and money to 
both parties in war, and hence they tried to avoid war in general. They 
first tried the four diplomatic means, viz , sdma, ddma, danda and blieda, 
failing which they had to declare war. Before the two paities actually 
’entered into the war, a duta or a courier, who conveyed the royal procla¬ 
mation to the opposite party, was deputed with the message. We learn 
that before' entering into war with Cetjaga, Kumya sent his duta to his 
Opponent thrice) finally giving him orders to place his left foot on the 
foot-stool of the enemy (in a spirit of defiance) and deliver him the letter 
keeping it on the edge of the spear . 44 Then the king Paffibuddhi and 

five fellow-kings deputed their envoys to king Kumbhaga asking 
him either to give his daughter in marriage or prepare for war . 45 

_ WARFARE 

The art of warfare together with its various tactics, stratagems and 
practices, was well known in those days. The Uttarddhyayana curni 
mentions vehicles, chariots, horses, elephants, foot-soldiers, shields 
■(doardna ), weapons, tact [kusalattd), diplomacy, competency, persever¬ 
ance, good physique and health as necessary for carrying on a war 46 
Camps* {khandhdvdianivesa) were an important conjunct of warfare . 47 

M Arthasistra, p 156 44 0uz,31, p 132. 4 * Vim , 2, p. 13. 

48 0v& sC., 29 44 Mjya. 1. 

45 jVayd , 8, p 97 ff A duta ought not to be slain (Artkai&stra, p. 30) ; for qualifications 
of a data, see Mann (VII, 64 f). 

48 3, p 93 The Arihasastra (p 309) refers to three kinds of warfare, viz,, open, treacherous 
and silent (t e., killing an enemy by employing spies when there Ib no talk of battle at all) i 
Also see p:i56.' 

♦1 fi, 8i p. Ill; 16, p, 190, Also see Majnbb&ra^ V, 16g, 
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A distinction is made between juddha and sa/igdma. In the former 
there was no order in fighting, while in the latter battle formations, were 
used (vuha) . 4S The sagadaviiha (waggon array) and gatudatfdha (eagle 
array) are mentioned m the Niryavahydt. The army of Cedaga formed 
the former while that of Kuniya the latter 40 The cdkka, dan da and 
sua vuhas are also mentioned . 80 Two types of battles are mentioned : 
(i) battles in which w ar-eng ines were employed (mahdSildkan/aka), &i 
2) batdes in which chariots and pestles were used (rahamusala) ■ It is 
said that in these batdes a huge number of people were killed . 88 

Siege-warfare was the usual practice. The aggressive king would 
besiege the neighbour’s state and challenge him either to surrender 
or to prepare for the battle. Sometimes the seige continued for a con¬ 
siderable time Kiinika is said to have besieged the city of Vesali for 
a long period . 63 King Sahvahana used to lay siege to Bharuyakaccha 
every year . 84 It is stated that when Jiyasattu and other kings besieged. 
Mihila, king Kumbhaga closed the city gates and the citizens could not 
move out . 88 It is for this reason that the cities of those days were 
strongly fortified The fortifications consisted of walls ( pdgdra ), battle¬ 
ments ( gofiura ), towers ( a'tdlaga ), moats and trenches [ussdlaga, com. 
khddikd) and sayagghl for defending a town 8B 

Strategy and diplomacy played an important part in this type of 
warfare. Men of shrewd commonscnse and profound wisdom brought 
into play their endless manoeuvres and novel tactics to cause the other 
party to surrender. We are told as to how Abhayakumara, by a clever 
subterfuge which consisted of burying the counterfeit coins in the enemy’s 
camp, created suspicion in the mind of Pajjoya about the fidelity of his 
soldiers and thus foiled his attack on Rayagiha . 87 A regular system 
of espionage was another feature of siege-warfare. Spies were regularly 
employed to watch the activities of the enemy. They jomed.the enemy’s 
people and found out their secrets We have seen how Kunika' 
employed hermit Kulavalaya to cause the citizens of Vesali to destroy 
the mound and secured victory over Cedaga . 88 


43 Jambu , ff 2, 24. 

49 1, p 28 Kautilya mentions details of various battle arrays which also inchSde 
garuda ana sakafa vy&has It 15 called an eagle-like array when, having formed the Wings, 
the front is made to bulge out, when it consists of two lines in front and has its wmgs arranged 
as in the staff-like array, it is called a cart like array {Arthasastra, pp 403 f; alio see Mam", 
VII, 187 f, Mababha , VI, 50,75 ,also Date, The Ait of War in Ancient India, p. 72 ’ ff).' 
c# Ova., 40. p 180 , Panha,, 3, p 44 • 1 

61 According to Momer William’s Samkrit Dictionary, Mahdstld is, a kind of, y/tSpbit 
(a tataghni with iron nails ) " ~ " W* ' -> •' 

6! According to Abhayadeva, however, Mahasilakaptaka is so called becahse m jEfi’hafth! 
even a thorn (kanlaka) acted like a big stone [mahhiila) , Rahamusala Was so d&tedPlbemise a, 
single chariot equipped lutli a mace ( musala ) moved about which effected agrekt’lsia 
of men {Bhag , 7 !);. Also see Haruamsa, II, 42 21, 11. 39.75. “ " 

64 Aia cu . II, p 173. 

64 Ibid, p 2U0 f. 

7,1 Nayd„ 8, p. 112. 

88 Uttara,, 0, 18 , Ora., 1, p. 6. 

87 An a cu,, II, p. 159. 

18 Ibid,, p 174. 
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CAUSES OF WAR 

The causes of War in ancient India could be classified under the 
following heads:—(i) It was the age of chivalry, and what worthier cause 
could there be than rescuing a damsel in distress or a maiden whom the 
knight-errant loved but who was to be married to others. Any insult 
to die women, however, had also to be avenged and this led to wars. The 
Panhavdgarana mentions Sita, 58 Dovai, 80 Ruppini, 61 Paumavai, Tara, 62 
Kancana, 63 Rattasubhadda, 64 Ahinmka, Suvannaguhya, 65 Kinnari, 
Surupa, Vijjumai and Rohinl, 68 who were the causes of wars. Similar 
wars took place for Malli 67 and Miyavati. 68 (2) The second cause of 
war was the aggressive spirit cf certain ruleis. The cause if analysed 
was not so trivial as the wish to possess certain jewels, etc., which found 
expression in forcing the weaker side to accept the will of the stronger 
side. There was a fight between Pajjoya and Dummuhaover a diadem , B# 
between Nami and Candajasa over an elephant, 70 between Kiiniya and 
Ciedaga over an elephant and the necklace. 71 (3) The boundary dispute 
or the rise of a neighbouring state sometimes brought about war. (4) 
The war of Cakravartins, however, was fought not for aggrandisement 
but for the strength of the central government. 

WEAPONS 

Various kinds of weapons were used in ancient times fer offensive 
and defensive purposes. The Panhavdgarana mentions the following 
weapons : muggara (Indian club), musandhi (octagonal club), 75 karakaya 
(saw), satti (spear), hala (plough), gadd (mace or heavy club), masala 
(pestle), cakka (discus), kunta (lance), tomora (javelin), sula (trident spit), 
laad,a (light club), bkindipdla (crooked club), savvala (an iron spear), 
paffisa (battle-axe), cammettha (stone covered with leather), duhana (hat¬ 
chet), muttkiya (dagger), astkhedaga (sworn with a shield), khagga (sword), 

•• The story of Sila is narrated in the Paumacmya. 

89 Bovai’s account is given in the Mayadhammakaha (16). 

11 The war caused by carrying away of Ruppini and Paumavai by Krsna is described 
in the Trifatfiialakapunifacanta (8. 6 ). 

tt The fight over Tam is narrated in the 7>wap/i (7. 6). Also cf Ramayava, IV, 16 

82 The stones of KancanS, Ahinmka, Kinnari, SurOpa and Vijjumai, says Abhayadeva, 
are not known ; however, Weber identified Ahinmka with Ahalya, the Indra’s mistress in the 
iiafabharata. 

81 The war caused by the abduction by Arjuna of Subhadra is narrated in the Trinash, 
( 8 . 61 . 

88 The story of the war on the slave-girl Suvannaguhya is narrated in the Uttaradhyayana 
Commentary (18, p 253 ff). 

W The story of the fightover Rohuji, the mother of Balarama and the wife of Vasudeva, 
is narrated in Tneaffr. (8. 4) , Amulyacandra Sen, A Critical Introduction to the Panham- 
saropaim, p. 49 f, 

81 Jdaya, 8. 

88 Ava cu., p. 89. 

88 Ultara fi„ 9, 135 A 

™ Ibid., 9, 140 f, 

88 Aca. cu., II, p 172 if) 

Alusafii is also mentioned in the Mahhbharata (It, 70, 34), 
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capa (bow), naraca (iron-tipped arrow), kanaka (arrow), kappini (a kind 
of scissors), vast (adze), parasu (axe/ 3 and sayaggki ). 14 Defensive armours 
are mentioned. Wc aie told that Kumka used an impregnable coat of 
mail while fighting with Cedaga. 15 

Besides, magical missiles are mentioned, ndgabdna , tdmasabdna, 
paumabdna, vahnibdna, etc., are described as great weapons. It is said 
that the serpent missiles when set on the bow went foith like an arrow, 
then they transmuted into snakes and acted like a lasso ; the missiles 
of darkness filled the battle-field with darkness. 16 

Flags, drums and trumpets roused the spirit of the warriors in ancient 
India. The warriors from either side tried to cut off the banners with 
arrows and they captured the flag and the battle was lost to the party 
which lost the flag 11 The Brhatkalpa Bhdsya refers to four types of 
drums of Kanha Vasudeva, viz-, Komudikd, 18 Sangdmiya, Dubbhuiyd, and 
Asivopasaminl; it is said that they all were made of sandal wood. The 
drums were also imbued with medicinal properties. It is said that 
asivopasaminl when beaten banished the diseases for the period cf six 
months. 10 Krsna possessed another drum named Sanndhiya 80 Hear¬ 
ing the beating of this drum the warriors gathered together and marched 
against the king Paumanabha. 81 


73 pp. I7a, 44 , Utlara , 19, 51 55, 68, 61 f, see also Abfodhnnacmtamam (3 446-451) ; 

Arthasastra (p 110 f) ; Ramayana, III, 22 20 ff, Pusalkar, Bhasa—A Study, ch xvi, p. 414 ; 

Banerjea, op eit , p. 204 ff, Mehta, P B I, p 171 , Date, G T, The Ait of Warm Ancient India ; 
Oppert Gustav, Weapons and Armoury Organisation 

74 Utlara., 9 IS , also Rnmaycina, I, 6 11 , according to the Arihaiastra (p. 110), it 

was a big pillar with immense numbci of sharp points on its surface and situated on the top of 
a fort wall Sataghni is also mentioned in lhe Mahabhaiata III, 291. 24 ; it was •ornamented 
with bells and was blight and hollow , it was flung by hand and like a swoTd or a spear, was 
split to pieces, by allows , Hopkins, J A.O S, Yol 13, p 300 

1,0 Bhag , 7. 9 

5“n’t 3, P 152a f, Jambu Su Ti , 21, p 124 a Also see Ramdyettia, I, 27. '■pffi 
_ zi'Bhag., 7 9, loi die description of a flag see Kalpa, 3. 40. cf. also' JStpmana 
111,27 15 j Mahabkftrata, VI, 83. 46 ff, - . •*; t 

18 In the Mahdbharata, Kaumudiki is mentioned as a mace of Krsna ; it was capable o f 
slaying every daitya, Mababharata, I, 251. 28 
18 Pi., 356 

80 Sanndhtki bheri is also mentioned in the Mafnbharala £1, 244. 38) 

81 NdyS., 16, p, 190. 



CHAPTER V 

LOCAL GOVERNMENT 

In India the village or a gama formed the unit of administration. 
The bulk of the people as in present days lived in the villages, 1 which 
are described as lying within easy reach of the village cocks ( kukkuta- 
savdeya-gamapaura) , 2 3 and where one had to pay the eighteen kinds of 
taxes referred to above. A gama was die generic term for an inhabited 
settlement, not possessing the fortifications of a nagara or a rajadMm. 
A large number offamilies were reckoned as constituting a village. 8 * We are 
told that ninety six villages were attached to the town of Mahur * a 4 
An interesting discussion is given on what constitutes a village in the 
Bihatkalpa Bhasya. (1) It r said that the limit of a village is the distance 
tc which the cows go to graze. But this assertion is contested on the 
ground that the cows proceeded to other villages as well; (11) then it is 
stated that the distance which a grass-cutter or a wood-cutter, getting 
up early morning covers and after doing his work returns at sunset to 
his own place is called a village ,* (lii) a village has its own boundary ; 
(iv) its extent could also be determined by the situation of the village 
garden at the end ; (v) or the village-well; (vi) or the extent to which 
the children go to play ; (vu) the nucleus of the village is formed by the 
erection of devakula. 

The sabhd or assembly hall was situated in the centre of the villa¬ 
ge.® Different types of villages are mentioned such as uttdnakamallakdkara, 
aodnmukham'illakdkdra, samp itamillahdkdra, khaniamallakdkdra and others. 8 

-The majority of villages probably contained a heterogeneous po¬ 
pulation, but there were others inhabited exclusively or mainly 
by members of a single caste or followers of a single occupation. For 
I example, the city of Vaisali had three important suburbs, namely, 
Bambhaijiagama, Khattiya-KuQqUggama and Vagtiyagama, inhabited 
by Brahmanas, Ksatriyas and the merchants in succession. Then there 
were villages inhabited by peacbck-tamers ( mayuraposaga ),* acrobats* 
and robbers ( corapalli). 6 * There were border villages ( paccantagama) 
which were in a very insecure condition. 10 


1 Shag. 7».i 1. 1. 

* Pjiy&. Su., I. p. 4. 

3 Dai. ci , p. 373. According to the Naya, Jl. (1, p. 43) a village constituted ten thousand 
families ; cf. Arthaiastra, p 45, 

* Brh. Bha., 1. 1776. 

4 Ibid., 1. 1096 ff. 

8 Ibid., 1. 1103-8 

* Uttarb. ft., 3, p. 57. 

8 Ana. cu., p. 644. 

8 Viva., 3, p. 20 etc. 

10 See Ava. cu„ II, p. 198 ,• cf. Cullanmda Jblaka (No. 477), IV, p. 220. 
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Unfortunately, we do not get much information regarding the inter¬ 
nal administration of a village. We are told that the villages wei e under 
their headmen known as bhoiya , bhojika 11 or mayahara , ia and the meetings 
of the villages were held in a hall ( sabhd ). 1S The leader of a madamba 
which consisted of eighteen thousand villages was known as mddambiya. 14 
The guild or corporation {sent) was a powei ful factor in the economic and 
social life of the people of the village, about which we shall see further. 


. Yl a ' Bhi., 7. 480 1 ef> fimebhgjaka in the Di 
Dsvldi, Cambridge History of India, p. 208. 

» Uttari. 77., 3, p. 57 j 9, p. 142a ; 18, p. 350, 
11 R&y&. SH„ 21. 

* Yya- BhU. fu, 4 . 5 ?, 


A-, I, p. 09; sI 10 «ee Rby* 
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INTRODUCTION 

Economic factors have been the main guiding factors in the history 
of the world from time immemorial. Unfortunately, the material at 
our disposal representing the economic conditions in India is fragmen¬ 
tary and hence it is not possible to present a systematic account of every 
fact relating to the economic life of the ancient Indian people. Neverthe¬ 
less, whatever meagre account we could gather is given here in the 
hope it will prove valuable. 




CHAPTER I 


PRODUCTION 

I 

LAND 

Every activity which results in creation of wealth is to be regarded as 
productive. The productive agents of material wealth are Land, Labour, 
Capital and Organisation, which are called Factors of Production in 
Economics. 

The rural economy of India was based chiefly on a system of village 
communities of landowners or what is known as peasant proprietorship. 1 * * 4 * * 
The common occupation of the villagers was agriculture or farming. 

AGRICULTURE . METHODS OF PLOUGHING 

Around the gama lay its khetta or pastures, and its woodland or un¬ 
cleared jungle. Khetta or agricultural land is considered among ten 
kinds of external possessions, the rest being buildings, gold etc , seeds of 
grains, collection of wood-fuel and grass, friends and relatives, convey¬ 
ance, furniture such as bed, sofa etc., male and female slaves and utensils a 
A khetta is divided into setu and ketu ; the former being irrigated by 
Persian wheels ( arahatta ) etc., and the latter by rainfall.® Various met¬ 
hods of irrigation were adopted in different countries. For example, 
in the country of Lata the fields received their moisture from rainfall, 
in Sindhu from rivers, in Dravifla from ponds, in Uttarapatha from wells 
and in Dimbharelaka from floods * 

Agriculture was carried on by ploughing. It is said that p’oughmg 
( kisikamma) being done at the right time yields plenty of fruit. 8 The 
Brhatkalpa Bhdsya refers to the festival m honour of the ploughing deity 
(Sita-janna ), e Phodikamma is mentioned as a ploughman’s profession 
dealing in ploughing the field. 7 In a prosperous country the lands 
/ I Were ploughed with hundreds and thousands of ploughshares, and 
^ I sugar-cane, barley and rice were cultivated by shrewd (pannalta) farmers 
([karisaya). 8 We read of the gdhdvai Ananda who limited the cultivable 


1 Rhya Davids, Cambridge H'tslaij of India, Vo!, 1 , p. IBS. 

I Brh, Bha,, 1. 825, 

8 ibid,, 1. 820. 

4 ibid., 1. 1239, 
a Uttat&. fl, 1 p U)a. 

II 3. 3347. Cf the Grhva Sutias (eg hoblulu, IV 4 281,S 11 L \ol xxx) where (lit god¬ 
dess Situ la the ruatu deny ul the luuowa and saciitiec may be olliudto her anywhere hilt 
preferably on a field o( rice oi bailey (\ M \ple, Sonal and Rtliqnus L\fi in l he Grhyi 
Suttat, X, p. 129) In the MahsMvuala (VII, lOo 19) 5i(d is a goddess of harvest! The 
legehd of the birth of Sila is mentioned in the Rdma.ya.na (I, 66 14f), and it is by futrolv* 
Mg the earth with a plough that Janaka gives birth to Site (Sylvan Levi, A** Afy tot 

, ana Prt-Dramiian in India, pp. 8-15), 

* tU, l, p. 11. 

8 (M, I, p. 2; Am. Tl, (Hart.), 947, p. 420ai 
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land to five hundred ploughshares, each one ploughing one hundred 
acres (niyatUma) of land.® Three types of ploughshares are mentioned, 
./viz ./h ala, kuliya and nanga ia?? spade (kiiffla) was known.” The 
fields were guarded by fences.” J ISauivdha is mentioned as a place situat¬ 
ed in a Tnn nT yrain or any other place of safety where the farmers used to 
store their com. 13 


FIELD-CROPS 

The predominant grain harvest was that of rice of different varieties. 
RalamcJ&li, a variety of rice, which was cultivated in the eastern part 
of India,is referred to ; 14 Taktaidli,nwMidh and gondhaiali are mentionedn 
as other varieties. 15 The paddy was sown during the rains, and whe- 
ripe, the crops were harvested with newly sharpened si ckle s (i naiapajjana 
ehim asiektm), thrashed, winnowed and then taken to the granary where 
they were filled in new jars which were sealed and kept in a comer. 18 

The piles of the rings [vaiaya) were made of straws and leaves known 
as kadapalla and tanapxlla, which served as receptacles for grains. The 
inside floor space was coated with cow-dung 17 The round heap of 
grams was called puilja ; if it was slightly oblong, it was called ran ; a 
heap of grains was pressed close to the wall; besmeared with ashes 
(IdRchita ); sealed with cow-dung and kept in the required places.screcnmg 
it with a screen of straw and bamboos.” */ln the rainy season the grams 
were stored in a granary made of earth (ko’tha ), of straw and bamboos 
(palla), agranary standing on pillars (maned), the upper storey of the house 
(mala], covered with a lid coated with coiv-dung ( olitta ), coated with mud 
ail over (hila), closed (piktid), sealed with earthen seals (muddy a) bv mak¬ 
ing lines etc. (lanchiya).™ Kumbhi, karabhi , so pallaga , J1 muiloll, mukha. 
idura, alindaa and ocara (apacari) ” are mentioned as other forms of storage 
In gai.jasald various kinds of corns were pounded.* 3 A wooden moitar 
(udukMla) for cleansing rice and a threshing floor (khalaya) were known. 14 
Then mention is made of a cattle-feeding-basket (gokilaiija) and winnow- 
ing sieve ( suppalaltaia). si 

• 131. 1, p. 7. a is mentioned b\ Baudhuvana; it was an area of land suffin-nt 

to'upport one man from its produce , (S, K Das, The Er.a^me /After- -/ .Ir.i'rf 

Ir.d. p, I'M I), 

1(1 A.<i, .a p SI 

11 Da . 2 p. 23. 

Abhid^ir.arajei.drakai.j, und« r ’A,-a,a, 

15 Brk. Bha., 1. 1092 

14 1, p, S.. cf TV,rri3jri/uj{\ S 2us),.ijrrc corn lieltjN ol Miradba are dr.tnbec 1 ei- u 

,' Brh Bha., 2 3301 3307 1 . alsowc Caroia. rh 27 n 73s 
AS)*.. 7. p. SO. 

71 Brk. Bha., 2 329b. 

” iiii 2. 3311 f. 

,* Brb 5s, 2 3 and B 11 n 2 J3U1-9 

il ~ Abo minuoned in the Bimna«a, IT 91 ?1 

, a ‘ *1 * (Han.) p 70 a VjJvfi is aho mentioned in the Majjkvnd I p 5“ 

” Ana. Su. 131. 

13 Xui Cw,. 9, p 511 

** J5a. Bha ,10 23, STju . 4. 2.12. 

» t r w v 2, p, 23, Saje., i 7 . 12. 
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Seventeen kinds of grains are mentioned :—rice ( vrihi ), barley (yava), 
masura ( Ervum Hirsutum), wheat (godhuma ), mtiiga (Phraseolus), sesame 
(tila), gram ( canaka ), anu ( Pamcum Milwceum), puyahsu (panic seeds), 
kodrava, (Paspalum Scrobicuiatum), akmthaka (mod. kuttu), rice (sdh), i ' > a 
pulse (adhaki), kalaya (leguminous seeds), kulatlha (Dohthos Umflorus) 
and sana (Lmum Usitatissimum). 37 Amongst other field giain ciops 
arc mentioned mas a, (Phraseolus Radialus), mpphava, 3S dhsandaga ,- 0 
sadina, palimanthaka , ,tl a Iasi (lmseed), kusumba (safflower), ka»gu (millet), 
rdlaga, (the resin of Shorea Rubusla), tuvari (tuvar m Hindi), kodusd 
(or kodrava) and mustard (savsava )? 1 The storers of crores and crorcs 
of kumbhas of these grains in their granary were called iiaiyatikasp * 

Among the spices mention is made of fresh ginger (suigavcta),** dry gin¬ 
ger ( suntha ), cloves (lavanga), turmeric ( handrd "), cumin ( vesana, com. jf- 
raka ), 3+ pepper (manya), ptppata(\ong pepper) and mustard (sansavatllu go) 36 
Sugar-cane ( ucchu ) seems to have been a common crop. A sugar¬ 
cane store-house ( ucchughara) is mentioned m Dasapura 38 The sugar¬ 
cane press ( mahdjanLa. kolluka ) 37 is also mentioned. Tlicic wcic sheds 
for pressing sugar-cane (jantasdld ), 38 Janlapilana was a profession that 
dealt in crushing sugar-cane, sesamum and other articles by machines 88 
Puntjravardhana was noted for sugar-cane’s crop. 40 Three varieties of 
sugar are mentioned, viz., maccandikd,- pupphotlara and paumutlaia 41 
Gourds were grown 43 and were used by the ascetics 43 . 

" Sail was a high quality of nee, cf Pmrla Nit , 162-5 

* T BrhBha , 1 828, Sutra, 2 1, also Panna 1 23-40 Instead of ona, pnyangu, akustthaka, 
adhaki and kalaya the Vyavahara Bha (l,p 132)gi\es ralaga,mitsa ravaln, tiwan and mspava, 
(also Dai cu p 212, cf Arthasitstia p 128f, also Mihndapahha, p 267, Mihkandeya p. 244) 
It is also called ialh (a hind of wheat, Moniet Williams Sanskiit-Enghdi Dictionary) and 
it produced intoxication (Bill Bha. 5 6049) Jacobi renders it as Dohchos Sinensis, 
Jam Siih as, xh , p 374 

According to W'ebei it was a grain coming fiom Alexanchia, and hence points to commer¬ 
cial intercourse with that country, Sained Litnatwe of the Jams, p 38. 

*> Bhag 21.2 

81 ibid ,21 3 , also Ultra Ti 3 p 5Sa Roiadu.aka is mentioned as a best corn in 
the Mahabhurata (III 193 19) 

88 Vya. Bhh ], p 131a 
88 Bhag 8 3, Panna., 1 23 31, 43-4 
** Pinda Nit , 54 
85 Aca. H, 1 8 208. 

38 Uttara Ti 2, p 23 

81 Uttara Su 19 53, Brh Bha pi 575 

83 Vya Bha 10 484 

38 Urn 1, p. 11, JamUi Ti 3, p 193a 

10 Tanduia Ti, p. 2 a In Bengal there were two Kinds of sugar-cane, the pa'e-jclbw or 
ptmdra and the dark purple or black called kdjah oi kajoli Thcfoim-r ga\c its name to 1 he* 
province ofPundiadrsa to die east of the Ganges, and latter to Kajolaha, or the piocmie 
to the west of the Gangc-., Airh Sumy >JIndia (Report 1879-80, Bihar am Bengal), Vol 
XV, 1882, p 33 

41 Niiya , 17, p 203 Panna Su 17 227 Ma f syan<lika and khandasarkard arc mentioned, 
in the Arthasustra (p J 00) and the Cm aka, ch 27, p 796, and are rendered as granulated 
Sugar and sugar-candy lespectivcly Pm/mllara is mentioned in the VaidyahainbidSBidhu 
and is rendered by Punpatarkard, which is peihaps the same as 'phvlsakar’ in. CJujffati. 
Padmottara probably was prepared fiom lotus (Bechardas, BhagM'i Mahamra rii dhafmakathdo, 
p. 249f) It is translated as Carthamus Tmctorius by Momcr Williams, 

83 Uttara Ti , 6, p 103. 

48 B\h. Bha., 1 2880, 
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Among fibre-yielding plants cotton ( kappdsa ) was the mostimportant 44 
Among other kinds of fabrics silk, wool (unntya), linen (kkoma) and hemp 
(sana) may be mentioned. 46 Sdh or sdlmali trees which yielded a silky 
fibre were known. 46 

Probably indigo ( guhya ) 47 and such other chemical dyes were produ¬ 
ced; the mention of a variety of colours 48 leads us to believe in their 
existence. 

Betel {tambola ) i5 and arecca-nut (j piiyapkli )* 0 were known,. A 
large number of vegetables were grown Brinjal, cucumber, radish, 
pdlauka (mod pdlak), karella (mod. kareld), tuber roots ( dluga ), water- 
nuts ( imgdlaka , mod. sihghodi), onion, garlic 51 and gourd 62 may be 
mentioned Vegetable-gardens ( kaccha) were known where radish, 
cucumber etc., were grown 63 . 

Despite these precautions, famines occured mainly on account of 
scarcity of rain We have referred to a long famine which broke out inPfida- 
liputta during the reign of Ghandragupta Maurya. Uttarapatha was 
visited by another famine during the time of Vairasami 64 Still anothci 
famine is mentioned in Dakkhinivaha which is said to have lasted for 
a long time. 56 The Vyavahara Bhdsya preserves a tradition of still another 
famine in Kcsalawhen a certain irdvaka, who had hoarded plenty of grain, 
did not allow the five hundred Jain monks to leave the country during the 
famine Later on, however, when the prices of gram went up he sold his 
[grain and the sddhus for want of food committed suicide and were devoured 
;by vultures 58 During famine people even sold their children 51 

The failure of crops or scarcity of food was also due to floods which 
caused severe distress to the people. The Titthogdh gives a graphic des¬ 
cription of the flood in Padahputta which created havoc. 68 The flood 
in Kancanapura is recorded in the Vyavahara Bhdsya 69 . The destruction 
of ffravasti due to frequent overflowing of Aciravati is mentioned 60 . 

44 Cf Utlorii 77 4 p 78a 
48 See ultra, chapter on Dreia 

46 Parma i 23 311, Ultma, 19 32, Suya, (5 IS. 

47 Nayn , 1, p 10 

*8 Kinha, a'la, lohiya hnbdda and mktlla are mentioned (Rina , 3, p 20) 

« W, 1, p 9 ' 

50 Parma, 1. 23 35 

« ibid, 1 23 18-9,20>ff, 37-8,43ff, Ul'.am SB, 36 96ff 

Naya , 10, p 103 
83 Am II 3 3 350 
t4 Ava t,u , p 396 
85 tiiti, p 404 
68 Vya Bha , 10 557-00 
67 Malvt Ni . p 28 
88 Kalyan Yijaya Vtra Nirva n a, p 42. ff 
88 10. 450 

80 See infra, Section V under Kunalq. 
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HORTICULTURE 

Horticulture was in a much developed state Wc get descriptions of 
gardens and parks (didma: ujjdna • nijjdna ) 61 and a large variety of garden- 
produce both fruits and flowers; almost every big city' preserved one or 
more gardens Various kinds of creepers (layff : mill) arc mentioned ; 
the chief amongst them being paitma, ndga, asoga , campaga , cvya, rdtanli, 
aimutlaya, kunda and sama fiS Among flowers most important being 
navamdlikd , korantaka, bandhujivaka, kaneta, jdh, mngata, yuthtkd, mallikd. 
vdsanll, mrgadantikd , enmpaka, kunda and others. 63 

Among fruits mention may be made of mango, fig, plamtain, date, 

' wood-apple, citron, bread-fruit, pomegranate, grapes, cocoanut, and 
others 64 . Mango-groves consisting of one thousand mango trees were 
also known. 65 

Kotiaka was a drying place for fruits, people used to gather fruits 
from jungles and store them at this place; they carried them in waggons, 
bundles etc. to cities for sale. 66 Four methods of ripening fruits are 
mentioned. Some fruits such as mango etc. were ripened by covering 
them with husk or straw (indhana). Tvaduka (a fruit of the ebony tree) 
and other fruits were ripened by subjecting them to a heating process. The 
process was that first a hollow was made in which the cow-dung fire was 
lit; around this other hollows were made which were filled with raw fruits. 
Those hollows were connected with the central hollow by means of holes 
and thus the fruits ripened by the heat of the fire ( dhuma). Then 
cucumber (ctrbhaia) and citron (bijapura) etc. ripened by mixing them 
with ripe fruits ( gandha ) Lastly, the fruits ripened in their natural 
way on trees ( vaccha ) . B7 

It is said that the people of Konkana were ford of fruits and flowers 
and they maintained themselves by selling them. 68 Flower-houses were 
made during festivals GB 

Among the miscellaneous products mention may be made of saffron 
(kumkuma), camphor ( kappura ), cloves ( lavanga), lac, sandal, 10 honey 
(mahu) u and others. 

Then we have waste lands which may be classified into cremation or 
burial grounds, forests and pastures, mining and river tracts. 


ai Sec Bhag, Tl, 0 7, Raya Ti Sv., 1, p 5, Brh Bha Vr , 4, 4622; 1. 3170f; Aral e&., 
p. 53 jViu cu , 8, p 494 

8* Raya. SH, 3, p 18, JVfljw 1, p 10 < 

93 Parma , 1 23 23-5 Tor the flower and plants see Ramayana, II. 94. 8ff; also S, K, Dai, 
op. cil pp 104f, 206-7 

1* Panna. 1, 23 12-7, kca II, 1 8 260 w ... 

8* Uin 7, p, 47 for similat refeiences in the Jatakar sec S K Das, op. 80W. ■, 

69 Brh Bh/t 1 872 

91 tbid., 1. 8411 

99 ibid., 1. 1230 

f9 Myb, 8, pp. 93, 95, 103. 

» ibid., 1, pp 3, 10 

11 Tluce vatieiies of honev are mentioned, \iz macchija, kuthya and bhhmara (Am, cu. II, 
p. 310); also see Caraka . ch, 27, p. 796. 
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The pasture grounds ( daviya )' s were very useful where herds of 
cattle and goats were grazed. Davaggi is mentioned as a profession 
that dealt in burning grass and protecting the fields.’ 9 The cowherds 
(govdlaka) and shepherds ( ajdpdla: chdgaliya ) were employed, who led 
the herds to these grounds for grazing. We hear of a shepherd who was 
very good at shooting and used to make holes in the leaves of a banyan 
tree with lus tiny bow (dhanuhiya)^ 

REARING OF LIVE STOCK AND DAIRY FARMING 

Cattle were a highly esteemed form of wealth in ancient India, and 
cows, buffaloes, oxen and sheep were included among the precious 
possessions of a king.’ 9 Vaya (vraja) also known as sangilla or a herd 
of cattle is mentioned; each vraja consisting of ten thousand cows ” 
11 is said that king Karakandu was very fond of the herds of cattle ( gokula) 
and possessed a number of herds of kinc. 78 

Breeding and rearing of cattle was an essential concern of the people. 
The Xbhiras (mod. Afnr), who tended the cows, are mentioned. We are 
told of an A bhlra woman of Mathura, who used to supply milk and curds 
to a perfumer. Once upon a time at the wedding of her son she invited 
the perfumer and his wife. The perfumer could not attend the ceremony 
in person but he sent various clothes and ornaments for the bride and the 
bridegroom as a gift. The A bJnras were much pleased at this and in 
return they presented two strong-bodied bull-calves to the perfumer 79 

Cattle were supplied with necessary grass and water ( tanapaniya ) 
There were large cow-pens (gomandava) where the herds of cows, bulls 
and calves were kept. A cattle-lifter (kudaggkha) is mentioned, who used 
to go to the cow-pen and rob the cattle at night. 80 Quarrels among cow¬ 
herds are frequently referred to. The cows of various colours such as 
black, blue, red, white, and brindled were known; cows were often 
attacked and devoured by lions and tigers in the jungle. 81 

Dairy farming was in an advanced state and the supply of milk and 
its four products (garasa) , viz., curds, butter-milk, butter and ghee, was 
abundant and so people could get highly nutritious food. The milk of cow, 
buffalo, camel, goat and sheep is mentioned. 82 Khiraghara was known as 
a place where products of milk were available in plenty. 83 The cattle 
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Ada. II, 3. 2. 330. 

Uva , 1, p 11. 

Uttara. Tt. 5, p. 103. 

Ota Su., 6, also Ava TT. (Han ), p 121 
Vya Bha 2. 23. 

Urn., 1, p 6, also Brh Bha , 3 4268 
Uttara. TT, 9, p. 134a. 

Ava. Air., 471 ; Ava ci , p 280 f. 
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were also utilised for the production of hide, bones, ivory nails and hair.® 4 
Slaughter houses (smd) were known. A slaughter house is mentioned 
where five hundred bulFaloes were slaughtered every day. 86 

Then we had flocks of sheep and goats confined in an enclosure 
(vdiaga) . 3e They were utilised for wool-production. The brooms 
(rayaharana) and blankets were made of sheep wool. 87 People used to 
kill sheep and eat their flesh seasoned with salt, oil and pepper 88 
Mention is made of a young ram which was fed on rice and grass till 
it was fattened and was killed on the arrival of the guest. 88 Veterinary 
science was also in a developed stage. 00 

ARBORICULTURE 

Coming to the forest lands, 81 India seems to have been rich in 
forest tracts. A forest (adaui) of eighteen yojanas is mentioned near 
Rayagiha. 83 Almost the whole country was covered with a large variety 
of trees. Many species of trees covered with fruits and flowers, are 
mentioned : nimba, amra, jambu, sdla, ankola, bakala, pctldsa, putrafinva, 
bibhitaka, bim&apd, irtparnl, asoka, tmduka, kapittha, matulmga, bilva, dmalaga, 
phanasa , dddima, a&vattha, udumbara, oata , nandi, tilaka, sulsa, saptapanya, 
lodhra, ca.nda.na, arjuna, tdlatamala. and others. 93 

The trees provided the country with materials for the construction of 
houses, vehicles etc. Various kinds of bamboos, 84 creepers, 86 grass, 90 
medicinal herbs and roots 81 were to be found in plenty. Van akamma 
is mentioned as a profession dealing in wood, which included the felling 
of trees, lugdlakamma was another profession that dealt in charcoal by 
preparing it from fire wood; it also included brick-making according to the 
commentator. 88 

There were wood-gatherers [katthahdraga), leaf-gatherers ( pattaharaga ) 
and grass-cutters (taxyahdiaga) whom wc meet frequently roaming about 
in the forest. 88 
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Ana. ci., II, p. 169. 

Viva., 4, p. 30. 

Brh. Su, 2. 25, Bin, 3. 3914. 

Svya II, 6. 37. 

Ultara , 7. Iff. 

Nisi eu, , 19, p, 1244. 

Vauous terms are mentioned to denote a foiest; va>lit, i JUakh<i\n}a tattaraji and kdnana, 
for explanation see Bhag, T 1, 5 7, Anu. c& , p 33. 

Utlara. fi, H, p 123 

Parna 1 2J 12ff, 331 Raya 3, p 12 27ia. 10., 736 For useful trees in the Athamejfda 
see S K Das, op sit, pp 98-103, also pp. 105-8, 204-9, R&m&ya'na, IHi'lJ.lB.ff; 
IV.l 76 ff, Mahabhamta II, 57 44 ff. ' ' A 

Vamsa , vatu and kanaka ate mentioned as varieties of bamboo (Permit. 11 23, 32). 
For various kinds of lotas and nallts see ibid, 1. 23. 25 f. ’ ‘ •** 

For various kinds of grass see ibid., 1. 23 33f 

For various kind of herbs etc. see ibid., 1 23.40 

Via. 1, p, 11, also cf. Vya. Bha. 3, 89, Aca II. 2 303. 

Nayi, 13. p. 143, Brh. Bha., 1. 1097, Anu. Su., 130. 
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HUNTING 

Then we come to hunting. As flesh-eating was common in those 
days, hunting had its great value. The kings used to go for hunting 
with a large retinue. We are told about king Sanjaya who chased the 
deer on horseback in the Kesara garden. 100 Hunting ( miyavaha ) is 
referred to in the Bhagavatij 01 there were regular hunters (i migaluddhaya) 
whose occupation was to capture or kill the animals and earn their living 
by selling them. Hunting with hounds is also mentioned. 102 Such 
hunters were called soryiya (saunika); others who captured animals by 
snare were known as vdgurika , 103 Snares and traps (ku^ajdla) are 
mentioned. 104 Even elephants were hunted. 105 

POULTRY 

Another industry was that of bird-catching and fowling. We meet 
the fowlers (sauniya) with bow and arrow aiming at partridges, ducks, 
quails, pigeons, monkeys and francolme partridges ( kapinjala ) 106 Birds 
were caught with hawks [oidamsiya), trapped in nets ( jala ) and captured 
with the help of bird-lime ( leppa ) 107 With spades'and bamboos, baskets m 
their hands, the fowlers (an^uvaniya) went in search of eggs of 
female crow, owl, pigeon, tittibhi, crane, pea-hen and hen, which wcie 
cooked in baking-pans and were sold. 108 Peacock-tamers (posaga) ueie 
also known. 109 Cuckoos, 110 partridges, 111 parrots, madam salikdi 112 (the 
female of the cuckoo) and other birds were tamed. 

FISHERIES 

Fishing formed another occupation. Various ways of catching fish 115 
were known. Fish were caught with hooks {jala) and in bow-net 
{maggarajdlaa) and then cleaned and killed. 114 A settlement of fishei- 
men ( macchandhvd^aga ) is mentioned, where a large number of fishermen 
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Vica. 3, p, 22. 

Vya , Bha. 3. p, 2Ua; Playa 3. p, 62. 

Ogha., p. 126. 

Vasv., p. 67. 

Aaa. cu , p 638. 

For various speeies of fbhsee Powia, 1.33. For similar reference in the Jatakas sa 
S K. Das, op, cit. p. 212. J 

1 ®‘. ™ Fic 6 (8, p 47) which mentions twenty two ways of catching fish. 

amagalana^dmart'Uarta, dahamahaaa, dahaoahaiia, dahapavana, oyampula, pahacabulc , macchpan- 
!Viua,Tiia^apuccha, jambte tmra, bhmra, dnsara,vistra, hithn, jhitlirl, tala, gala. Iv-la/aia 
mtkkabandha, luttabandha and valabandha. 
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was employed. They went to the river Jauna, filled their boats with 
fish, dried them, cooked them and sold them in the market. 115 Tortoises 
were also caught for purposes of food. 310 

MANUFACTURES 

TEXTILES—SPINNING AND WEAVING 

Now we come to the various manufacturing industries prevalent in 
those days. Next to agriculture, spinning and weaving was the most 
important industry. The cloth makers (nantikka : koha) are described as 
one of the five important craftsmen, others being^ the potters, the car¬ 
penters, the black-smiths and the barbers. 117 Mention is made of 
dealers in dussa ( dosiya ), yarn ( sottiya ) and cotton (kappasiya ). Then there 
were tailors {tunnaga), weavers ( tanluvdya ) and makers of silken cloth 
(pattakiila). ns The swaga (tailor-.) and chimpdya (calico printers, chmpi 
in Hindi) were included among important craftsmen. 110 

Carding is mentioned. The seduga cotton after the seeds were re¬ 
moved were carded ( pmjiya ) and from fins slivers (pelu) were prepared. 120 
Spinning of cotton 181 and that of the bark of dugulla ti ce 128 and grass 123 
(■ vaccaka , min jam) was also known. 

Weaving sheds ( tantuvayasald ) are mentioned; one such shed was 
situated outside the suburb of Na’anda, 124 Vanous kinds of cloths were 
known and regular trade was carried on in cloths. 

Then there was the washing and dyeing industry. Washermen 
were included among eighteen corporations. Soda ( sajjiydkhdra ) is 
mentioned as washing material The clothes were moistened with it and 
heated on fire and then washed with clean water 135 Thrashing against 
stone, 180 brushing ( ghattha ), rubbing (mati/ia), and perfuming ( sampa - 
dhumiya ) of clothes was known 137 Mention is also made of laundnes 
rayagasald ) . 12s 

Clothes such as towels etc. weic dyed in saffron. 120 Clothes dyed 
in red colour (kasdjj were worn in hot weather. 130 The parmajakas used 


1.6 Vua. 8, p 40 f; Vya. Bha 3 p 20a 
U« JVayH. 4. 

117 Ava, c&., p. LS6, Am. Ti, (Han.), 947, p. 42Ga 
“8 Panna. 1. 37. 

u » Jambu. Ti, 3, p 193a. 

1,0 Brh. Bha., 1. 2996. 

1.1 Siiya Ti II., 6. p 388. 

1.2 JVui cu , 7, p. 407 

153 Brh Bha., 2 367S. 

1,4 Am. cu., p 282. 

125 Maya, 5, p. 74; also Ava,. cu, IT. p 01, 

1,0 Pinda Mr 34. 

1.7 Ac a II 6. I. 307; Brh. Sii , 1. 45. 

1.8 Vya. Bha., 10.484. 

118 Myd 1, p. 7. 
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to Wear clothes dyed in red ochre (geruya) . 131 The profession of a raj aha , 
washerman, combined with itself the"profession of a dyer as well. 

MINING AND METALLURGY 

India was rich in mineral wealth and so in ancient India mining 
was an im portant industry. The principle kinds of ores obtained from 
, rninfg were iron, copper, tin, lead, silver ( hiranna or ruppa), gold (savanna) 
and diam ond 138 Kaliyadiva possessed rich mines of gold, jewels and 
diamond. 133 Iron and other metals were obtained by fusion. 134 

Besides metals there were hundreds of mineral substances such as 
salt (Iona), soda (usa), yellow orpiment ( hanyala), vermilion ( hingulaya ), 
arsenic ( manosila ), mercury (sdsaga), antimony (afijana) and othcis. 13: 

In those days Indians and specially women-folk were as fond of orna¬ 
ments as they are now. So gold-smiths (suvannakdra) had a flourishing 
trade. 138 Kumaranandi is mentioned as a rich gold-smith of Campa, 131 
Musiyadaraya was another gold-smith (kaluya) of Teyahpura. 138 

Fourteen kinds of ornaments arc mentioned : a chain of eighteen 
strings of pearls (hara), a chain of nine strings of pearls ( addhahaia ), a single 
string of pearls ( egdvali ), a necklace of gold and gems (kanagdvali), a necklace 
of jewels (rayanavali ), a necklace of pearls (muttamh), an armlet for upper 
arm ( keura ), a bracelet (kadaya), an armlet ( tudiya ), finger ring ('mvilda ), 
ear-rings ( kundala ), a chain round the chest (urasutta ), ciest-jcwcl 
(1 culamam ) and ornament worn between the eye-brows on the forehead 
(tilaya ). 130 

The ornaments hara, addahara, tisaraya (a chain of three strings of 
pearls), palamba (a pearl pendant), kadisutta (waist band), gevijja (neck- 
chain), angulejjaya (rings), kayabharana (ornaments of the hau), kadaga, 
tudiya, muddia, kundala, mauda (diadem), valaga (bracelets), 140 augaya 
(bracelets worn on the upper arm), pdyapalamba (ornament reaching the 
/feet), 141 vatthasuttaga (ornament string for the waist) and muiavi 142 wcic 
worn by males. The ornaments foi ladies v,ere neurn (anklets), uchald 
(girdle), hara, kadaga, khuddaya (a ring), valaya, kundala, rayana (jewels) 113 
and dindramdld (a necklace of jewels with a string of dindia). 144 


wi Msi. cu , 13. p. 865. 

13 * ibid. 5, p. 412 Parma. 1 15; Thu. 4 349 

13 « Mm. 17, p. 202, UttarU 30.73 

13i Brh. Bha. 1. 1090 

1*6 Uttard. Su 36 74 , Aflja II 3 61, Parma 1 15 

13* It is said that the ornaments of Visakhii were made in four months with live hunched 

Rold-smiths working day and night. (Dhammapada A I. pp JS4 ff) 

1*1 Am, cu p. 397. ' 

138 Mya., 14. 

139 Jambu. Ti Su, 3, p 216f, jVni cu, p 405 

140 Out. Su, 31, p. 122, Kalpa. Su, 4. 62. 
lti MyS ,1. p. 30. 

14* Raya. Su., 137. 

143 Myd, 1, p. 11. 

144 Kalpa. Su.., 3. 36; also see Dhammapada A, I, p, 304, 
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A golden bonnet measuring four fingers (paf/a) ut, _ and signet 
rings ( namamuddu ) were common . 140 

The elephants and lioises were decorated with ornaments. The 
elephants are desenbed as fitted with armours and decorated with neck- 
ornaments made of various gems and jewels and upper garment. The 
horses also were gaily caprisoncd with armour and decorated with small 
mirrors ( thasaga ) on their waists and chowries . 117 Maywd.igaculikas are 
referred to as ornaments of cows . 118 

Then the rich and the kings used golden vessels for eating and drink¬ 
ing. The chair, bed-steads, thrones and royal cars used by kings inlaid 
with gold . 140 Golden vases ( bhtugdra) were not unknown . 150 

Silver ( rajata) was used frequently. Silver vessels are mentioned 
freely . 151 

Among precious metals and jewellery mention may be made of 
precious stones, jewels, pearls, conches, corals, lubics , 152 gomedaya (zircon), 
rucaka, anka , sphatika (quartz) lohitdha, marakata (emerald), masdragalla ,, 1M 
I bhujagamocaka (sei pen tine), mdranila (sapphue), hamsagarbha (a variety of 
rock-crystl), pulaka, sangandhika (a ruby ' 1 candiaprabha, vaidurya (cat’s eye), 
jalakdnta or candiahdnta (moon-stone) and swyakdnia 15 * (sun-stone). 

Nanda is mentioned as a rich jeweller of Rayagiha . 165 

Bhandagdia was known as a ticasury where sixteen kinds of jewels were 
preserved . 150 We also hcai often of expert stringers ( muttis ). 15T 

WORKERS IN METALS 

The smiths ( kammdta ) had a flourishing trade. They supplied 
agriculture with ploughshares, spades and other implements. Iron 
sticks, chains and vanous other instruments aic mentioned . 153 Domestic 
vessels such as pots, pans and bowls were prepared from iron (aya), tm 
(laua), copper ( lamba ), zinc (jasada) and lead (sisaga). m 


143 JVnI cu 7, p iOo l* 8 . Aid. Tt (Han ), p. 700. 

i‘' Vud 2 p IS >1S. V>a. Bha. 3 35. 

1,8 Of the list of Piitidana in J\djd. Ti., 1, p. 42a 

150 ibid, 1, p 20. 

m ibid cf p. IPa 

132 Kalpa, SB 4 89 

1*3 Also mentioned in the Pamn ana HI 43 23, Mahabha VII 10 G6 Masawgalla stones were 
obtained fioin Masaia hill (Jibys Davids, Jhlvula, ham 177 n 0 ) Accoiding to 
Sammoha Vino dial (p (i l) ic i-> kcha.amm Accoiding to Di buniti Kumar Chatteiji (A fcui 
Indian Antiquary, \ ol It (1939-tO), bowrvci, Masui agalla u> ol Chinese ougm 
1*4 Utlara. SB 30 751, Pt.ttna 1 17, also tf Brhalsamhila (79, 4 f), DivyCuadana 

(XVIII, p 229), Milmdapahka, p IIS The Paramatlhadiapani, the com. on the 

Udam, p 103 mentions the following gems Vajira, mabamla , tndanila, marakata, veltmya, 
paduma>uga,phusoamga,kakkalJi,a,plmlaka,timala, lohitanka, phalika, pui<Bia,jotira^'ga,gomdako. t 
gomeda, sogardtuka, mulld, sanfha, aitjanamula, rijuiatta, amatabbdka, piyaka ana brbhrriapi y. 
also see Agastimat’s list in the Les Lapidairas Indiens, p. 137 by Louis Finot, Paris, 1690. 
!*• Nayd 13 p 111 . "v 

158 JVuI Cii, 9, p, oil. 

15T ha. Ti (Han), 947. p. 420a. 

1*8 See Supia. 

1*9 Ood. Sn , 3S, p. 173. The com. adds. kdcmmldtUiga (?). vxltaloha, kadualoha, 
hnrapulaka and rilika. 
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Among other vessels we had plates ( thdla ), small plates (pai), cistern 
(i thdsaga , tdsd in Hindi), cups ( mallaga ), spoons ( kaimya ), avaeja [tdpikdhasta , 
com. ?), frying pans ( avapakka ), and bowls (karodid, katori in Hindi ). 160 
Among cooking utensils mention is made of various pans or kettle-pans 
such as tavaya, (round iron plate), kaialh (khapada in Hindi), kanduya 
(saucepan), etc . 181 Canddlaga (cylindrical cistern, kanddl in Hindi) 
is mentioned as a copper vessel 162 

Iron was converted into steel and various tools and weapons, and coats 
of mail, already referred to, were prepared on a large scale Then knives 
( pippalaga ), needles (sui • dnya), nad-cutters ( nakkhaccani) and surgical 
boxes (,r allhakosa) were also 163 fashioned. 

Smith shops (kammdiasdld aggikamma ) 164 are mentioned. There 
was one such shop in Vesall 185 Smith’s shops were also known as 
samara m or desa. im Iron fuinaces (oyakottha) are referred to which 
were filled with ore and a man handled it with toiigs ( sandasl ), then it 
was taken and put on the anvil ( ahikarani) , 168 Iron was malleted, dut, 
torn, filed and was moulded by black-smiths . 160 

Bronziers ( kamsakara ) are included among the nine kdrus . 110 Copper 
plates were often used for inscribing messages . 111 

IVORY WORK 

Ivory work (dantavdnijja) was still another industry Money was 
awarded to pulindas, who killed elephants and brought tusks . 172 People 
killed elephants for the sale of ivory . 173 Images of ivory were 
known . 174 Ivory workers are mentioned among important artisans 
(nlpa-drya ), 17i Work in bone, horn, conch-shell is mentioned Neck¬ 
laces were made from the bones of monkey and were put roun'd the neck 
of children. Necklaces from ivory and cowries were also common 176 

POTTERY 

! The potters (kumbhakdia) made various kinds of pots, jars, bowls and 
vessels. Saddalaputta is mentioned as a well-known potter of Polasapura, 

ieo See marriage gifts mentioned in the Com on the Nava 1. o 42a 

Ul Vna. 3, p. 22 , Bhag. 11. 9. V 

1 «I Suya 4 2 13 

1H Jhh *)!ia. 1 2893f 

18* Via. Bin 10 484 

US Ava. cu , p 29?. 

188 Uftari iu, 1. 26 

Hi 1*3. II, 2.303 

188 Bhag 16 1 

188 Utlara. Sn, 19 67. 

no Jambu 3, p 193a, 

m Ana Tl, (Han ), p 683, 

17* Ava. cu, II, p 296. 

H3 ibid, p 169. 
m Brh. Bha, 1,2469. 

1,5 Panna. 1. 37. 

1,0 JVwf. Cu., 7, p. 464. 
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who owned five hundred shops outside the city, where a number of ser¬ 
vants was employed The usual way of making the wares was this 
lumps of clay ( maHiyd) were kneaded with water and mixed with ashes 
(chara) and dung ( karisa) ; the mixtuie was placed on a wheel ( cakka ) 
and by rotating it various vessels such as kaiaya (kcuvd m Hindi) 171 , 
vdraya, pihadaya, ghadaya, addhagliadaya, kalasaya, aliiijaia, jambitla, and 
uthya m were moulded . 178 The wet vessels were then dried and baked. 

In connection with the potter’s shops five apartments (j did) arc men¬ 
tioned. Inpamyasdld the pottcis sold then wares, in bltdndasdld the vessels 
were kept in safety, in kamnmdld the vessels were moulded, m pacaiiastilci 
they were baked, and in ind'iamstlld the fuel such as grass, dung, etc , 
was stored 180 

It seems that like the weaveis and the black-snnths, the potteisfound 
favour with the Jain siamanas , who frequently took shcltci in their shops . 181 
The potter Saddalaputta, to whom reference has been made already, 
was an adherent of the Jain faith. Halihala was another rich potter- 
woman of Sravasti m whose shop Gosala stayed . 182 

BUILDING INDUSTRIES 

The ait of house-building seems to have been considerably developed 
in ancient India Masonry and carpentry were important occupations 
and masons and carpenters were employed to lay foundation of buildings, 
palaces, halls, stair-cases, underground constructions, tanks and temples. 

' Wooden images were prepared 183 The carpenters made fur niture f or 
/ houses, such as seats, chairs, bed-steads, pegs, boxes, toys, etc Wooden 
sandals (pddgleh&niyd) were prepaiccl fiom the wood of various ticcs ' 84 
by clever artists and were set with vaulwya and excellent 111 fa and anjana 
(granite) and ornamented with glittering and precious stones 182 They 
also built ships, boats, vehicles of all sorts, carts and chanots of different 
kinds and various machines A ralhakata or a chariot-maker is mentioned 
as one of the foui jewels of a certain king 180 We are told that a lalhakdm 
built an aerial car known as gauida 187 Axe, hatchet and othei imple¬ 
ments were known as tools of a carpenter 188 


m Karaya or dhammakaraya is mentioned as a water-pot used b) the Jain monks {Brh Bha 
1. 2882, 2890) It is also refeired to in the C ullaiagga (K 13 1) tilth a strainer so fixed 
into it that a quantity of water could be filteied quickly Peihaps it w as a wooden pot 

1 T 8 Four types of earthen jar (ghata) are referred to chiddakudfja, bodakudda, khatidakudda , 
and sagala ; Ava cu , p 123 

no Um. 7, p 51. Am. Sw , 132, p, 139 For a similar description sec A 'usa Jutaka 

(No. 531), V p 291 

180 Jdisl cu., 15 p 1058, Brh Bha 2 3444 f. 

*81 Cf Ava cu , p 280 , also i W Ti , (Ilan,), p 484 f 

18* Bha°. 15 

181 Ava. etJ, p 115 

184 Bth Bha 3, 4097 , , . 

188 Kaipa Sit, 1. 14 , cf. MMvagga, V. 8 1. 3; Dhammapada A, VoL III, pp. 380, 461. 

186 Am Cu., II. p. 59. 

181 ibid. p. 541; Vasu , p 02 f, also mentioned m the Dhammapada A., Ill, p. 135, 

188 UUard. St., 19, 60. 
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^ Bricks ( ittikd ), 1S0 earth (pudhavi), gravel ( sakkaid ), sand ( vdluyd ) ancl 
stone (uvalay 00 were known as building materials. Stuccoed house 
(sudhakammanta) is mentioned; stone-houses ( selovatthana ) were common . 101 

LIGHT AND FUEL 

Lamps are mentioned which were lighted after sunset. Three kinds 
of lamps are referred to, viz , avalambana, utkampana and patijam The 
first was fastened by chains, the second had upright shafts and the thud 
was spherical like globe. 1£a The lamps were lighted in the shrines of 
Skanda and Mukunda wheie sometimes the images caught fire by the up¬ 
turning of the lamps by dogs or mice 103 Torch-bearers ( diviya ) were 
also a familiar feature of the times . 104 Cow-dung and wood were used as 
ftiel. 


CANE AND LEAF WORK 

Then there were mat-workers (chavmyn) , grass sandal-makcis 
(munjapddukdkdra), iss rope-makeis ( vaiuda), 19b winnowing sieve-makers 107 
and basket-makers Other products of this industry were - palm-leaf 
fans ( talavania ; valavijand) , 198 umbrellas [liisalldna) , m made from 
paldsa leaf and bamboo sticks, brooms (vumsampacchanl), 200 and bamboo 
boxes (venuphala) . 201 Then there were loops or pingoes (sikkaka) which 
were used by monks for carrying fruits, etc , m the absence of bowls 
Kdpotika (a bamboo lath provided with slings ai each end) was used to 
carry an dcdiya, a child or a uidhu suffering from serious pain 202 Blooms 
(rayaharana) and bags {goni) were made fiom daibha and muiija glass 203 
Shops ( kammanta ) are mentioned where different articles were made from 
darbha grass, bark, trees, etc 20i The leaves of the birch tree ( blnijjapatta ) 
were used for sending messages . 205 


DYES, GUMS, AND CHEMICALS 

Among the miscellaneous industries, may be mentioned the dye- 
producing work. Probably dyes were made from substances such as 


186 Brh. Bha. 3. 470. 

•so Suya II, 3. 01. 

Ml Am. 11,3. 303. 

195 See Nayi Ti., 1, 42a, under marriage gifts 
MS Brh Bha. 2. 346fi. 

M4 Win. ci i, 9, p 522 

18 « Parma. 1. 37. 

M« MsT ci., II, p, 747. 

W ibid. 


MS Ana. cu , p, 138., Mya. 
188 Brh. Bha. 3. 4097. 

*00 Uoya. Si. 21, p, 63 

loi Suya. 4.2. 8. 

*01 Brh. Bh&. I. 2886 f. 

*o* ibid. 2. 3675. 

104 led. II. 2. 303. 

SOS A va. ci., p. 530. 
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cikura (a plant) hantdla (yellow orpiment), sarisava (mustard), the flowed 
of kmsuka, japdkusuma and bandhujivaka , huigula (vermilion), kumkuma 
(saffron), blue lotus, sirlsa flowers, and collyrium, etc . 208 The colour of 
kimirdya (crimson) is mentioned. 30 ' Preparation of lac-juice ( lakkharasa) 
was also an important industry, and it was used by ladies and children 
for adorning their hands and feet . 308 It is mentioned in the cremation 
rites that the mark of red lac ( alattapudaga ) was applied to the stomach 
and back of those who were given to vultures for feeding . 308 A variety 
of stone, which was used for polishing the pots, is mentioned . 310 

LEATHER WORK 

Leather industry was in a high state of development. The camma- 
kdm also known aspadakdi a 311 or the cobbler manufactured a large variety 
of things They prepared leather bags for holding water 313 , straps, 
(cammettha) ns and made fittings for the musical instiuments ( kinikdf 

The cobblers also prepared various qualities of shoes which formed an 
important part of their industry. Various kinds of hides were known. 
Katti (skin) was used by monks to strew the fruits etc in order to protect 
them from dust; it was also used as a covering for want of clothing .* 15 
Hairless skin was prescribed for the use of a Jam nun . 310 Five kinds of 
skm were specifically known , the hide of cow, buffalo, goat, sheep and 
wild animals 311 The skin of a tiger (dm) and that of a hyena ( taraccha ) 
was prescribed for the use of nuns in case they were sick . 318 The hide 
of a dog is mentioned 313 , 

FLOWERS, TERFUMES AND COSMETICS 

Flowers were giown in large quantities as we have seen. The garland- 
makers made beautiful garlands and bouquets , 330 which are described 
ais filling the ten quarters with their delightful fragrance and charmingly 
interwoven with fragrant flowers of all seasons and of various colours, 
attracting swarms of bees 331 producing sweet sounds. We hear of Ajju- 
naya, a garland-maker who had a flower-garden {pupp'drama) in Raya- 
giha where flowers of fine colours were grown Ajjunaya used to 

Mb Naya 1 p 10, also Bhai> 18 6. 
sot Am Sii 37, Kia. 77, (Hai i.), p 396a 

808 ibid Niryd. 3, p. 51; Uva l, p 11.; Aru. 77 (Han), p. 398 

aoo JVm cii II. p 704 

Sio Pmda jVit. 77. 16 

Hi JVisT cu , II, p 747 

111 Pa nn a l 37. 

213 Aia cii , p 292. 
a 14 Vya BhA 3, p. 20a. 

sis Brh Bhd. 1. 2886 

a 10 Brh SH. 3 3, BhS. 3 3810. 

2ll ibid 3 3824 

sis i bid 3 3817 f 

210 ibid. 1 1016 

sso Ji/ayi. 8. p. 06. 

»»l Kalpa, SH. 3. 87. 
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go to the garden every day with his flower-basket (patthiya : pidaga) 
to gather flowers and sell them on the high-road of the town . 333 Pup- 
phachajjiya, pupphapadalaga, pupphaeangen are mentioned as flower bas¬ 
kets - , , • , 

Various kinds of garlands (malla : ddma) are mentioned which were 
made from grass, mufija, reeds (vetta), madana flowers, peacock feathers 
( pificha ), cotton stalk, horns, conch-shells, bones, bhinda (Abelmoschus 
Esculentus), wood, leaves, flowers, fruits, seeds and green grass. The 
five-coloured garlands of mana grass were made in Mathura and were 
worn at the time of cohabitation . 324 Flower-crests ( mauda ) were also 
known . 326 The doors were decorated with garlands and wreaths at 
the time of the wedding-ceremony and on other special occasions. 

Mention is made of bathing-towels ( ullaniyd '), tooth-sticks ( dantavana), 
oily substances ( abbhangana ), fragrant unguents ( uvvattana ), baths 
(: majjana ), clothes {valtha), ointments ( vilevana ) flowers, ornaments, incense 
and mouth-perfume (muhavasa) , 228 . 

Perfumes and essential oils were prepared. The oils were prepared 
fiom atasi, kusumba and sarisava . 221 Oil was also obtained from the 
mountain Maru. Sayapdga and sahassapdga were medicinal oi's prepared 
by boiling them a hundred times or a thousand times with the concoction 
of some medicinal herbs. Other nourishing and exhilarating fragrant 
oils were known which gave relief to the body. The application ofsandal- 
wood paste was very common ; various kinds of scented water were 
known . 228 Perfumes of sweet scents from Dardara and Malaya arc 
mentioned . 220 

Then there is mention of kottha,™ tagarn (Ta bernaemontana Corona- 
rea), eld (the bark of cinnamon), coya (cardamom), campd, damo.ua, kumkuma, 
(saffron), candana (sandal-wood), usira (the fragrant root of the plant 
Andiopogon Muricatus), marud, jdh, juhiyd, malhyd, nhanamalliyd, 
ketagi, pddah, nemdliyd, agum (aloe), lavanga (clove), vdsa (Gcndarussa 
Vulgaris) and kappura (camphor) as fragrant substance . 231 

Incense was burnt in the shrmes, sleeping chambers and m the 
cities. Dhuvakaducchuya and dhuvaghadis.ic mentioned as incense pots . 232 
_________ . " --- —™ 

* >a Raya su 23, also cf. Aiw. eu. II, p. 62. 

2 »* JVul cu 7, p. 464. 

,J5 Das cu. 2, p. 76. 

Uva. 1 

!J l Ana cu. II, p 319 

•18 Ova Su 31, p 121 f The Dicyavaddna (XXVII, p 403) refers to milk, saffron, 
camphor and various aromatic herbs to perfume the water. 

••8 JfSfa Su 1, p 30 Also see Ramdyana, II. 91 24. 

* 3[l Kotta ( kuslha ) or ’costus 1 has been mentioned in the Atharvaveda. It 19 said to have grown 
m the snowy mountains of the north and thence been taken to the people in the eastern art It 
still grows in the same region, 1 e , Kashmir as mentioned in the Atharvaveda (Dr. Motichand, 
J of the Indian Society of Oriental Art, VIII, 1940, p. 71) 

• 81 Rdya Si 39, p 91. 

lai Jddya 8, 00 ; Raya. Su 100, also see Ginja Prasanna Majumdar’s article on Toilet 
in the Indian Culture, /, 1-4, p. 658 f. 
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Perfumes and various other articles were sold m the markets ; per' 
Rimers’ shops ( gandhiyasdld) 3 33 were also common in those times.. 

The feet were rubbed, kneaded (samvdha), stroked ( palvnaddana ), 
painted {raya), smeared (makkha ) and anointed ( abbhinga) with oil, ghee, 
or marrow ; they were rubbed ( ullodha ) and shampooed {uvvala) with 
lodhra, ground drugs ( kakka ), powder ( cunna ) 01 dye (vanna), washed with 
hot or cold water, anointed with ointment and perfumed with incense . 354 

Then among the articles of toilets and cosmetics of women mention 
may be made of collyrium box (afijni), 235 lodhra- powder, lodhra-fi owers, 
pills ( guliyd ), kustha, tagara , agaru 330 pounded with uslra, oil for anointing 
the face and lip-salve ( nandicuima ) Myrobalans [dmalaga), stick to paint 
the mark upon the forehead (tilagakai anl ), pin to apply collyrium Z3T to 
the eyes (anjanasaldgd), pincers ( samldsaga ), comb ( phamha ), ribbon to 
bind up the hair (slhaliparaga) , looking glass ( ddamsaga ), aieca nut {puya- 
phala) and betel ( tamholaya ) 333 

OTHER OCCUPATION’S \ 

Besides the above-mentioned people who lived by ihe plough, by 
herds, and by merchandise, there were other occupations where utilities 
'consisted m a mere service rendered and not m actual labour Amongst 
them may be mentioned those u ho embraced learned professions, such as 
teachers {dyanya), physicians (tegicchaka vcjja ), men qualified in 
testing sites for house-building {vatthupddhaga), men well-vciscd in the 
science of prognostication ( lakkhanapddhaka ) and for nine- tellers {ncmiltaka). 
Amongst those who amused the public were musicians f gandhavvia), 
acrobats ( nada), dancers ( nattaga ), rope-walkers ijatla), wrcstleis ( malla ), 
boxers (mutthiya), jesters ( vclambaya), rcciteis (kahaga), jumpers ( pavaga ), 
ballad-reciters ( Idsaga ), story-tellers ( dikkhaga ), pole-dancers ( lankha ), 
picture-show-men ( mankha ), pipers {lunailla), lute-players ( tumbavlmya ), 
snake charmers ( bhujaga ), minstrels ( mdgaha ), 239 jesters ( hdsakara ), 
buffoons (damarakara ), flatterers ( cdtukara), love-makers ( kandappakaia) 
and mimes ( kokkuya ). Then there were vaiious attendants on 
the king such as foot-soldieis carrying an umbrella, throne, foot¬ 
stool, pair of sandals ( sapduyd ), staff-earners I laltluggaha ), spear-carriers 
(kunta), bow-carricrs {cava), chowiy-carncrs icamam), fetter-carriers 


133 Vya. BhS. 9 23, cf ten kinds of gandhas mula, sam, pheggu, taco, papatika, rasa, pujipha> 
phala,patta and gandha (Paramatthadipani , the com. on the Udana. p 300) 

Acd, II, 13 395 , also Brh. Bhi 5 0035. 
also see Rdmdyana II. 91, 76 

33s it was well stocked in the Mauryan treasury foi the purpose of making perfume, incense, 
etc. Aloe-wood is a large ever green tree of Svlhet and Tcnassanm, Dr Motichand, op at, 
p 85 , also see Arlhasistra, p 80 

*31 In the Mahiuagga (VI. n 1) live kinds ol eye-ointment or collyrium are mentioned; 
black collynum, ‘rasa’ ointments, ‘ sola ’ ointment obtained liom the stream 1 ! and nvers, 
‘geruka’ and ‘ kahalla’ or soot obtained from the flame of a lamp 

*38 Suya 4 2 7 ff, for tambf/l see Gmja Prasanna Majumdar’s article on Tood in the Indian 
Culture 1,1-4, p 419. 

*89 Ova p .2 
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(pasaga), account-book-carriers (potthaya ), board-carriers ( phalaka ), seat- 
carriers (pldha), lute-carriers (mnd), oil pot-carriers (kutuva) and betel box- 
carriers ( hadappha). * 40 


II 

LABOUR 

Nature and man are the primary factors of production. We have 
considered the part played by nature in production and shall now consider 
labour or what is called the human factor m Economics. 

Unfortunately, we do not know much about the details of labour 
A distinction is made between high and low ( juiigiya ) labour. The hun¬ 
ters, fowlers, fishermen, washermen, peacock-tamers, barbers, cobblers 1 
and in some countries even black-smiths and win e-sell ers 8 came under the 
category of low Then the following fifteen occupations wcie 
despised, since there was fear of injury to living beings (kammddcina) in 
these occupations : dealing in charcoal by preparing it from fire¬ 
wood (liigdlakamma) , dealing m wood ( vanakamma ), carts ( sadlkamma), 
occupation with fares ( bhddikamma ), ploughing ( phodikamma ), ivory 
( danta ), lac ( lakkha ), liquors (rasa), and poison (visa), crushing of sugar¬ 
cane etc. by machinery (jantapdlana), branding animals or castrating 
bulls etc. (nillanckana), setting fire to woods (davaggidavanaya), draining 
lakes and ponds (saradahataldvasosanaya), and bringing up women for 
immoral purposes (asaijanaposanaya)? 

SLAVES AND SERVANTS 

Among various servants employed in the houses there were kamma- 
karas,ghodas (catia),pesas (messengers), ddsas and govdlas (cowherds). They 
were apparently not so enthusiastic about religion. It is said that often 
they made fun of the Jain monks. There were quarrels between the 
servants and the sddhus and instigated by the servants the householder 
sometimes turned the sddftus out of the house . 4 

Slavery was quite common in those days. Both male and female 
slaves (ddsas and dasis) were household or domestic servants who resided 
in the family of the master and performed all sorts of household work. 

Slavery was so common that not only kings® and wealthy people 
but even others kept slaves in their families. The slaves are mentioned 
along with land (khetta), dwelling place (vatthu), gold (hiranna) and cattle 
(pasu) as the means of pleasure. 6 Ddsa and dasi are also included among 


»« ibid , p. 130. 

1 Aitl, cS 4. p. 345 ; 11. p. 747. 

* ibid 16, p. 1117 

f (Aa. 1, p. 11, Bliag. 8 5, cf. the five low occupations in the com. of Dlgh., Vol. I, p> 236. 

* Brh Bhd I. 2034. 
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ten kinds of external possessions . 7 Six classes 8 of slaves are specifically 
mentioned . those who were slaves from their birth ( gabbha ), those who 
were bought ( kiya ), those who could not pay their debts (mqye ), 9 those 
who were made slat es during famine ( dubbhikkha ), 10 those who could 
not pay the fine ( savardha ), and those who were taken prisoners {ntddha )} 1 

Reference has been made to Cildya , a slave boy who was bom of 
cildtikd. He was strong and sturdy and used to take care of Suihsumti, 
the daughter ofhis master, and made her play with other children. Once 
he stole the toys of other children and was turned out by his master. 1 * 
Panthaya was another handsome slave boy of Dhana of Rayagiha, who 
used to carry his master’s child m his arm to the royal road to play. He 
also used to take his master’s tiffin to the prison at the time of the latter’s 
imprisonment . 13 The Avasyaka curni lef'eis to another slave-boy who, 
after the death ofhis master, became the owner ofhis property . 11 

Like slave-boys, slave-girls also were employed in domestic service. 
The UttarSdhyayana commentary refers to a festival of the female slaves 
(1 ddsimaha ) . le The Jain texts mention a number of female slaves who 
were brought from foreign countries They put on the garb of their 
countries, and were skilful, accomplished and well-trained. They were 
hunch-backcd women ( khujja ), kirdla women ( cildya ), dwarf women 
( vamana ), misshapen women ( vadabhi ), women of Babbara, Bausa, Joriiya, 
Palhava, Ismaya, Dhorukina, Lasiya, Lakusika, Dravida, Siiiihala, Araba, 
Pulinda, Pakkaija, Murunda, Sahara, and of Persian race (Parasa ). 18 Fe¬ 
male slaves also were given away by way of gifts . 17 

Nurses were engaged to tend children. Five kinds of nurses are 
mentioned : wet-nurse ( khlra ), toilet-nurse, ( mandana ), bath-muse 
[majjana), play-nurse ( kilavana ) and lap-nurse [ahka) . 18 

Slaves could regain freedom through voluntary manumission by 
their master. The custom of making the female servants free from slavery 
by washing their forehead ( matthayadhoydo) is mentioned . 10 


t Brh Bha. 1. 825. 

* Cf seven kinds of staves enumerated in the Manu. (VIII, 415), fourteen in the Fajilaval • 
kya (14, p. 249), Kautilya devotes a whole chapter on slavery (Arlhct pp 205-208). 

S The Ptnda Mr (319) refers to a widow who purchased two palit of oil from a grocer on 
credit, on non-payment of which she had to serve him as a slave-girl Cf on paying the value 
(for which one is enslaved), a slave shall regain his Aryahood (Artha , p, 207), 
t® Cf. Vya Bha 2'207 , also Maha Mi. p 28. 

u JViri cu II, p. 741 Candana the first female disciple of Mahavlra, was a slave of this 
type (Ana cu , p. 318). According to the Jatakas, slavery might be incurred through capture, 
commuted death sentence, debt, voluntary self-degradation or judicial punishment (Rhys 
Davids, Cambridge History of India, p 205 ) 

»* Maya. 18, p. 207 , also Ana cu p 497, 

M Maya, p 2, p. 51 f. 

p. 540. 

1 * 3, p 124. 

M Maya. 1, p 21 ; Bhag. 9 0, 

H Maya 1, p. 23. 

H 1 bid. I, p. 21. 

» Jbid. ; Vya. Bha. 6-208 ; this custom is also mentioned by Mdrada (V. 42 f.), 
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hired labourers 

The hirelings or the wage-earners ( bhayaga) laboured for others in 
return for some payment, whether rn kind or in money. The position 
of the hired workers was rot happy like those of slaves, but still they 
enjoyed a certain freedom which the slaves could not enjoy. 

Four kinds of wage-earners are mentioned :—(1) who were giver 
their doily wages {divas ab hay ago) cither in kind or in money, (11) who wci e 
specifically engaged on a jouincv ( jattdbhayaga ), who were employed on 
contract system of the whole lot ( uccaltabhayaga ), who were employed on 
daiJv contract basis stipulating that, if thc\ did the (ontractcd work, they 
would be paid the stipulated sum (kabbdlabhayaga) 

Then the kodumbijapurisas or the gcreral family servants 21 are 
mentioned ; they w-ere the servants of the family and carried out the 
instructions of their masters. Other servants did the work of removing 
ashes, cowdung and rubbish ; they cleaned and sprinkled the place, 
offered water for washing feet and foi bathing and did all external 
duties [Idhuapesana). Others did the duty of thrashing, pounding, 
grinding, husking, cooking, serving and distributing food . 22 A valet 
(ceta) woiked as a footman to the king . 23 

Ill 

CAPITAL 

Capital includes all wealth other than land intended for fuithcr 
production ofweahh Wea’th production would be negligible and primi¬ 
tive without the help of capital 

In those days large scale production was unknown and there was no 
idea of what is called now the co-operative movement. 

The state took away a pretty heavy share of the national wealth in 
the form of taxes, fires etc and the state capital was not invested foi 
purpose of industrial development 1 The only people who possessed 
capital were a few rich tradesmen, the dhanavantas, who owned one crore 
of silver, gems, pearls, corals and jewels inherited from their father and 
forefather-,, and the ibbbaJ These people also cither spent their 
surplus on limu >cs and unproductive purposes like alms-givmg or hoaidcd 
the wealth 3 


so Tha 4 271 ' 

*> Cf Narada (V 24) 

2* h'dya , 7, p 88 
23 Ova Su 9 

1 FBI., p 211. 

2 Vya Bha I, p. 131 a. 
8 Cf. Urn. 1, p 6. 
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ORGANISATION 

The function of an organiser is to plan the enterprise, bring together 
land, labour and capital in the most suitable proportion and to take the 
risk involved.in the undertaking. 

It is remarkable that, in spite of a comparative lower stage of trading 
enterprise and lack of fluid capital for investment in industrial pur¬ 
poses, there was commercial or trading organisation. Important crafts¬ 
men such as goldsmiths, painters and washermen were organised into 
guilds ( seni ) Jain texts like those of the Buddhists mention eighteen guilds. 
We are told that in honour of the cakka jewel, Bharata called upon 
eighteen guilds ( senippaseni ) and ordered them to-exempt people from 
customs, taxes and confiscations, to stop the transaction of buying and 
selling, to prevent policemen from entering the houses of the public and 
to cancel fines and debts . 1 The guilds of the goldsmiths,* the painters , 8 
and washermen * are mentioned and about the rest we do not know much.* 
Neither we are told abouttheir character, their constitution or organisation. 
But it seems that a seni was organised in the form of a union and its func¬ 
tions were legislative, judicial and executive . 0 A seni worked for the 
welfare of its members and it had a right to approach the king and demand 
justice. We are told of a painter who was ordered to be executed by 
prince Malladinna ; the guild of the painters visited the king, explained 
the matter and requested him to quash the sentence passed against the 
member of its union. The king was pleased to commute the sentence 
,into banishment 1 . Then we hear of a washermen’s guild approaching the 
king in order to demand justice.® In the words of Dr. Majumdar, a 
1 ireiii was a corporation of people belonging to the same or different caste 
| but belonging to the same trade and industry.® The srenis were the 
I representative assemblies of the state and the king was obliged to respect 
' their feelings and views . 10 

1 Jambu. 3. 43, p 193 f, also cf. Ava. CO. p. 260. 

• Naya 8, p. 105. 

8 ibid., p 107 

* Ava. cu II, p 182. 

5 The Jam texts mention five crafts (nppa) which are said to have been taught by Usabha. 
The five artisans were’ potters, painters, cloth-makers, black-smiths and barbers (ibidp 150 ) 
Only four guilds are mentioned in the Mahaummagga Jataka (No 546), VI, p 427 the wood¬ 
workers, the smiths, the leather workers, and the painters However, m the commentary on the 
Jambudduapanmti the following eighteen corporative unions are mentioned kumbhaia (potter), 
palladia (palel in Gujerat), suiannahara (goldsmith), suiakara (cook,), gandhana (perfumer), 
kasavaga (barber), malakara (garland-maker), kacchakara (vegetable-seller, kachi in Hindi), 
lambolia (dealer in betel-leaf), cammayaru (leather-uorker), janlapilaya (presser of oil, sugar cane 
etc ),ganchiya (towel-seller) chimpaya (calico printer), kamsakara (brazier), suaga (tailor), guara 
(?), bhilla and dhivara Thefirst nine belonged to the category of naiua and the last nme to that, 
of karua (3 43, p 193 f); also see the list given by Majumdar, Corporative life m ancient Intfia, 
p. 18 ff Also Ramayana, II 83 12 ff. 

8 Vviaya, IV, p 226 ; S K, Das, op. cit., p. 244 

1 JVa ya 8, p 107. 

8 Ava. cu II, p 182. _ , „ , 

8 Corporative Life in Ancient India, p, 17. 1° See Dikshitpr, op. fit., pp, 839-47. 
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craft-guilds there were merchant leagues also which included 
river and sea-going merchants and the caravan traders. We come across 
frequently caravans of carts laden with goods travelling across the 
country. There was a caravan leader ( satthasdha ) who used to lead his 
caravan slowly by the road flanked with stalls and villages, encamping 
at the proper places . 11 A satihavaha was considered as an important 
state officer who was expert in archery and administration , 11 and who 
with the permission of the king used to lead a caravan with various 
merchandise. 1 * We frequently meet caravan leaders proclaiming 
publicly that those who accompanied them on the trip would be provided 
with food, drinks, clothes, utensils and medicines free of charge . 14 The 
insecure condition of the roads and the attack by organised band of 
robbers in those days necessitated a sort of co-operation among the tra¬ 
velling merchants and so they appointed one man as their leader. 

A setthi was the foreman of the eighteen craftsmen. 1 ' Setthi is mentioned 
as an official whose forehead was invested with a golden plate inscribed 
with the image of a god. 1 ® 


11 a. B;h, Bha. 1.8078. 

11 Nisi ci. 8. p. 522. 

18 Am cu. p. 11. 

18 Ava. Ti. (Han.), p. 114 a ff. 

18 Brh. Bha. 3>37£7. Cf. Rhys Davids, Cambridge History of Indie, 207; the famous setthi 
Anithapip^iia of Savatthl, the millionaire lay-supporter of the Sadgha, had some authority over 
his, fellow traders. 

>* BSya. sQ. 148; ajjo cf, Rhys Davids, op, at,, p. 208. 



CHAPTER 11 

DISTRIBUTION 


The division of accumulated wealth between the various members of 
the community and of the annual income between its different members 
is the chieffactor of distribution. In fact, very often the factors ofproduc- 
tion were conrolled by the same person or persons and so all the shares 
of the produce went to him. Thus on the whole, the question of distri¬ 
bution did not arise in those days as we find in the later stage of the 
evolution of society. Four principal shares of distribution are to be 
ditinguished : rent, wages, interest and profits. 


RENT 

Unfortunately, we know very little as to how the principles of 
distribution were governed. We have seen about the rent the amount 
.of which was chiefly based on custom. One-ninth of the share of the 
I produce from land went to the king, and almost all the rest was available 
for distribution among the people. 

About wages or the remuneration of labour we have seen four kinds 
of wage-earners, who worked either for d aily wages or on contract system. 
The wages were paid to the workers in kind or in money, generally in 
theformer. We are told about a cow-herd who was given one-fourth of the 
milk produced daily as his wages ; 17 another was given the whole milk 
of a cow or a buffalo on the eighth day . 18 Share-holders were given 
one-half, one-fourth or one-sixth of the profit . 10 


INTEREST 

Interest is the remuneration or the price for the services of capital. 
Loans and usury were common. Anaya or debt is mentioned. It is 
stated that, if the debtor ( dhiraniya ) was staying in his own country, he 
was bound to pay the debts, but if he went abroad and had no money, 
he was not responsible, for it is said that if a debtor went abroad on a 
sea-voyage and on the way his ship foundered and he saved his life 
with great difficulty with onepiece of cloth onhis person,he was not liable 
to pay the debts. If the debtor,however, had money, although not sufficient 
to pay the creditor in full, the latter could sue him and get his partial 
payment, which would be reckoned in full settlement of his debt. If the 
debts could not be paid in time, the debtor, however, had to work as a 
slave to the creditor . 80 We have already referred to a widow who; 


IT Brh Bha 2 3581. 

15 finds Mr 369 ; cf Mrada (VI 10) 

16 Jiia 3, p 280; Suya 11, 2, p 330a j Thi 3 128. 
*o Brh. Bha. 1, 2690 f; 6. 6309. 
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purchased two palis of oil from a grocer on credit. The heavy interest 
meant doubling the debt every day and in course of time, when the woman 
could not clear it off, she had to serve him as a slave-girl . 81 

The term which appears in the Jain texts is vaddhi, meaning profit 
or interest, Gdhdvai Ananda of Vaijiyagama is said to have kept four 
crores of gold for lending on interest . 83 

PROFITS 

The remuneration to the entrepreneur (organiser) who supplied the 
fourth factor in production, viz organisation, is called profits. These 
organisers stood between the producer and the trader, who purchased 
wholesale the surplus produce from the producers and sold it to the petty 
businessmen. Perhaps the only men who can con espond to these rmdd ic 
men were the rich setthis or the rich traders who travelled from place to 
place both on land and sea . 88 


41 Supra, p 107 f. n 
s * Uva 1. p. 6, 

43 P B. I. p. 224. 



CHAPTER III 

EXCHANGE 

Exchange is a vital part in economic system. Each individual is 
ordinarily dependent on others for the satisfaction of his needs. What one 
does not produce himself must be obtained from others in exchange for 
what one does produce. 


INLAND TRADE 

Trade was carried on briskly by land routes ( thala ) as well as by water 
routes (jala) in ancient India. Anandapura , 1 Mahura 8 and Dasanna- 
pura 8 are quoted as examples of tkalapatiana where trade was carried by 
land; Diva , 4 Kananadlva' and Purima 0 that of jalapattaya where trade 
was carried by water ; and Bharuyakaccha and TamalittV that of dona- 
muka where trade was carried by land as well as by water. The town 
where it was not possible to carry goods by land or water was known as 
kabbada (a petty-town ). 8 

Campa was an important industrial centre in those days; it was 
joined by Mithila. The Ndyddhammakaka describes the sea-faring mer¬ 
chants (sailiaUdndvdvdniyagd) of Campa, who loaded their waggons ( sagadi - 
sdgadd) with various goods and proceeded to deep harbour (gambhira 
poyapattam) In course of time, they arrived at the port of Mihila and 
entered the city for trade . 8 Jinapaliya and Jinarakkhiya were other 
merchants of the town who made the thirteenth voyage of the Lavana 
Ocean . 10 Palita was another businessman of Campa who went by boat 
( poya ) to the town of Pihunda on business . 11 

Then Dhana is described as leader of a caravan who proceeded to 
Ahicchatta on trade with a caravan consisting of bullock-carts laden with 
merchandise . 18 

Ujjeijl was another great centre of trade. Wc hear of Dhanavasu, 
a merchant of this place who left for Campa with a caravan and was 
attacked by robbers . 13 Ujjem was also connected with Pirasakula. 
Ayala loaded the boats ( vakana ) with goods and journeyed to Parasaula ; 
he earned plenty of wealth there and anchored at Bennayada . 14 
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During the reign of king Pajjoya nine great stores or emporiums 
(kuttiyauana) are mentioned in Ujjcni, where all sorts of goods, including 
demons (vdnamantara), were available.” 

Mathura was another business centre. People lived here only on 
trade and there was no cultivation ofland in this town”. The merchants 
from Mathura used to go to Dakkhiija Mahura on business . 17 The tankana 
mlecchas of Uttaravaha are mentioned as travelling to Daksinapatha for 
trade with valuable merchandise such as gold and ivory . 18 Soparaya is 
described as another emporium of trade, which was inhabited by five 
hundred tradesmen (tiegama) . ls Then we had Surattha , 20 which was 
joined with Pandu Mahura by sea . 34 We hear of the horse merchants 
arriving in Baravai for trade 83 . Vasantapura was another emporium 
whence traders used to journey to Campa . 23 We hear of a merchant 
going from Khiipaitthiya to Vasantapura . 34 Then we had Hatthislsa 
as a commercial centre where a number of merchants resided. From 
here the merchants journeyed to Kaliyadlva where there were rich mines 
of gold, jewels and diamonds and which was noted for horses . 35 Then 
we read of Parasadiva which was visited by the merchants frequently , 38 
and Sihaladiva which was a halting place for the sea-faring tradesmen . 27 
From Slhala, Parasa, Babbara Joniya, Damila, Araba, Pulmda, Bahall 
and other non-Aryan countries India used to get female slaves as noted 
already. 


EXPORTS—IMPORTS 

What commodities were exported or imported or what exchanged 
inland we do not exactly know. With regard to inland trade we hear a 
number of commodities that were exchanged. We are told that the sea¬ 
faring merchants of Campa referred to above, loaded their carts with 
four kinds of goods, viz-, that which could be counted (ganima) as betel- 
nuts etc., balanced ( dharima ) as sugar etc., measured ( meya ) as ghee, rice, 
etc. and scrutinized ( paricchejja) as cloth, jewel, etc. and making pro¬ 
vision of various articles such as rice, flour ( samiya ), oil, ghee, molasses 
(giila), curds (gorasa), drinking water, water vessels, medicines, drugs, 
straw, wood, wearing apparel, and weapons etc. for their journey, they 
left for Mithila by river . 88 As already mentioned, gold and ivory were 
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carried from Uttarapatha to Daksinapatha for sale. Cloth seems to be 
an important exchangeable commodity. Mathura and Vidisa are 
mentioned as manufacturing centres of cloths . 20 The country of Gauda 
was famous for silken garment . 80 We are told that the cloth coming 
from east to the country of Lata was sold at a higher price . 81 Then 
Tamalitti , 38 Malaya 83 , Kaka, 3 * Tosali, 8 * Sindhu , 80 Daksinapatha , 87 
and China 98 were famous for various kinds of textiles. Nepala was 
noted for fluffy blankets 98 ; the woolen blankets were sold at a high price 
in Maharastra . 40 

The Nay&dhammakahd refers to various kinds of cloth, which were 
loaded in waggons and were carried for sale . 41 

Horse was another important commodity that was exchanged 
in those days. Kahyadlva was known for beautiful horses and it con¬ 
tained mines of silver, gold, jewels and diamonds . 49 Then the name 
of Kamboja is mentioned for horses . 43 Uttarapatha was famous for 
thorough-bred horses . 44 Dllavahya was noted for mules 46 

Then Punflra was known for black cows ; 48 Bheranfla for sugar¬ 
cane ; 47 and Mahiihimavanta for gosisa sandal . 48 

Parasaula or Persia was used to export various commodities such as 
saiikha, phopphala, candana, agaru, manjittha, silver, gold, gems, pearls and 
corals 40 

The merchants who returned to their country with valuable goods 
sometimes practised fraud in order to avoid payment of the royal taxes. 
The Rdyapaseniya refers to the traders in ahka jewel, conch-shells or ivory, 
who did not take the regular highway but always took to the more difficult 
routes in order to escape the taxes .' 0 We hear of the king of Bennayada 
who detected the trick of a deceitful merchant and put him under 
arrest .* 1 


*» Aca Ti (Han ), p 307 

30 Am Ti II 5, p 301 a. 

31 Brh Bha Vr 3 3884. 

** I>.7 32 

33 Anu SO 37, p. 30 

34 Nisi cu. 7, p 467 

35 t l)id 

86 Aca. cu p 304 , Acu. Ti II, 1, p 361a 
3* Aca. cu 303 
98 Brh Bha 2 3662. 

3» ibid. Vr 3 3824. 

40 ibid 3 3914. 

** Naya, 17, p 203. 

*« iW,p 202ff 

43 Uttara Su 11-16. 

44 * Uttara Ti p 141. 

48 Das cu 6 p 213. 

48 Tandula Ti p 26 a. 

47 Jiva 3 p 36S 

48 Uttara Ti 18,252 a. 

48 ibid, 3, p 64 a. 

80 SO. 104 
01 Uttara. Ti. op. at 
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The other saleable commodities were various musical instruments 
such as mna x vallaki, bh&mari , kaccahabln, bhambhd, sadbhrdman; wooden 
toys ( kafthakamma ), models of clay etc. ( potthakamma ), pictures (citta), 
dolls etc.’ made of plasters (leppa), wreaths etc. which were prepared by 
stringing (gantkima), dolls etc. which were prepared by plaiting (oedema), 
stuffed dolls ( purima ), cloths etc. which were prepared by intertwining 
(sanghdima) ; fragrant substances such as koitha tamdlapatta, coya, tagara, 
tld, hirevera (a kind of Andropogon) and others; various kinds of sugar such 
as khanda {khand in Hindi), molasses (gula), sugar ( sakkard ’), matsyandikd, 
puspottara and padmottara . 8S The Brhatkalpa Bhdsya adds musk ( katthu- 
riyd), asafoetida {hingu), conch-shell and salt . 63 

TRANSPORT 

For the growth of trade and commerce, it is essential that there 
should be fairly developed means of rapid and cheap communication 
or transport. Kautilya mentions construction of roads for traffic both 
by land or water . 64 Mention is made of triangular roads {singhadaga), 
junction of three roads (tiga), of four roads ( caukka ), of many roads (cac- 
cara), highways (i mahapaha ), royal roads (rdjamagga), K which might 
suggest the existence of well constructed roads. Still the conditions of 
the roads, do not appear to have been satisfactory. They lay 
through forests and deserts and were beset with many dangers such as 
excessive rainfall, the fear of robbers, obstruction by rogues, elephants, 
the obstruction by state, forest conflagration, the bamboo forest, demons, 
ditches, wild beasts, draught, famine and poisonous trees .® 6 We read in 
the Avasyaka curm 11 that in Smavalli, around which there was a formidable 
desert and where there was no water and shade, a caravan suffered due 
to thirst. Similarly, we are told that some mendicants, who travelled 
from Kampillapura to Purimatala, lost their lives due to lack of water . 88 
We are told that the people while travelling in the deserts followed the 
nails ( kllaka ) that were stuck in the earth in order to indicate the direc¬ 
tion 50 . Then the Avasyaka curni gives an account of the merchant 
Dhanna who journeyed with five hundred waggons loaded with various 
commodities. The merchant crossed the river Vegavai with great 
difficulty when one of his bullocks died . 60 The country of Tosali was 
well-known for fierce she-buffalocs . 61 The country of Konkana was 
full of wild beasts, particularly lions . 62 


5.s Ptdya 17, p 203 
53 1 3074. 

51 Artha. p 40 

55 Rdya Su 10, also Brh Bha 1 2300. 

ta See Naya 15,160, Brh Bha 1.3073; Aia. Ti (Han.), p. 384 j also Phala Jataka (/, pp 
270U) ; Aparmaka Jataka (No. 1), I. P. 99 ; Avadana sataka, II, 13, p. 71, 

51 p 533 , II, 34. r 

55 Ova. 39, 178 f. 

59 Suya Ti. 1 11, p. 196. 
so p 272. 


61 Aca cS.p 247. 

8! JVin. eu. PI., p 90. 
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In view of these difficulties in those days, traders used to travel 
in a caravan, as we have seen before. A graphic description of the cara¬ 
vans is given in thejain texts. The caravans were classified in the follow¬ 
ing divisions : (i) who carried their goods by carts and waggons ( bhandl ), 
(li) who carried by camels, mules and bullocks ( bahilaga ), (iii) who carried 
their own loads ( bkdravaha ), (iv) the wandering people who travelled to 
earn their livelihood and went from place to place ( odariya ), and (v) the 
Karp&tika ascetics (kappadiya). es The caravan engaged with it anuranga 
[ghamsikd, com.), litters, horses, buffaloes, elephants, bullocks for the pur¬ 
pose of mounting the sick, wounded, boys, and old men, who were unable 
to walk . 64 The caravan is praised which started with cart loads of 
dantikka ( modaka,mandaka and aiokavarhn etc. com.), wheat ( gora ), sesamum, 
seeds, molasses and ghee etc. because in unforscen calamities such as rain 
and flood food was available to the members of the caravan . 05 

The proper means of transport was the cart or waggon ( sagadisdgada). 
The merchant Ananda had five hundred carts for distant traffic (disdyatta) 
and the same number for local use (samuahamya) . Ba Coach-houses 
(jdnasdla) are mentioned The coachmen used to look after the carts 
and vehicles, they cleaned them and decorated with ornaments before 
plying. The carts were drawn by oxen in charge of drivers ( paoadhara) 
and were furnished with goads ( paodalatth ). 67 The oxen are described as 
having sharp horns furnished with bells, cords made of cotton ( suttarajju ) 
inlaid with gold, bridle ( paggaha ), and the crest of blue lotuses . 68 Brand¬ 
ing or castrating of bulls ( nillarlchanakamma ) was in vogue. 6 ® Goods 
were carried by waggons, horses, boats and ships . 70 

Among richer style of cars there was raha, which was drawn by horses. 
Chariots driven by four horses are mentioned . 71 Litters or sivikds or sanda- 
mdni s were used by the royalty and the wealthy. The state litters bore 
special names. 7 * The litter known as jugga was used in the country of 
Lata ; 73 it measured two hands and was equipped with railings, jDagana 7 * 
is mentioned as another vehicle. 

The great rivers furnished another means of communication and some 
facilities of transport. There were fording places and the streams and 
water courses were crossed by means of boats, which are denoted by the 


83 Brh. Bha 1 3060 ff 

84 ibid 1 3071 

8 s ibid 3072 , also see 3075 ff 
bb Una 1, p 7 

87 Ova Si. 30, p 120 The Ramayana III, 35 4 also mentions ydnmala. 

88 Jifaya. 3, p. 60 
88 Uvd. 1, p 11. 

w Brh. Bha 1 1090. 

71 Ava cu , p 188. 

78 Uttara Ti. 23, p 292; Katya su 6 113. 

73 Bhag Ti 3. 4, Tugya is also mentioned m the Ramayana, II, 89 16, 

74 Brh, Bha. 1 -3171. 
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words ndvd, agatthiya 75 ' antarandakagoliyd (canoes), koflcamaga 16 and the 
boats having the shape of an elephant’s trunk” and leather bag ( daiya , 
com. djli) and goat skin . 78 

The maritime transport also seems to have been quite developed, 
though the sea-voyages were full of dangers. We hear of a ship ( pavahana) 
of certain merchants bound for Vubhaya which rambled in the sea for 
six months . 70 The ship-wrecks were most common. There were serious 
disturbances from the goblins and terrible cyclones (kdliyavaya ) when the 
life of the traders was put in great danger. We read in the JYdyddhamma- 
kahd how the two merchant’s sons, after their vessel was wrecked, 
reached Rayanadiva with the help of a piece of plank ( phalagakhanda) m 

The Nayddhammakahd gives a beautiful description of a sea-voyage. 
Arhannaga and other merchants of Campa loaded their boats with four¬ 
fold merchandise, offered flowers and bait (offerings) to gods, worshipped 
the sea-winds, raised the white flags on the mast, stretched the oars 
( valayabahd ), noticed good omens, secured the passport and amidst the 
beating of drums boarded the boat. The friends and relatives who had 
gathered on the port bade them goodbye and wished them a speedy 
return and success in their enteiprise with eyes full of tears. The ropes 
were released and the merchants proceeded on their journey . 81 

Then we come across another description of a ship-wreck when the 
vessel tossed in the sea due to a terrible cyclone. The sailors and crew 
were puzzled, forgot the right direction and did not know what to do. 
Everybody felt very sad and all began to propitiate various deities, such as 
Indra, Skanda, etc. losing all hope of life . 82 

The sea-going vessel is denoted by the words, poya, poyavahana, vahana 
or pavahana. We learn that the two daughters of king Pandusena of 
Pandu Mahura arrived at Surattha by the ship vdrivasabha . 83 The 
ships made their onward journey by the force of wind ( pavanabalasamdhaya ); 
they were fitted with oars and rudders (valayabdhd ), sails and anchors , 84 
the pilot on board ( nijjdmaya ) piloted the ship. The other workers on 
the ship were boatsmen {kucchidhdraya), helmsmen ( kannadhdra) and crew 
( gabbhijja ). To obtain a passport (rayavarasdsana) was necessary . 86 The 

1 5 Cf Eklhas, they came from Nepal and carried 40 to SO maunds of gram (F. Buchanan, 
An account of Bthar and Patna in 1811-27, p 705). 

16 Brh Bha 1, 2397. 

77 Maha. Ni , 41, 35 ; Gaccha, Vr. p. 50 a ff. 

78 Pinda 42; Suya. 1-11, p. 196. 

78 Uttari 77. LS, p, 252 a 

10 9,p. 123. 

81 8, p. 97 ff; also cf. Avadana sat aka, III, 3, p. 199. The Divyavadana (XVIII, p 229) 
mentions the following dangers of the sea • dangers from whale, waves, tortoise, danger of des¬ 
truction on land, or los9 in the water, danger of being struck by submarine rocks, danger from a 
kalikavata or cyclone and from pirates. 

81 Jfayd 17, p. 201. 

88 Ava cu II, 197. 

84 __ Naya., 8, 98 , the Acd. (II 3-1. 342) mentions the following nautical instruments. 
dlitta, pidhaya, vamsa, balaya, avaluya and rajju. For the qualities of the anchor ( navalakanaka ), 
mast (kupa), pilot (myamaka) and sailor (kammokora) see also Mihnda-banha, p. 377 f. 

JVa ya. 8, p. 98. 
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merchants proceeded on their journey after having their breakfast 
(pdyardsehim ) halting at various places . 89 They visited the king with 
presents who made them free from taxes giving a suitable place for their 
residence . 87 


THE SYSTEM OF TRANSACTION 

Every village had its own resident traders and buying and selling was 
done directly, i.e. between the producer and the consumer, probably 
in individual shops or open market place and the surplus, if any, was 
dispatched to trade-centres in other parts of the country. 

We are told that Camp a contained markets ( vivani) thronged with 
craftsmen . 88 A number of shops are mentioned where various articles 
were sold. In kammantasala razors and other instruments were sharpen¬ 
ed . 88 Taverns and oil shops were common. In goltyasdld jaggery 
was sold . 80 Then there were gomyasdlds, dosiyasalas and sottfnyasdlds, where 
cows, garments and cotton were sold ; 81 putabhedana was known as the em¬ 
porium where the packages of saffron and other articles were opened. 8 * 
The Brhatkalpa siitra refers to a house ( dvanagiha ) which was surrounded 
by shops; another house ( antaiavana) is mentioned which was situated 
with marketing lanes on one side or both sides . 03 

Betting ( paniyaya ) was also known . 84 

PRICE 

There were no fixed prices. Supply was hampered by slow transport, 
' individual production, and primitive machinery. Adulteration (padiruva- 
gavavahdra ) 88 and knavery were known . 88 

CURRENCY 

Prices were fixed in terms of money which was the chief medium of 
exchange in India from very early times .® 7 

Various coins are mentioned in our texts; the goldsmiths ( heranniya ) 
could detect false coins ( ruvaya ) in the darkness . 08 


SB ibid, 15, p. 160. 
ibid, 8, p. 102. 

SS Ova.Su. 1. 

SB Msi cu. 8, p. 494. 
io ibid. 

81 «w. 

SB Brh. Bha 1.1093 , also mentioned in Psrmtlhadipika, the Com. on the Udana, p 422 ; 
also Mahabharata (I, 107'12). 

B3 1 • 12 , see also Brh. Bha. 1 • 2301-2308. 

B4 Am. cd. p. 523. 

86 Una. 1, p. 10. 

03 Uttard Ti 4, p 81 a ; also cf. cu , p 117. 

87 See R D. Bhandarkar’s Ancient Indian Numismatics, pp 167 ff. 

88 Ava. Ti. (Han.), 947, p. 12Ga , also see Sammoha Vtnodmi (p. 91 f). 
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We meet with an expression in which the words hiranna and suvanna 
are associated together . 88 Suvanna is also mentioned separately . 100 
Still smaller denomination of gold coins was suvannamdsaya 101 

Another class of com was called kahavana . 1M A false ( kuda ) kdhavana 
is mentioned . 103 Mdsa, addhamdsa and ruvaga are mentioned as other 
coins . 104 False ruvagas were known . 105 Pannika 108 and payanka m 
were the other coins in use. 

Then the Brhatkalpa Bhasya and its commentary mention various coins. 
The cowrie shells ( kavaddaga) were most ordinary coins; among copper 
coins kdktni 108 was perhaps the smallest com of the day which was in 
currency in Dakkhinavaha ; among silver coins dramma 108 is men¬ 
tioned which was current in Bhillamala ; among golden coins 
dmvra . uo or kevadika is mentioned which was current in Purvadesa. 
It is stated that two sdbharakas 111 of Dvipa were equivalent to one rupee 
(rupaka ) of Uttar apatha, and two of Uttar apatha coins were equivalent 
to one of Pataliputra ; or two rupees of Daksinapatha were equivalent 
to one nelaa of Kaficipuri and two of Kahcipuri to one of Kusumana- 
gaia (Pataliputra ). 113 


PURCHASING POWER 

We do not much know about the purchasing power of money or the 
prices of ordinary commodities in those days. We are told that a 


08 Uva. 1 p. 6 According to Bhandarkar, when Suvanna is associated with hiranya, it 
must stand not for gold, but a ‘type of gold coins,’ Ancient Indian Numismatics, p. 51. 

100 Aua cu. p 39, Ava 7"i. (Han ), p 04 a 

101 Uttara 8, p 124 A suvannamdsaka was a gold com equal to one mdsa m weight accord¬ 
ing to the standard of gold coinage, Bhandarkar, op cil , p. 63. 

10 J Uttara Ti 7, p 118, the kahapana m use in Rajagaha during Bimbasara’s time was 
the standard of money adapted by the Buddha in the formation of those rules into which the 
matter of money entered (Samantapasidika, u, p 297). The kahapana appears to have been of 
three varieties, according as it was of gold, silver and copper , Bhandarkar, op cit p 81 , also 
cf. p. 96 Kahdpana was a square coin weighing about 146 grains, and guaianteed as to weight 
and fitness by punch-marks made by private individuals Rhys Davids, Buddhist India, p 100 

103 Uttara Su 20.42 Also see Charandas Chatterjee’s article on some Numismatic Data 
in Pali literature, Buddhistic studies, pp 383 ff 

lot Suya II, 2 p 327a , Uttara Su, 8 17 , masaka and addhamasaka are also mentioned 
in the Jat aka (I, p 120, III, p. 448). The lohamasaka, darumasaka and jatumdska are mentioned 
in the Paramatthajotika I p. 37, the com. on the Khuddakapatha. 

100 Ana, cap 550 

loa Vya. Bha. 3 267-8 According to Katyayana, masha also known as pana was one- 
twentieth part of kdr.hapana (Bhandarkar op. at., p. 188) 

107 Ava Ti. (Hari,), p 432. 

103 Uttara Ti. 7.11, p. 118. It was a coper com equal to J of a copper kareapana. Also 
see Artha. p. 95. 

loo in the Nisi cu , (p 616) the variant is ‘cammalato’. The canna or leather com is also 
referred to m the Bhavabhavana, pt II (p 378) of Maladhari Hemacandra, Bhavanagar, 1938, 
where it is stated to have been current in the time of the Nandas. Dramma is traced to the 
greek Drachma. The Greeks ruled over north-west India from 200 B. C. to 200 A. D. 

no Dinara was an Indian gold com adapted from the Roman denarius during the 
Kushana rule m the first century A. D (Bhandarkar’s, op. at., p. 67). 

in According to Dr Motichand, they were pre-Islamic coins known as Sabean coins. 

HI Bfh. Bha. 1. 1969 ; 3. 3891 f. 
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partridge could be bought for one kakdvaruP 13 and a cow for fifty coins; 114, 
the price of a blanket varied from eighteen rupaka s to a hundred 
thousand rupakas . lls 


CREDIT 

There were no banks in those days and a great deal of wealth was 
hoarded in the form of gold etc. and hidden underground (mhdnapautti) . lla 
People also deposited money with their friends, but it was not very 
safe. Appropriation of deposits ( nasdvahara ) was known . 111 

Loans and debts could be taken. Money-lending was looked upon 
as an honest calling. We have referred to the money-lender Ananda of 
Vaijiyagama. Of substitutes of money, letters of credit were known. 
False documents ( kudaleka) are mentioned . 118 

WEIGHTS AND MEASURES 

Five kinds of weights and measurements are mentioned: mdna, ummdna , 
avamdna, gamma and padimdna. Mana is of two kinds for weighing grains 
and liquids Asati, prairti, setikd, ktidava , 110 prastha, ddhaka, drona and 
kumbha 130 were used for weighing grams and mdmkd For liquids. Aguru , 
tagara, coy a, etc. were weighed by katsa, pala , tula and bhara which is 
called ummdna. 

In avamdna we have hast a, danda, dhanuska, yuga, nahka, aksa, and musa- 
la, which were used for measuring wells, brick house, wood, mat, cloth 
and moats, etc. In gamma or counting we have numbers from one to one 
crore. In padimdna there were guiijd, kakani , nispdva, karmamd mka, mandala- 
ka and suvarna, which were used for weighing gold, silver, jewels, pearls, 
conch-shells and corals etc . 181 

Among measures of distance we have angula, vitash, ratm, kuksi, dhanus, 
and gavyuta. Among measures of length we have paramdnu, trasarenu , 
ratharenu, bdlagra, liksd,yuka and yava 1,8 

Among measures of time we have samaya, dvalikd, svdsa, ucchvdsa, stoka , 
lava, muhurta, ahoratia, paksa, mdsa, rtu, ayana, samvatsara, yuga, varsauata 
(century) etc. reaching upto slrsaprahelikd 183 


113 Das. cu p. 58. 

11 * Alia cu , p 117 
lie Brh Bha 3 3890 
lie Uua , p 6 
ill And 71 (Han ) p 820 
H8 ibid , Uvd p 10 

ns For drona, adhaka, prastha and kudumba see Arthasdstra, p. 116. 
180 Kumbha is mentioned in the Sammohamnodim , p. 256. 

1*1 Anu su 132 

in ibid 133 ; cf also Arthasdstra, p. 117 
133 ibid, 114. 
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Time was measured by ndlikd or the shadow of a gnomon 
[sarikucchayd) , m 

Tula (balance) is mentioned. Wrong weights and measures ( kudalulla , 
kudamana) were in use . 185 


1*4 Das eu. 1, p. 44 ; Brh. Bha PI, 261. According to the Arthasastra (p 110) ndldtt is 
the tune during which one Hdhaka of water passes out of a pot though an aperture of the same 
diameter as that of a wire of four a igulas in length and made of four mashas of gold 
1S5 Uva 1, p 10. 



CHAPTER IV 

CONSUMPTION 

Consumption of wealth means the use of wealth for the satisfaction of 
various wants and desires. Production is the means while consumption 
is the end of all economic activity. Consumption is determined by the 
standard of life fixed by a particular person or society for himself or itself. 

Articles of consumption may be divided into necessaries, comforts 
and luxuries. 


FOOD 

The primary wants of life are those of food, clothing and shelter. As 
the countiy was largely agricultural there was ample supply of food. Of 
course, the food that the average man could aifoid was not sufficiently 
rich. Four kinds of food are mentioned : food ( asana ), drink ( pdna), 
eatable ( khdima ) and relishable [sdima)} The articles of food were milk, 
curds, butter, ghee, oil, honey, wine, molasses, meat, cooked or dressed 
food (ogdumaga, com. pakvmna :),' sakku.li (luchis u Hindi), raw sugar (phdn- 
iya ), a meal of parched wheat (puya) and a meal of curds and sugar with 
spices ( sihaimi ). 3 The production of salt was very important. Several 
varieties of salt aie mentioned, viz. sochal salt (sovaccala ), rock salt 
(. sindhava ), ordinary salt {Iona), mine salt ( roma ), sea salt ( samudda), earth 
salt( pamsukhara) and black salt (kaldlona)} 

Besides, odana (rice), kummdsa (bean) and sattuga (fried barley) are 
mentioned . 6 The following consisted of eighteen kinds of seasoned food 
(vyaiiiana) : supa (soup), odana (ric e),java (boiled barley), three kinds of 
meat, cow-milk, jusa (water of boiled pulse), bhakkha (khandakhddya or 
sweets in which candy was used in plenty, com.), gulaldvamyd [golpdpadi 
in Gujerati), mulaphala (bread-fruit), hanyaga (cumin), sdga (vegetable), 
jrasdlu (majjika , a royal preparation made of the mixture of two palas of 
ghee, one pala of honey, half an ddhaka of curds, twenty pepper corns and 
ten palas of candied sugar, com.), pina (wine), pdmya (water), pdnaga 
(a drink made of grapes) and saga (a preparation seasoned with butter¬ 
milk such as dahibadd, etc., com.). These articles were picpared m a 
cooking pot ( thdhpagasuddha ) and were offered to the paients, master 
and religious teacher 8 

Among other preparations mention is made of pejja (made of gruel or 
decoction of some kind of pulse or rice), ghayapunna (ghevara in Hindi), 
pdlangamdhuraya (a sweet liquid preparation of the mango or lemon- 


1 

i 

3 

4 
t 
3 


Jliijd. 7, p. 84, 

Arn.cU II, p 319, 

AcH. II, 1 . 4 247 i also Brh Bha 2 3t75ff, Of. Aiahabha. VII 04, It, 
Das. sit 3 8, also sec Caraka, ch 27, p 813 ff. 

Aoa, c 4. II., p 317. 

pftd. 3’ 135 , also see Caraka, krtannavai’ga, ch. 21, p. 800 tt, 
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juice), 7 sihakesara* (a sweet), morandaka (a sweet made of oil seed) 8 , 
mandaka, a cake stuffed with molasses and ghee . 10 Then dhadiyd was a 
special sweet coming from one house to another as present. 11 Puldka 
was a special dish. 18 Then we had guliyd or tablets made from the powder 
of the tubara tree which were used by the sddhus. The kholds were dried 
pieces of cloths moistened with milk ; these were washed and this water 
was used for drinking purposes. 13 

Cooking is mentioned. 14 Cooks [mahdnasiya) were employed by the 
rich and the kings. They prepared various kinds of dishes. 15 Cooks arc 
included among nine tidrus . 16 Vegetables were cooked in oil (neha). v 
To make arrangements for vegetable and ghee in the kitchen was known 
as dvdpa and the discussion whether food is cooked or uncooked as mrvdpa. 18 
The place of dining was besmeared with grass and lotuses and flowers 
were strewn ; then pots were arranged and people had their meals. 18 
Mahdnasasdld is mentioned as a free food distributing kitchen in which 
food was distributed free to ascetics, monks and the poor. 20 

WINE 

Wine and meat were considered amongst luxurious foods. Drinking 
wine seems to have been very common in early society. According 
to Kautilya, on the occasions of festivals, fairs and pilgrimage, right of 
manufacturing of liquor for four days was allowed. 21 There are refer¬ 
ences in the Rdmdyana 21 and Mahdbhdrata (I-77-13 if, I•174*1311; 
I-177-10 f; H-4-8 f) which go to prove that wine was expensively used 
and was held in considerable estimation as a favourite drink 23 . As we 
have seen, wine and meat are included among eighteen kinds of food men¬ 
tioned in Jain texts. 

Liquor was manufactured or consumed on a large scale. Taverns 
( pdndgdra : kappasala ) are known where various kinds of wine was sold. 21 The 
profession of a rasavdmjja is mentioned which dealt in wine. 25 Flags on 


‘'t Uva l.p 8. 

8 Anta. p. 10 
0 Brh.Bhd 1. 3281. 

10 Nisi, cu II, p 605. 

' JlH Brh.Su 2 17; Bha. 2 3616. 

1* i bid 5 6048 ff 
M3 Brh. Bha 1-2882. 2892. 
f- 1 4 Ndya 7, p. 88. 

16 Viva 8, p. 46. 

18 Jamba ft 3, p. 193. . 

» T Naya 16,162. 

IB Jhd 4 282. 

18 Will ci. PI p 46. 

10 ibid. 9, p 511 , Ndya 13. p 143. 

| ,l Arthasdstia, p 134, also cf Dhammabada A. Ill, p. 100. 
* s II 91, 51 , V. 30. 41 ; VII 42 21 f. 

*® R. L. Mitra, Indo-Aryan , Vol I, pp 396 ff. 

*4 Nisicd I 9, p. 511 , Vya,Bha. 10-485. 

* 5 Supra, p. 100. 
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the wine shops are referred to. 28 We read in the Mdyddhammakahd 
that when kings and princes attended the sayamvara ceremony of Dovai, 
king Duvaya entertained them with various wines and liquors such as 
surd, majja, sldhu,pasannd and meat. 37 The princes ofBaravai were addict¬ 
ed to wine and the wine known as kdyambarl 2S is said to have been the 
cause of destruction of the capital 31 *. Even women were sometimes 
addicted to drink. 30 | 

lnthe Brhatkalpa sutra, thefam monks and the nuns were not allowed 
to put up in a residence where jars ( kumbha ) of wine were stored. It 
should be noted that as a rule the monks were prohibited from drinking 
wine, 31 but under exceptional circumstances such as sickness ( gelanna ), etc. 
they weie allowed to take it. 32 Wine was also prescribed to achieve good 
health and brilliancy. 33 The following varieties of wine are mentioned : 
candraptabha, manisildkd, varasldhu, varavdrunt, asava, 3i madhu, 35 meraka, 36 
nstdbhd or jambuphalakahkd, dugdkajdti, piasannd, 37 tallaka (variant 
nellaka or mdlaga), s aids, k/iatjtirasdra , 3S mrdvikdidra, kdpisdyana, 80 supakva 
and iksurasa. 40 Most of these wines were named after their colour ; some 
were prepared from various fruits ; the wine known as saidu had such 
a quality that even though it was diluted a hundred times it did not lose 
its true nature. 41 


« Brh. BUd 2 3539. 

16, p 179 

13 Kadambari is also mentioned m the HanvamWd (II 41 *13).It was distilled from the ripe 
fruit of the kadamba (Nauclea kadamba), which is highly saccharine, but not edible in its natural 
state (R L Mitra, op cit , I, p. 426) 

su Utlard Ti 2, p 36a f. 

30 Uid 8. 

31 Gf durmg the PajjiLana, the Jain monks or nuns who weie hale and hearty were not 
allowed to take the following drinks milk, thick sour milk, fresh butter, claniied butter, oil, 
sugar, honey, liquor and meat [Kalpa Su 9 17) 

® s Brh. Bhd 2 3413, also cf Ndya 5, p 80 f. 

#3 Brh. Bhd 5 6035. 

34 One hundred palas of kapittho (Fcroma Elephantum), five hundred palas of phamta 
(sugar) and one prastha of honey [madliu) lorrns dsava [Arllia. p 132) 

35 The juice of grapes is teimed madhu (ibid p 133, cf also It L Mitia, Indo-Aryan, 1, 
P- 411). 

38 A sour gruel or decoction of the bark of methairngi (a kind of poison) mixed with 
jaggery ( guda ) and with the powder of long pepper and black pepper or with the powder of 
tnphald forms maneya [ibid) It is also called gaudi or rum (R. L Mitra, op at , p, 412 ) 

31 Twelve adhakat of Hour [putlha), five prasthas of kinva (ferment), with the addition of 
spices ( idtuambhaia), together with the bark and fruits of pulraka (a species of a lice) constitutes 
prasamd [ibid., p. 132) 

83 It was a date liquor, it has ripe dates for its basis, and with it is mixed jack fruit, 
ginger and the juice of the soma vine (R L. Mitra, Indo-Aryan, I, p 412) 

38 Kdvisdyana is also mentioned in the Brhatkalpa Bhdsya (2 3408); it was very rare. 

*8 It has sugarcane for its basis, and black pepper, plums, curds, and salt for adjuncts 
(R. L. Mitra, op at ). For arista, pakvarasa and other varieties of madya see Caraka, ch. 27, 
p. 776 ff. 

*t Jambu. su 20, p. 99 f, Jim. 3, pp 264a f, 145a, Pam, 17, p. 304 f. Cf. the queen 
Cellana besmeared her hair with wine and went to visit Seijiya in the prison where it served food 
for the king, Ava. cu. II, p. 171. ■ * 1 
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Among other varieties are mentioned godi (rum, also known as meraka 
or sidhu),pitthi (made from the rice pastry, etc.) 4 ’, vamsl (prepared from 
bamboo shoots) and phalasurd (prepared from fruits, such as grapes, dates, 
etc., also known as prasannd or sovira)?* tdlaphala (prepared from the palm 
fruit) 44 and jali (prepared fromjdti flower). 46 

MEAT-EATING 

Like wine-drinking, flesh-eating was also prevalent in those days. 
Under various occupations we have studied the busy life of the hunters, 
the fowlers, the butchers and the fishermen who used to supply various 
kinds of meat and fish from which many kinds of curry and soup were 
prepared. Meat was prepared by frying ( tahya ), roasting ( bhajjiya) 
drying (pansukka ) and salting ( lavam) in various ways. 49 Mention has 
been made of a royal cook who prepared varieties of meat dishes and 
brought them to the royal table. The Sunyapannatti mentions that by 
eating flesh of a cdsaya, deer, tiger, frog, animals with claws, and water 
animal in particular constellations, success is achieved. 41 The sankhadis or 
speciar festivals are mentioned, where a large number of animals were 
killed and their flesh was served to the guests. It is stated that a monk 
or nun should not resolve to go to a festival when they knew that they 
would be served up chiefly with meat or fish or roasted slices of meat or 
fish. 48 

We learn from the Uttarddhyayana Sutra that, when Aritthanemi was 
going for his marriage, he saw a herd of cattle which was to be slaughtered 
in order to feed the marriage party. Aritthanemi,however, felt disgusted 
and renounced the world. 48 We are told of Revai that her servants used 
to kill two calves every day from the herds that belonged to her ancestral 
property and bring to her. This shows that flesh-eating was common 
in early society. 59 


4* Sura is also called varum or paisthi. It has half boiled rice, barley, black pepper, 
lenlon juice, ginger, and hot water for its ingredients Rice and barley are to be digested 
in hot water for two days, then boiled, then spiced with the other ingredients, and allowed to 
ferment thoroughly, and lastly distilled (R. L Mitra, Op. eit , p 413) Surd is mentioned in VqjIic 
literature (See Vedic Index, Vol. II, p 458). The Sammoha vimdirn (p.381) mentions five kinds 
of surd pitthisura, puvasuia, odanasura, kinnapakkhiHa and Sambhdrasamyuttd. 

43 Brh Bha 2 3412 

44 'tala or palm liquor is made from ripe palm fruit spiced with danti (Croton Ployan- 
drum), and the leaves of the kakubha plant (R. L Mitra, Indo-Aryan, Vol I, p, 412) 

45 y lV p 2, p 14 

48 Kira 2, p 14; 3. p 22 Other preparation of meat were sankhandiya, vatlakhandiyo, 
dihakhandiya, rahassakkandtya, himapakka, jammapakka, vegapakka, maruyapakka, kdla , heranga, 
mahittha, etc , ibid, p 46. 

« Su 51, p. 151. 

48 Aca II, 1-4, 245. 

« 22, 14 ff, 

59 Uva. 8, p. 63 ; for references to flesh-eating in the Vedic literature, see Vedic Index, 

II, p. 145. 
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THE JAIN MONKS AND MEAT-EATING 

Ordinarily, a Jain whether a layman or a monk, must abstain from 
flesh eating. 81 We are told of Jinadatta, a sdsaga’s son who refrained 
from flesh-eating prescribed by a physician even at the stake of his life. 
He told his parents that he would enter into the flames of fire and die 
but would never violate his long-cherished vow by eating flesh. 5 * 
Further we are told of Addayakumara who condemned flesh-eating 
in the course of a discussion with the Buddhists and the Hatthitdvasas . 5S 

But it seems that under extreme distress, as a special rule, the Jains 
were allowed to take meat. 54 Among the articles of food referred to 
above, we have seen that wine (majja) and meat ( mathsa) are mentioned 
along with rice, milk, curds, etc. as articles of food received by monks in 
alms. Justifying the mention of majja and mathsa in the Sutra the 
commentator remarks that these should be explained with reference to 
the Cheda sutras, or perhaps a covetous monk might desire to eat flesh 
and hence they are included among the articles of food. 55 

Further, the question arose as to what a monk should do if he was 
offered bony flesh or bony fish. Under such circumstances, it is stated 
that he should try to avoid bones and should ask for flesh. But if inspite 
of his request, the giver threw bony flesh in his pot, he must retire to a 
solitary place and keeping aside the bones and the thorns, should swallow 
the rest/ ® Here again, the commentator explains that majja and mathsa 
may be accepted as a cure for lutd (a kind of cutaneous disease) etc. at the 
instance of a good physician. 57 

Besides there were certain countries where people were in the habit 
of taking meat. In the country of Sindhu, for example, people lived on 
flesh and so non-vegetarians were not despised m that country. 58 Then 
there were robber-settlements and solitary villages {sunnagdma ) where 
nothing was available to eat except flesh. Under such circumstances a 
sddhu, setting aside the general principle, was allowed to eat flesh as a 
special case. 58 

In fact, these examples only show that the Jains took a practical view 
of the question of flesh-eating. In times when no other food was available 


81 Cf that a Buddhist Bhikkhu is forbidden to eat flesh of a beast purposely killed for his 
sake, and the flesh of useful animalB as horses, elephants, etc. (Mahdvagga,\l, 23. 10, 11) , also 
Sulla Nipata, Amagandhasutta (II 2). See also Prof. Kosambi’s article on Meat-eating m the 
Purataltva (3-4 p. 323 IT), 
as Ava tS. II p 202. 
sd. Suya II, 6 37-42. 

6t Cf the story of the five Brahmanas narrated in the Brhat-kalpa Bhasya (1.1013-16). 
See also Bhag (15) where Mahavira is said to have taken the flesh of a pigeon. Also cf. the 
conduct of the sages Vamadeva, BhSradvaja and Visvamitra, who being tormented by hunger 
ate the flesh of a dog and a cow and saved their lives (Afanv. X. 106 ff). , 

« Aca Ti II 1 4 247 ~i* Vh 

88 Das Sii 6 1 73 f, See also Curiii, p. 184, cf. also Nisi. cfl. (16, p. um-jty’tbere . 
flesh-eating is allowed as a special case 
st Aca , ob ctt., ; also cf 1 9 274. 

88 Brh Bha. 1 1239. 

ts ibid 1. 2906-11 1 also Nisi. ci7. Pi., p. 134. 
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except meat, Jain monks were advised to take it rather than starve 
themselves- to death. The wandering monks who passed through all 
sorts of countries and met all sorts of people, most of them having a predil¬ 
ection to meat diet, could not be too punctilious about their diet, and a 
via media had to be found out if they were to preach their religion with¬ 
out the pangs of hunger. They could, however, atone for their sin after 
performing prdyascitta. 


DRESS 

After food the most immediate necessity of life is clothing. Cotton 
clothes were commonly worn. People had a common taste for good cloth¬ 
ing, perfumes, garlands and ornaments ( vatthagandhamalldlankdra ) , 60 
Clothes are mentioned among the requisites of a gentleman. 61 Four 
kinds of garments are mentioned : the garments worn daily, after bath, 
at the festivals and fairs, and while visiting king or nobles, etc. 68 

People were fond of luxuries and varieties of luxurious cloth are men¬ 
tioned. The oldest list of textiles is given m the Acdrdnga . 83 Cloth made 
from wool [jangiya or jdughika), bkanga ei ( bkahgiya ), hemp ( sdrnya ), palm 
leaves 66 ( pottaga ), linen 86 ( khomiya ) and tula ( tulakada ). It is stated that 
a monk or a nun may beg for above mentioned cloths. 87 

The following kinds of cloth were considered as very expensive and a 
monk or a nun was forbidden to use them; cloth made from skin, 88 ( dmaga , 
com ajina), fine cloth (sahina, coxn.suksma),Hne and beautiful cloth ( sahma- 
kalldna ), cloth made from goat’s hair [dya) e9 , blue cotton [kaya ], 10 linen 
[khomiya), from the fibres of the dugulla plant ( dugulla), 71 patta fibres 


80 Cf Kalpa Si 4 82. 

81 Brh. Bhd. 1-2557. 

6J ibid Pi. 844. 

83 XI, 5 1 . 364, 368,, also cf Mihndapahha, p 267. 

8t Bhangeya is also mentioned in the Vinayavasiu of the Mfilasarvastivada, p 92. It is a 
kind of cloth made from the fibre of bhag tree still produced in the Kumon district of U P and 
is known as bhageld , See Dr Motichand’s article in the Bharati Vidya, Vol I, Pt, 1, p 41 
81 According to the commentary on the Brhatkalpa Bhasya, (2 3601), pottaga is cotton 
88 According to the commentator khomiya is cotton. It was very common and was used 
for making ciiara of the Buddhist Bhikkus, (Mahavagga, VIII 3 1), also see Girija Prasanna 
Majmndar's aiticle on Dress in Indian cultirt Vol. I, 1-4, p 196 f 

61 The Brh Kalpa Su (2 24) and the Tha (5 446) mention liridapatla in place of tulakada 
which was made from the bark of thetirids tree Abo see Vtnayavastu of the Mulasarvastivada, 
p. 94 According to Monier Williams, however, tirida (Simplocos Racemosa) is a kind of head 
dress 

68 Skin as material for clothing is mentioned in the Mahavagga (V. 10, 6, 8) In those 
days the skins oflion, tiger,leopard, cow and deer were used for clothing as well as for bedsheet 
etc. 

66 According to the Nisi cu (7, p 467), the aya cloths were made from the moss tha 
clung to the goats’ hoofs in the country of Tosali, but this seems to be unintelligible 

to According to the Nisi cu (ibid ), the kaya cloths were made from kSkajanghd (Abrus 
Procatorious) in the country of Kaka, which does not seem to be intelligible. 

tt Nisi , cu (ibid) ; but according to silanka, dukula cloths were made from the cotton 
rpoduced in Gauda (Bengal). 
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{patta) , 7S ntalaya fibres {malaya), bark-fibres T3 ( panunna or pattmrna in the 
Nisi, cu.), amsuya cloth {amsuya), china silk (cindihsuya), coloured cloth 74 
(desaraga), spotless cloth 75 ( amila ), cloth making rustling noise 70 
(gajjdpkala), cloth as clear as crystal ( pkaliya) ^ “fluffy blanket” 78 (koya- 
va), blanket ( kambalaga) and mantles (pdvdm)™ ; skin cloth such as 
made from udra s ° ( udda ), from pesa fur 81 {peso), embroidered with pesa 
fur ( pesala ), made from the skm of black deer (kauhamigdma), blue deer 
(nila), yellow deer (gora) ; cloth made from other materials, such as golden 
cloth {kanaka), cloth interwoven with golden tissues (kanagapatta) , ss cloth 
with borders woven with golden tissues 83 {kanagakdnta) , embroidered with 
golden thread 84 ( kanagakhaciya ), tinsel-printing 85 ( kanagaphusiya) , 89 
cloth made from tiger’s skm (vaggha), panther’s skm ( vivaggha), printed 
with one pattern such as leafetc. 87 ( dbharana ), printed with many patterns 
such as leaf, candralekhd, svastika, ghantika and mauktika etc. 88 {dbharana- 
vicitta), 80 

78 According to the Anu Sii. 37, the kitaja cloth is of five varieties, viz patta, malaya 
athsuga, cinamsttya and hmiraga ( suvarma in the Brh Kalpa Bha 2 3662) The commentator 
explains the production of patta cloth from the insects that gathered round the flesh stored for 
the purpose in the jungle , the malaya cloth was produced in Malaya country, amsuya was 
produced in the country outside China, and cinamsttya in China itself According to the com¬ 
mentator of the Brhatkalpa Bhasya (2 3662) amsttka is silk manufactured of soft yam, cindm - 
6uka is either cocoon silk or Chinese silk, and suianna is golden coloured thread produced by a 
certain variety of silk worms Silk is referred to m the Mahabhamta as kitaja which was the 
product of Cina and Vahl'tka According to the Me’ Crindlc, raw silk was from the interior 
of Asia and manufactured at Kos If this is true, Kaueeya garment refers to the town of Kos 
and not to the cocoons (Dr Molichand, Bharati Vidya, lip 46 f ) 

73 According to Monicr Williams ( Sanskrit Dtcltonery), it is Calosanthes Indica Patrorna 
is also mentioned in the Mahdbhdrata (II 78 54) 

74 Nisi cu (ibid) 

76 ibid, but according to Silanka, amila is camel 

70 Nisi cu ibid 

77 ibid 

78 It was a luxurious woolen article mentioned in the Mahatagga (VIII. 1 36) According 
to the commentator of the Anu Su (37), koyata was madr from the hair of a mouse (i mdura), 
or a goat (chdgala, Brh Bha Vr 2 3662). kotaia is included among the five kinds hairy cloth 
mentioned in the Jain texts, otheis being vnna (made from the sheep wool), ufliya (from the 
camel wool), miyaloma (from deer), and kitta (mixed with the hair of sheep etc ), Anu op cit ; 
Brh. Bha , op , cit 

70 Kambala or pravara are mentioned in the MahObhdrata (II 71-48) 
in the Tailtir 

81 In the Vedic period the pesa was gold-_ 

designs The making of such a garment was a regular occupation of women, as is indicated by 
the word pesakari (Vcdic Index II, p 22) 

81 Kanagena jassa patta kata. Nisi cS (ibid) 

83 antdjassa kanagena kata ( ibid) 

84 Kanagasuttena phulhyd jasea pddiya (ibid). 

85 The material used in wax-cloth ornamentation is an oleaginous substance (rognan) 
that is thickened with lime and coloured with pigments bcfoie being applied In tinsel- 
pnnting an adhesisc substance is printed overthc texture and subsequently dusted with colour¬ 
ing matter In tinsel-printing the designs are printed with blocks At first glue, gum, lac or other 
adhesive substance is first printed ovei the fabric and gold leaf, silver leaf, tin foil, mercury 
amalgam or other colour materials, Indian Art at Delhi 1903, pp 267 f, by Sir George Watt, 

88 Kanagena jassa phulhtdu dinnau, jahd kaddamena uddcddijjali (Nisi. cu. ibid). 

87 Patjkddiekdbharanena mandita (ibid) 

88 PatjkacandalehikasvastikaghantjkamoUikamadihm mandita (ibid), 

88 Aca. ibid .; Nisi. cu. ibid. 
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The Bhagavatd along with kappdsiya, patta and dugulla mentions the 
d adaga cloth, which is explained as tasar by the commentator. 80 The 
Anuyogadvdra Sutra, which is undoubtedly a later work, mentions the follow¬ 
ing five varieties of cloth: cloth made from eggs 81 {andaga), cotton stalks 
(1 bondaya ), insects ( kldaya ), hair (valaya) and bark ( 'vagaya ). 

Dus a or dusya was another variety of cloth. Devadusa (divine dusa) 
is mentioned. It is stated that Mahavira joined the ascetic order wearing 
it on his left shoulder. Later on, this piece of cloth was estimated costing 
hundred thousand pieces of money (sayasahassamollam) . M With the 
vijayadiisa is mentioned another variety of cloth which was as white as the 
conch-shell, kunda flower, spray of water and foam of the ocean. 93 The 
Brhatkalpa Bhdsya mentions five kinds of dusya : koyava, pdvdraga , 84 clean 
white cloth like the row of teeth ( dadhah ), sacks, elephant-housing, etc. 
which are woven with coarse "yarn {pun) and cloth woven with double 
yarn ( virali ). 8S The commentary on the Thandnga gives palhavi or pallavi (a 
cloth thrown on elephant’s back) and navayaa (woollen sheet) in place of 
the last two mentioned articles. 88 Another list of the five dusyas is : 
pillow ( upadhdna , also known as bibboyand ), mattress stuffed with cotton 
(luli), 87 mattress of the size of a human being ( dlingani or almgana ), 
cushions for cheek ( gandovahdna ) and round cushions (masuraka) 93 . 

We came across various other terms such as couch, bedsheet and cush¬ 
ions. The couch ( sayanijja) of Tisala was furnished with the mattress of a 
man’s length ( sdlmganavattio ), with pillows ( bibboana) on both sides, 
it was raised on both sides and hollow in the middle, was extremely soft, 
was covered with linen and dukula cloth, it contained a well-worked bed- 
sheet ( jayattdna ), and covered with a beautiful red cloth ( rattamsuya ) soft 
to touch like fur, cotton fibres and butter. 08 

Soft towels dyed with fragrant saffron were used to rub the body after 
bath 100 Then the Kalpa sutra refers to a curtain ( javanyd ) adorned with 
different jewels and precious stones, manufactured in a famous town 
[varapattanuggaya] , 101 its soft cloth was covered with hundreds of patterns 
and decorated with pictures of wolves, bulls, horses, men, dolphins, birds, 
snakes, hnnaras, deer, sarabhas, yaks, elephants, shrubs and plants. 103 

so 11.11 

Sl According to the commentary (Su 37), it was made from the egg of a swan ( hamsa), 
which is unintelligible Perhaps it is same as ‘andi’ cloth in Hindi 

OS Aid cu , p 208 Cf Sueyyaka dusa in the Mahaiagga (VIII I 29) , it was a cloth piece 
from Sm costing hundred thousands pieces or money. Dussayugam is mention d in the 
Majjhmal p 215. 

93 Raya. 43, p 100 

94 See Supra Also cf the explanation given by the commentator. 

as 3 3823 f. 

so 4 310, p. 222. 

97 Tuhka (quilts stuffed with cotton wool) is also mentioned in the Dlgha, 1, p. 7. 

83 Brk Bha , op. cit 

99 Kalpa 3. 32 ; jVava. 1. p. 4. 

100 Oia Su 31, p. 122. 

101 Brought from a noble workshop (Anta. trans. by Barnett, p. 22). 

»i 4-83. 
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The celacilimill is described another curtain for the use of the Jain 
monks 103 . It is divided into four classes: made fiom yarn ( suttamm ), 
made from strings (iajjumai), made from bark-sli ips (vdgamal), made from 
sticks ( dandamal ) and made from bamboo-sticks ( kadagamal ). These 
curtains were five hands in length and three in width. 101 

Then bhoyada or an underweal was worn 111 Muharasu.i by gills liom 
their childhood. They continued wearing it till they manicd and 
conceived. Then the relations weie invited and bhoyada was removed 
following a ceremony. Bhoyada was known as hactha m the country of 
Lata 105 

About the dress wc hear of new ( ahaya) and costly ( sumahaggaha) 
clothes. 108 We read that Mahavira was clad in a pan of tubes ( patta - 
juyala) so light that the smallest breath would carry them away, they were 
manufactured in a famous city, praised by clever artists, soft as the fume 
of horses, embroidered with golden thread by skilful artists and ornamen¬ 
ted with designs of flemingoes [hamsalakkhana) . 107 

People wore two pieces of cloth, the upper garment and the lower gar¬ 
ment. The former ( uttarijja ) is described as beautiful with swinging pearl 
pendants ; it was one piece of cloth (egasddiya) . los Sewing was known. 
The needle and thread ( smsuttaga ) 100 are mentioned. The monks were 
allowed to sew the pieces of cloth. 110 

THE JAIN MONKS AND THEIR DRESS 

As we have seen Paisvanatha allowed an under and upper garment 
{santaruttara) for the ascetics. 111 A monk was allowed to wcai three 
robes, 112 two linen ( ksaumika ) under garments ( omacela ) and one woolen 
(aiunika) upper garment. 113 The monks who could not go about naked 
were permitted to wcai katibandha (also called aggoyaia) m order to cover 
then privities This piece of cloth was four fingeis bioad and one hand 
long. 114 Later on it was lcplaced by colapattaka. Like the Buddhists 
dyed garments wcic pi ohibited to the Jam monks as well as \\c have seen 
before. The Jam monks also wcic pi ohibited from wealing the 
garments with fringes ( (laid ). It is ordained that they should put on 
undivided garment m the country of Thtina, but its fringes must be 
removed. 116 

103 Brh ii I 18 , cf cilumkd m the Cullavagga, VI 2 0, 

Brh Slid 1 . 2374 f, also 3. 4804 4811, 4815, 4817. 

103 Nisi cd Pi ,fi 46, 

100 Ova Su 31, p 122 

107 Acd II, 2 15, p 390. Also Rdmaya[ia I. 73 31. 
ms Ova, p 45 
100 Suya 4 2.12 
no Acd II 5 1 304 

1" Utlard 23. 29 , also mentioned in the Vviayavuslu of the Muksarvastivada, p. 94. 
Ill Buddha also allows d thicc robes a double wi«l cloth ( samghata), single upper roKfe 
( uttarasanga) and a single upper gaimenl {antaiaidsaka), Mahdiagga, VIII, 13 4, 6 . 
l >8 Acd 7, 4 208 
au ibid 7 6 . 220. 

us Brh. Bhd. 3.3905 f, chamadasa and dirghadasa arc also mentioned in the Vtnayamtu 
°f the Mulasarvastivada, p 95. 
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The Nigganthimk were allowed to use the following clothes: uggahanan- 
taga, which was used to cover their privities, it was like a boat in shape, 
broad m the middle and thm at the sides, and was made of soft cloth. 
Patta was tied by fasteners and was sufficient to cover the waist; it was four 
fingers in width. It covered both ends of the uggahananlaga and was like a 
wrestler’s tight short ( jdnghiyd in Hindi) The third was addhoruga, winch 
was worn over the uggahananlaga and patta covering the waist; its shape 
was aftci the style of the wrestlers and it was firmly tied on both sides 
over the breasts. The fourth was calamkd which covered the knees and 
was unsewn ; it was worn aftei the manner of the bamboo top dancers. 
The fifth was abbhintaramyamsini ; beginning fiom the waist it reached 
half length of the thighs Generally it was worn by the nuns to avoid 
being seen naked at the time of changing garments and becoming the 
laughing stock of the people. The sixth was bahimyammni, which, 
beginning from the waist and reaching down the ankles was tied with 
string to the waist. 

Then the following garments were worn in the upper part of the body 
by the nuns: kancuka, which measured two and half hands (the standard 
being one’s own fore-arm) in length and one in width, and was firmly tied 
on both sides on the waist and covered the breasts. Another was ukkacchi 
(aupakaksiki)-, it was a garment like kancuka, square in shape on the right 
side ; it measured one and a half hands, and covering the breasts and 
the back was knotted on the left shoulders The third was vegacchiyi 
( vaikaksiki ) ; it was knotted on the right shoulders, otherwise it was like 
aupakaksiki. The fourth was sanghata ; they were four in number ; one 
measured two hands, two three hands, and one four hands. The first was 
to be worn in the cloister (pratisraya), the second and the third out of 
door, and the last for assemblies ( samavasarana ) . 110 The fifth was kliand- 
hakarani which was like a wrapper fourteen hands in length, square in 
shape and was worn to save oneself from the strong wind. It covered the 
shoulder and the body. This was used to dwarf the stature of the beauti¬ 
ful nuns by placing it at the back and trying it with aupakaksiki and 
vaikaksiki . m 

Then the shoes of different shapes formed important articles of cos¬ 
tume. The Brhatkalpa Bhdsya prescribes the use of shoes for the Jain monks, 
specially when they were on tours, in case of illness, whose feet were 
tender by nature, in fear of wild animals, those suffering from leprosy, 
piles or who were short sighted. 118 Taliya shoes were fastened to the feet 
in order to protect one’s feet from thorns while travelling in night; with 
this kind of shoe a monk could travel fast. Usually the monks were allow¬ 
ed to wear single-soled ( egapuda ) shoes, but they could also use four-soled 

11C (JI- 5 1j 3G4) mentions only four sanghalis, which shows that at the time 

of the author of llic Brh\ Bh&sya i there was an increment in the number of wearing articles* 

in Brh. Bhd 3 4082-01, and com.: also Acd. II, 5.1.304. 

U8 Brh. Bhd. 3. 3802, 
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ones. The pudaga or khallaka 119 shoes were used in winter to cover the 
foot-sore ( vtvacci). They were of two kinds: addhakkalla and kkalla. 
The former covered half the feet, while the latter covered the whole. 
The vdgttrd covered the toes and also the feet. The kosagas covered the 
toes to save the nails against stone, etc. Khapusd 130 covered the 
ankles and was used as a precaution against cold, snake, snow and 
thorns. There are mentioned the ardhajanghikd and jaitghikd shoes which 
covered half and full thighs respectively. 121 


HOUSE 

As food is necessary to sustain life, and clothing to protect body from 
the inclemency of weather, so shelter is necessary to protect oneself from 
the rain, the sun and the wind. The art of house-building ( vatthuvijjd ) 
was considered as one of the seventy two arts in Jain literature. Ordinarily, 
houses were built of bricks and wood. There were doors, pillars, thresh- 
holds and bolts, 122 about which we shall see later on. There were 
lofty mansions for rich and well-to-do people. 

LUXURIES 

The people were fond of luxuries as we have seen. We find them well- 
attired, fond of ornaments, wreaths, flowers, perfumes, unguents, etc. 
Among the requisites of a gentleman mention is made ofJoilet, ornaments, 
clothes, garlands, food, perfumes, instrumental music, dancing, drama and 
singing. 123 

Great care and attention was bestowed on hair dressing and hair 
cutting by ancient Indians. 124 The colopana or the ceremony of tonsure 
was an important ceremony held at the birth of a child. Great care was 
taken in hair cutting on the occasion of renunciation ceremony. 126 

We hear of toilet saloons (alahkdnyasabhd ) 12B where a number of 
attendants performed the toilet of a number of samanas , mdhanas, orphans, 
sickly and poor people. 127 

The luxury of the people is evident from the use of the large number 
of gold, silver, ornaments and jewellery. The kings, princes and the 
wealthy people went out surrounded by servants and attendants with an 


no The khallakabandha and other shoes are mentioned in the Mahauagqa v. 2-3. 
uo Perhaps it is the same as the Iranian ‘kafis’ and kapis-kipis of central Asia (see Dr. 
Motichand’s article in the J of the Indian Society of tht Or. Art Vol. XII, 1944). 

» s ‘ 1. 2883 , 3.3847. 

1,1 Raya. Su 98. 

*** Brh. Bha 1 2557, cf. sunahata smiilitti kappitakesamassu amuttamalabhararia 
(Paromatlhadipani, the com on the Udana, p 7). 

1,1 The RamSyam and the Mahabkaraia contain frequent notices of the braid, and the 
neglect of the coiffure as a mark of grief or violent excitement; R. L. Mitra, op. cit , vol. 
I. p. 210 ff. 

135 }4dya 1. 29 f 

118 Paramalthadipam, the com. on the Udana, p. 333 refers to alankdrasattha which dealt 
With the rules of hair cutting. 

1*T pfayd, 13 , p, 143, 
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umbrella decorated with garlands of koranta flowers held over them. 188 
They were taken out in a litter in a gorgeous procession accompanied by 
damsels standing with yak tail in hand or carrying a fan or a pitcher 129 
The rich people possessed palatial buildings, married several women, 
made magnificient donations, paid large fees to courtesans and enjoyed 
rich festivities. 

The middle class people too lived a life of ease, and indulged in chan¬ 
ties, and made gifts to the order. The hardest lot was those of poor people 
who earned their daily wages and with great difficulty could make their 
both ends meet. The poor labourers often suffered from the hands of 
money-lenders for whom they had to work as slaves for the non-payment 
of the debts. 
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INTRODUCTORY 

Indian society gives expression to t he gi cat principle that life is a long 
pilgrimage extending beyond death into the infinite and the eternal Let 
each individual in the society endeavour foi Ins own welfaic, but Ins m- 
teicsts should not run counter to the interests of the society The paths 
followed by individuals may be separate but the ultimate goal must be 
the same. “The Gieatest Good of the Gieatest Number” should be the 
motto 

In the following section we have made an attempt to collect the 
scattered material depicting the Social Life of ancient Indian people with 
a view to grasping the ordinary life and activities of the early people 




CHAPTER I 


SOCIAL ORGANISATION 

Caste-system ( vanna ) was the back-bone of the ancient Indian 
Society. 


THE Ary A and the anArya 

Jain texts draw a distinction between the Aiya and the Anatya 
According to the Vedic literature the characteristic physical difference 
between the two races was that of colour The Aiyans who were the 
conquerors were fair-coloured and the aborigines oi the non- Aiyans, who 
formed the subjugated race, were dark-coloured 1 

Jain texts divide the Aiyans into five classes *—Aryan by country 
(khetta), birth (jdti), family ( knla ), trade ( kamma ), language (bhdsa) and 
art and handicraft (sipfia) 2 * 

The twenty five and a half Aryan countries will be described later 
on Among the Aryans by birth we have six respectable castes ( ibbhajdti) 
such as Amhaltha? Kalinda, Videha, Vedaga, Hanta and Cuitcnna (or Tunlnna) 
Among Aiyans by family there were Ugga, Bhoga, Rdinna, Ikkhdga. Ndta 
and KoramaJ | Among Aiyans by trade we had dealers in cloth ( dosiya ), 
weavers (sottiya ), dealers in cotton (kappdsiya), dealers in yarn ( sutlavedhya ), 
grocers (bhandavedhya), potters ( koldliya) and carriers of litters ( naravdham - 
ya) , 4 5 Among Aryans by art and handicraft we had tailors ( tumdga ), 
weavers ( tantuvdya ), silk weavers ( paitdgdm), makers of leathei bags for 
holding water ( deyada j, feather-brush-makers or rope-makers ( vaiuda ) 
mat-makers ( chavmya ), wooden sandal-makers (katthapdujdia), grass 
sandal-makers ( imnjapduyaia ), umbrella-makers ( chatlakaia ), carnage- 
makers (vajjhdra = vdhyakdia ), model-makers ( potthdia ), plaster-makers 
{leppakdra), painters (cittara), workers m conch-shell (sankhdra), workers in 
ivory (dantdra), braziers (bhandara),jijjhagdia ( ? ), spear-makers ( sellagaia), 
and workers in cowries ( korhgdia) 0 


FOUR CLASSES 


Jainism and Buddhism opposed the caste system asserting the social 
^uperiority of the Ksatriyas over the Brahmanas. Yet it is a mistake to 


1 See Senart, Caste m India, p 122 f For various theories of ongin of curie, see Census 
India, 1931 , Vol I, Pt. I, pp 433 ft 

* Panna 1 37. 

* However, it should be noted that Ambattha and Videha aie mentioned as low castes; 

see infra. 

4 The Am Sit 130, p. 130a adds grass cutters, stick-gatherers and leaf-gatheicis, etc , 
also cf Miltndapahha, p 331 

5 Cf The Rdmdyana (11,83 12 ff) which mentions mamkara lumbhaham, sutrakarmakn 

sastropajivi, mayuraha krakacika, rocaka , ledhaka, dantakara , sudhakaia, gandhopapivi, 
suoarnakara, kambaladhaiaka, snapaha,uccliddaka, imdya, dhupaka, mundnka, rajaka,tuimaiaya, 
gramatnahottara, ghoramahatlara, smlusa, and kanartaka. 
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suppose that caste-distinctions were abolished during the period of 
Mahftvira and Buddha The four classes such as Bambhana, Khattiya, 
Vaissa and Sudda are mentioned in the Jain Suttas 6 According to the 
Jain tradition during the time of Usabha those who were state-officers 
were styled as Khattiyas and those who were landlords and bankers 
as Gahavais Then came into being the Vaniyagas and theVaissas. Later 
on during the reign of Bharata came into existence the Bambharas 01 
Mahanas 7 and then the Suddas Besides these primary vannas there 
were mixed castes formed from the union of different castes. s 

THE BRAHMANAS 

/ In Jain texts the Brahmanas are held in contempt and are le- 
'presented as the opponents of the Jain religion Frequently the term 
dhijjdi (dhikjdti) ‘‘condemned caste” is used for them contemptuously In 
Jain Suttas as stated above, generally the primary position in society 
is assigned to the Khattiyas instead of the Bambhanas We have seen 
that no Tirthankara was born in a family other than the Ksatriyas It 
is laid down that no great men are evei born m low, miserly, beggarly or 
Tn Brahmanical families A legend tells us that before his birth Mahavira 
was removed from the womb of Brahman! Devananda to that of Ksatri- 
yani Tnsala. 0 

But it should be noted that though the Jain stories seem to make the 
position qf the Bambhanas inferior to that of the Khattiyas, the Brahmanas 
enjoyed a high position in the society. It is stated in the Nisltha curm 
that the Brahmanas were gods in heaven, the Prajapati created them on 
earth as divine beings and so offering alms to them results in gain of spi¬ 
ritual merit 8 * 10 Then the terms Samana and Mdhana frequently occur to¬ 
gether in the Jain texts which shows that the homeless ascetics and the 


8 Gf Utlard 25 31 , Viva. 5, p 33 , Acd Nit 19 27 

7 The Jam texts gi\c a curious explanation of the term Mdhana It is said that once 
Bharata invited the Jain monks to partake various kinds of eatables and their bung 
refused, distributed them among the saiugas r l hese sdi agar were of simple nature and 

rcligious-minded, and whenever they saw anybody killing, they stopped him by sa\ing 
“do not kill’ (mdhana) and hence the) came to be known as Mahanas Lira cup o 
also cf ibid, p 213 f, Vasu p 184) 

3 In the line ofManu the following mixed castes arc mentioned in the Jam texts Am- 
battha, Ugga Nisada, Augava, Magadha, Sula, Khalta, Vaideha and Candala Then 
through further combination betu ten mixed castes wc have Sovaga, Venava, Bokkasa 
and Kukkuraa (Acd Nit 21-27 , tf Mam . X 6-50 , also Gautama , IV 16 ff) 

3 Kalpa 2 22 Cf a similar view expi essccl in the Niddankatha (I, p 49) that the Buddhas 
are bom in one or other of the two highest classes the Khattiya oi the Biahmana 
castes and never m the low caste The Buddhist writers in enumeration of four castes 
imanably mention the Ksatriyas before the Brahmanas Cf also Vdjraneya samhitd 
(XXXVIII 19) and Kathaka (28 5) v\here Ksatriyas are stated superior to the Brah¬ 
manas (Majumdar, dp cit , pp 367 369 , Fick op at , p 84 ff) For a conlnnciw 
regarding the superiority of castes between Vasislha, a Biahmana and Vj^amilia a 
Ksatnya, see Dr. G, S, Ghurye, Caste and Race m India , p 63 f. 

10 12, p.865. 1 
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Brahmanas were identical. 11 The pre-eminent position of the Biah- 
manas is also evidenced by the fact that Mahavlra was styled as Mdhana 12 
or Alahdnuiham ? 3 


J\IN CONCEPTION O T BR \H\IANA 

Jain writers like those of the Buddhists lav sticsson one's deeds 
rather than one’s biith It is said that one does not become a Siamana 
by the tonsure, nor a Bidhmana by enchanting the sacicd syllable ‘Om\ 
nor a Muni by living in woods, nor a Tdvasa by wealing clothes of kusa 
grass and bark, but one becomes a S iamana by equanimity of mind, a 
Bidhmana by chastity, a Mum by knowledge and a Tautsa bv penance 
In fact, a person’s t\01 th in life is dctei mined by \nluous life and not bj 
birth 14 The udiculc of caste system reaches its highest pitch when 
Hariesa, a soiaga by bath, visited a sacnfcial enclosure \jam (hade) of a 
Brdimnna teacher and pieachdd him that the ical fire was penance, the 
real fire-place was life, the leal ladle a ) w as right cxcition. the leal 
cow-dung was body, the ical fue-wood was km man, the leal oblation was 
self-control, right exertion and tranquil] t). the sacied pond was law and 
the leal bathing-place was celibacy lj But it is interesting to note that 
in spite of those caste-dcnouncing preachings and seimons the Jains could 
not do away with the time honouied lestuctions ci caste 1 hq diew a 
line of distinction between high tubes f jdti-dija ) and low tubes (jah- 
jungiva), high trade ( kamma-diya ) and low tiade (kamma-jungya ) and high 
crafts ( sippa-atya ) and low crafts 1 vppa-jungya™ which wc shall see 
shoitly 


rm IR PRIMI EGIS 

Whatcvei view the Jains mav have had about the Brahmanas, 
it is certain that gencially thev wcie held 111 icspect and esteem b> the 
people as pointed out alicadv We aic tolcl that king Bhaiata fed them 
daily and distinguished them fiom othcis b\ putting the mark of kaknii 
jewel on their peison 17 Ihe kings showed liberality tow aids them by 
offering gifts Wcleam that the Z\ T ancla c ofPadaliputtagaieawat wealth 

U Cf \ca cii p 03 , cl Shmurf/r, Sirain i Bi”hm m i Sum (II p 120f, 2 50 f, I\ , 
p 2311, V, p 1 

15 Suya 9 1 

13 U,a 7 

14 Lltara 23 20 ft Cl t similai view of the Buddhist winds Bulb and taste cause 

concotl, \ trtuc is the highest, khitti.i Bnlim n 1 Mssa Suctci t C ludlta and 
Pukkusa all betonu equal in lilt v\ iiitl ol G nl [ tins li i\ .tied Miluotish heic, 
S'l itla \tpatu 1,7, 111,0, 1 irk op r,t p ’0 M liuiiidai r/i a> pp S 34 303 

15 iJltoia 12 411 

18 Cf the Buddhists who stood ns gicat champions foi die punty ol blood bi keeping the 
famil> pure thiough mamage confined to the ptopli ol om’s standing and profession 
and not to allow it to degenerate thioughmixture with louti elements (Pick op at , 
p 32) Cf also Ghunc op ci! p 6ti also scr Sammr/i litoda-hi (p 410) where 
Xarnma and tipfxi aie ditidcd into high and low 

11 Aua. cu. p. 213 1, * 
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to the Brahmanas 18 Vararuci, a Brahmana, received one hundred and 
eight dinotas every day for reciting - the same number of verses in praise 
of the king J9 Not only kings but other people also gave away chanty 
and paid reverence to the Brahmanas, whose services they required on 
various occasions On special occasions such as birth, death-ceremony 
etc. they were invited to meals. 20 

Besides, the Brahmanas enjoyed certain other privileges, such as 
immunity fi om taxes and capital punishment We have seen as to how a 
Brahmana was received by a certain king on his discovery of a treasure- 
trove whereas a merchant was despised for the same and his propcrt) 
confiscated 21 

’ STUDY 

l ' 

The Brahmanas were versed in the fourteen subjects of study (cattd- 
dasa vijjalthdna), and were generally employed by the king We aie told 
that Kasava was a state Brahmana of Kosambi and after his death his 
place was given to another Brahmana 22 There were teachers moving 
in the company of their pupils 2 ' 


SACRIFICE 

The practice of sacrifice was very common among the Brahmanas 
During his tour Mahavira is stated to have spent the rainy season in a 
sacrificial house ( aggihottavasahi ) of a Brahmana of Campa 24 

Then we hear of Vijayaghosa who was engaged in performing 
Brahmanical sacrifice The monk Jayaghosa approached him for alms 
and converted him to his faith, 33 after preaching the true sacrifice 
We have already referred to Ajja Sejjambhava who was engaged in his 
sacrificial duties when visited by the pupils of Pabhava Besides, the 
Brahmanas were employed by the kings for the same purpose Reference 
has been made to the priest Mahesaradatta who was versed in the foui 
Vedas and who used to perform sacrifice to avert evil against the king 0 

OTHER PROFESSION'S 

Another profession in which the Brahmanas were interested was that 
of dream-reading ( suvmapddhaga ) and fortune-telling On the birth of a 
king’s child it seems to have been a standing custom to have the future 
predicted by the Brahmanas. Signs ( lakkhana ) in the body were interpret¬ 
ed by the Brahmanas versed in the signs of predicting the future We 

18 Uttara Ti 3, p 57 
18 i bid 2, 27 a 
10 Uttaia Ti 13, p 194 a 
51 See Supra p. 62 

Uttara Ti. 8, p 123 a 
!3 Uttara Sit 12 19 
** A.a cu. p 320 
Js Uttara 25. 

I 6 See Supra p 58, 
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are told that, when Mahavlra was born,king Siddhartha sent for the inter¬ 
preter of dreams ( suvinalakkhampddhaya ), versed in the eight divisions of 
Mahanimitta and other sciences, who predicted the future of the child 27 
Thenwehearof a fortune-tellerwhoprophesied the falloflndra’s thunder¬ 
bolt on the head of the lord of Poyanapura. 28 People ascertained from 
the Brahmarias whether a day was good for a journey, when the latter 
uttered benediction praying for safe journey. 20 

Magic and demon-worship was another profession practised by the 
Brahmanas which we shall treat in a separate chapter Medical profession 
is mentioned as still auothei piofcssion of the Brahmanas 

UTL KILVI II\ Vs 

As we have seen in conti ast to the Brahmanical works which state 
the Brahmana supcnority, Jain writers like those of the Buddhists 
claim an undisputable supremacy for the Ksatny as The Ksatriyas lcaint 
seventy two arts and achieved efficiency in the art pf lighting. They 
acquired the right to rule the country by the strength of their arm A 
number of Khattiya km'gs and princes are mentioned who achieved the 
ideal of Juwhood. 

IfIL cAltW us 

The Gahii\ais’° 01 the householdei s coucspond 10 the traditional 
Vaisya ordei of the Hindus of ancient Tnrlia They were uch, owned 
land and cattle and belonged to the m^irpnide -dace Jam texts 
mention a number of Galias ,u> who weie adhcients ol Jain faith f wmano¬ 
va saga] , and after taking to the homeless life attained salvation Refer¬ 
ence has beeR made to the householder Ananda, a rich land-owhcr of 
Vaniyagama, who possessed a large numbei of cattle, ploughs and carts 
Parasaia was anotliei G.ihavai who was prospci ous in agriculture (km) and 
hence he was known as Kisiparasaia , he had six hundred ploughs 31 
Kuiyaima is described as another Gihfivai who is said to have possessed a 
number of herds of kme 1 hen Gosankhi, a kutumbi, is mentioned as 
the lord of the Abhvas , his son used to journey to Campa for trade wiLh 
the carts loaded with ghee™. Nanda is mentioned as another influential 
ietthi of R.iyagiha.'' 4 

GUILD CASTES 

During the course of our study of the Economic life we have seen the 
two mam trade associations, viz , the meichant union and the ciaft guilds. 

*1 halpa i U 4 Ou ft 
« Uttmd Tf 18 p M2 
j\a>o 8, p 9b 

30 n he Gahavais wcic aliu I'liuuu Ijy liie limn Ibbha, St 11 hi and hotlamoija, wiiu were 
J 1 included ill the lctinuc ul I lie kmj, Uul !> u. 21 , cl. 1 lck, op cil, p 260 11. 

,l L tttu a fi, 2, p. 4d. 
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On account of their traditional organisation they formed certain rules and 
customs of their own and fended to appear a distinct order in the social 
organisation. 

Besides these organised guilds, there were the manulactui ers, the 
wandering dancers, musicians and tramps who roamed from vdlage lo 
\ illage earning their bread by exhibiting skill We lead of a young acro¬ 
bat who exhibited his performance in the town of Dhannaura ,J Visvj- 
karman is mentioned as another acrobat of Rayagiha. 36 Then snake- 
charmers 17 and demonologists 33 are mentioned in the category of itinerant 
jugglers 

Among other corporative unions mention may be made of Mallagana, 
Hastipalagana 39 andSarasvatagana 10 We are told that there was great 
unity among the Mallas , the) disposed of the dead bods of a foilorn 
Malla and helped the poor people of their organisation 1J Among leli- 
gious corporation the organisation of the tinimnnas may be mentioned 
Then mote settled than these wandcung people wcic the herdsmen the 
huntsmen, the fishermen, theloiesleis, grass-cutters and stick-gatheicis 

HIE MLECCHAS 

The Milakkhus or Milakkhas are characterised as wicked and cruel- 
hearted people, who were different from one another in respect of then- 
language, dress and food They did not know the language of the A/yam 
and committed various sms, such as killing of animals etc , and hence they 
were known as Anninas The Milakkhas w eic also styled as Vnuvas as 
they wore different dresses and spoke different dialects They wcic dis¬ 
tinguished as Paccanhya i, since they resided on the border of the Aryan 
countries They were also thaiacteiiscd as Dam since they wcic supposed 
to bite with their teeth, appai cntly a fanciful denvation. 1 " 

THE DE3P1SLD AI\D 1HE UNTOLCHABLLs 

Now we come to the lowest strata of society A Sudra had a degrad¬ 
ed position in the society from very early days Mahavlra and Buddha 
tried to improve their lot to a great extent, but it seems they could not do 
away fully with the caste restrictions as we have seen already The 
Utlaiddhyayana commentary mentions Cilta and Sambhuya, the two sons 
of a Mitanga leader of Varanasi, who led a singing and dancing paity 
during the festival of god of love The high caste people could not toler¬ 
ate it and they belaboured them with kicks and blows and turned them 
out of the town 43 . 

35 L'ttma Ti. 18 p 350 a. 

* 3 Find* „\ ir 174 f, 

37 Ullard Ti 12, p. 174 

83 ibid 

a# I>a Bha Ti 7 450 

40 Brh. Bha 0 6302. 

41 Say a cu p. 23 , also see fitilalasekara, op cit under ‘M alla *. 

41 Xisi cv 15, p 1110 

43 U'lard Ti 13, p lS5a, at>j cf Citta-Sambhuf* Jataka. 
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Then we meet a number of low races in our stories. The Panas, also 
known as Cdnddlas, were employed to carry corpses. 44 We read in the 
Antagada that Kanha Vasudeva asked the Panas to drag the dead body 
out and throw it 45 away. They also attended the burial ground ; they 
had no houses of their own and lived outside the villages under the open 
sky. 46 Then there were the Dombas, who sang songs and sold winnowing 
basket and such other articles Then there were the Kt mkas who prepared 
the leather-fittings around the musical instruments and blew them before 
the criminals carried for execution. To the same category of despised 
classes belonged the Sovdgas, who cooked the flesh of dogs and sold bow¬ 
string (tanti). The Varudas earned their bread by making ropes. 47 

LOW PROFESSIONAL CASTES 

Besides these despised classes we meet with other groups of people 
who were despised and isolated from the “civilised” castes of people 
Amongst them may be mentioned pcacock-tamcrs (posaga), barbers 
(.samvara ), aciobats ( nada ), pole-dancers ( lankha), huntcis ( vdha ), fishermen 
(macchandha), washermen (mjaya), fowlers ( vdgunya) and cobblers 
( padakdra ) 48 


- t* Vya Bha 2 37 
*’ 4, p 22 

Cl Mnuu X 50 1 

47 f'j a Bha 3 OJ , Nul cu 11, p 747 

48 Ij.i Bha 3 94 , AM I p 345, 11, p 747 



CHAPTER II 


THE FAMILY 

I 

DOMESTIC LIFE 

According to Kautilya, members ofthefamily for whose maintenance 
the head of the family is responsible include children, wife, mother, father, 
minor brothers, sisters or widowed girls. 1 The conditions of living in a 
family were that the members must live in the same abode, partake of the 
food cooked in the same kitchen, and enjoy the common property. 2 The 
patriarch was the head and the master of the family and he was obeyed 
by all the other members His wife was the mistress who looked after 
the household duties and was obedient to the master. 

The Myadhammakahd tells us the story of a rich merchant who had 
four sons and four daughters-in-law. The merchant was the master and 
the sole representative ofthefamily. Once a thought arose in his mind 
as to who would be able to look after his family after his death So he 
invited his friends, relations, kinsmen and other family members and put 
his daughters-in-law to the test in their presence 3 

The father was held in great respect which was equal to that paid to 
the master and the religious teacher. It is stated that one should apply 
sayapdga and sahassapaga oils and other fragrant unguents to the body of 
the parents, should give them bath and decorate them. They should 
be served with eighteen kinds of seasoned food, and even if one carried 
them on one’s shoulders one could not repay the debt which one owed to 
them 4 

The father was viewed like a God in ancient India. We notice sons 
and daughters coming to tile father to touch his feet (pdyaiandnva) eve ly 
day. 5 We are told of a meicliant who was ready to saciilice his lde foi 
the sake of Ins sons Upon this his eldest son lose and offeicd lnmscll 
in his father’s place sa>ing that he was like a teacher and God to 
them and the protector and supporter of the family and hence his life was 
more precious 6 than that of the rest. 

Our stories are full of pathos and happiness which depict the sublime 
love of a mothei towards the child. We are told that when prince Megha- 
kumara decided to embrace the ascetic life, his mother became uncon¬ 
scious and fell on the ground like a log. She was sprinkled over with 
water, fanned with a palm-leaf and was consoled by friends Her eyes 

1 Ariha. p. 47. 

* Cf. ibid p 190. 

» 7 , p. 84 f. 
i Tha 3.133. 

6 Cf Myd. 1,13 , 16,170 
8 ibid 13, p. 213. 
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filled with tears and in most pathetic words she persuaded her son not to 
give up the wordly pleasures. 7 Mothers were highly esteemed We hear 
of king Pusanandi who had a great devotion towards his mother and 
used to bathe and eat after she finished her bath and meals 

Rr.L vnoxs axd triends 

Various relations and friends are mentioned There were friends 
(mitta), kinsmen (nai), members of one’s own family (nijaga), one’s blood 
relations ( sayana ), connected by marriage (r ambandhi) and one’s depend¬ 
ents ( fiarijana). 9 

As the father grew older, the care of the household fell on the should¬ 
ers of the eldest son We hear of people retiring from the world after 
giving the household management to their sons 

The relatives and friends etc. were invited at various occasions such 
as birth, marriage, death and various festivals We are told that when 
Mahavlra was born, his parents invited their fiiends, relations, kinsmen 
and followers and enjoyed a grand feast in their company 10 

Then we are told of the Brahmana brothers of Campa who lived 
with their wives They decided to have their meals together in one 
another’s house by turn. 1 11 


II 

CHILDREN 

The children were happy adjuncts of the household. The mothers 
who gave birth to children, fondled and dandled them on the knee, were 
considered happy The childless mothers ( mndu) were taken as unlucky, 
so they yearned for children and propitiated various deities to obtain them 
We hear of Devai, the wife of Vasudeva, who considered hcisclf 
unhappy and unrighteous because she could not have a child for a long 
time. 12 Bhadda, was another woman who prayed to deities, worshipp¬ 
ed them and promised to offer wealth to repair their old shrines provided 
a son or a daughter was born to her. 13 Mention is made of another 
woman, Siribhadda, who used to give birth to still-born children She 
was told by an astrologer to cook rice-pudding ( payasa ) with the blood 
of a stillborn child and to offer it to a right type of monk ( sutavassl ) so 
that her children might survive. 14 


1 Naya 1, p 25 f, Uttarti S«,19 
8 Vua 9, p 34 f 
8 Naya II, p 51 

10 Kalpa Su 5-104 

11 Naya 16, p 102. 

13 Anta 3, p. 13 

13 Naya 2, p 49 , cf. Aiadana Bataka I, 3, p. 14. 

14 Ava. cii p, 288, 
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The child possessing the entire and complete five sense organs, with 
the lucky signs, marks and good qualities, well-formed and having full 
weight and length was considered good. 16 

DRL VMS 

Dreams played an important part in the birth of a child in the life 
of ancient Indians. 10 There was a regulaT science of dreams ( sumimal- 
tha) and books were written on the subject It is considered as one of the 
eight divisions of Mahdnimitta 11 The Bhagavatl devotes a section on 
dreams where five kinds of dreams are mentioned. It is stated that if 
at the end of the dream one beholds a row of horses, elephants 01 oxen 01 
rides on them, one achieves salvation. Similarly, the dream of ocean, 
a big rope, yarn of various colours, a heap of iron, copper, lead, silver, 
gold, a pile of wood, leaves, skin, straw, husk, ashes and dust, various kinds 
of grass such as iaiasfambha etc , the jar of milk, curds, ghee, honey, wine, 
oil and fat, a big lotus pond, jewelled palace and jewelled aerial car leads 
to salvation. 18 

Then by seeing decorated articles, horse, elephant and a white bull 
in dream one gets fame, and one who having passed urine or red stool in 
dream wakes up, loses wealth. 18 

Lord Mahavlra is said to have beheld the following ten dreams before 
attaining omniscience • defeating of a fierce demon, a white male cuckoo, 
a variegated male cuckoo, a pair of garland, a herd of cow, lotus pond, 
crossing of a big ocean by swimming, the shining sun, encircling the 
Manusottara mountain from all sides, and climbing up the Meru. 20 The 
thera Bambhagutta is said to have seen in dream that his bowl filled with 
milk was emptied by a stranger which indicated the arrival of someone 
to study the sacred lore from him. 81 

In Jain texts usually a mother before conception beholds certain 
dreams. We learn that at the time of the conception of Mahavlra his 
mother had fourteen great dreams in which she saw an elephant, a bull, 
a lion, the besprinkling of goddess Sn, a garland, the moon, the sun, a 
banner, ajar, a lotus-pool, the sea, the celestial palace, a heap of jewels 


15 Kalpa ru 1 8 

18 In the Mahasupina Jataka (I, 77), p 344 king Pasenadi makes an offering in order to 
prevent the effect of evil dreams The king had sixteen dreams in one night In the 
morning when he enquired, the Brahmanas said that great dangers were threatened 
either to his kingdom, his treasures or his life 

17 Uttara.su 15 7 

18 16, 6 . 

18 Ultara 8 13 com. by gantisuri The commentator Nemicandra quotes some Prakrt 
verses on the interpretation of dreams, which shows the existence of literature on 
dreams in Prakrt Some of these verses find parallelism in Jagaddeia’s Siapnacm- 
tamant edited by Dr. Negelein (Charpenlier, Ultara , notes, p 310 f) 

« Bhag. 16’6 Am cti p 374, ' r ' 

fbid. p. 394, 
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arid fire 22 The Ndyddhammakahd gives a similar description of Dharini’s 
dreams; she saw a big elephant passing mto her mouth during the 
night of her conception . 83 


PERIOD OF PRXCX WCY 

Then wc come to the period of pregnancy which is very delicate for 
women During this period the women are asked to be veiy careful 
while standing, sitting, sleeping and taking meals which should be neither 
too cold nor too hot, nor too acrid, pungent, sour or sweet but good and 
nutritious for the safety of the unborn babe They should avoid sickness, 
sorrow and tenor and being moderate m the use of clothing, pci (nines 
and garlands, should comfoilably carry the unborn babe 24 

During the penod of pregnancy, dohada or pregnancy longing played 
an important part in ancient India When two or three months of pi eg - 
nancy had passed, the women had peculiar cravings. We aie told that 
in the third month of her pregnancy, Dharmi had a pregnancy longing to 
roam about in the outskirts ofVebhara in the monsoon riding on an elep¬ 
hant When the longing of the queen was not fulfilled she became sick, 
emaciated, unhappy and lost all her beauty This was brought to the 
notice of the king who saw Dhanni immediately and asked her the reason 
of her sadness. Later on, Abhayakumara satisfied the pregnancy longing 
of his step-mother 83 Queen Satyavati was anoiher woman who had a 
pregnancy desire to play in an ivory palace 20 The Ullarddhyayana com¬ 
mentary refers to another craving of “drinking the moon” ( candapiyana ) 27 

The desire to eat meat to fulfil the pregnancy longing seems to be 
very common. We are told of a woman who had a pregnancy longing 
to relish various kinds of wine and flesh of various cattle 28 We know 
of Gellani, who had a chronic longing to eat the flesh of her husband’s 
belly together with wine When prince Abhaya came to know this, he 
sent a confidential man to get fresh meat, blood and the entrails from a 
slaughter house ( ghdya/thdna ) 20 This flesh was placed on the belly 
of the king who pretended to be unconscious 80 The king simulated 
that the meat came from his body and thus satisfied the longing of the 
queen. Then we are told of queen Sudamsana, whq went to visit the 


33 Kalpa 4 60-87 

53 b'aya 1, p 8 fi Oucen Maya, the mother of Gotama Buddha, dicams a white 
elephant entenng her bodv, which is sculptuially icptescnled on the, Baihut Stupa and 
elsewhere (Nxddnakatha, 1, p iiO ff) 

Naya 1, p 19, cf Avadana. Sataka I, 3, p 15 
35 Kdyd 1 p 10 ff , also Ultata Tx 9 p 132 a 

38 Vya Bhd 1 335, p IGa. 

33 3, p 57 

33 Fir a 2, p 14. 

39 According to anothci tiadition the piece of flesh was cut horn a hare (Aui. cu. II, p 

ICC). 

M Nirya. 1, pp. 9-11. 
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painting-liall where having seen the painted deer she had a craving to eat 
their flesh 31 Khandasirl was another woman who had a desire to taste 
plenty of food, drink, spices, sweetmeats and wine .’ 2 

MISCARRIAGE 

Cases of miscarriage were not uncommon The Vivagasuya tells us 
of the queen MiyadevI who, since the onset of her conception, felt intense 
pain in her body and became disagreeable to her husband Miyade\I 
imagined that her fall from her husband’s favours was due to her pregn¬ 
ancy, so she made up her mind for abortion. She took various kinds of 
alkalis (/ khaia ), bitters ( kaduya ) and astringents which cause abortion, but 
failed to carry out her purpose and carried the pregnancy in sonow In 
course of time, MiyadevI gave birth to a totally blind boy. She called her 
nurse ( ammadhai) and asked her to leave the child on the dunghill [ukktnu- 
diyd). When the king came to know of this he immediately visited the 
queen and stopped her from doing so, since it was her first child . 33 

BIRTH 

The birth of a child was an occasion for great rejoicing in. ancient 
India. We are told that after a period.of nine months and seven days and a 
half queen Dharini gave birth to Meghakumara. King Seniya w as pleased 
to hear the news , he gave away all his ornaments except the diadem to 
the chamber-women [angapadiyariyao), anointed their head and, manu¬ 
mitting them, gave them manifold presents. In honour of the auspicious 
event, king Seniya ordered his chamberlain to declare a general amnesty 
to the prisoners ( cdiagasohana) and to clear the city and to decorate it with 
flowers, garlands, etc. The prices of the goods were lowered and the 
king having sent for the eighteen corporations asked them to celebrate 
the birthday for ten days During this period of rejoicing tolls 
or taxes (ussunkam • ukkaram ) were suspended, agricultural operation 
(ukkittha), selling, weighing unwelcome visit of the police officers [abhadap- 
pavesam) and the payment of debt were held in abeyance for the time 
being Excellent women of pleasure and actors, clappers and drummers 
participated in the festivals. 

On the first day the parents observed the jdyakamma ceremony when 
the navel vein ( naia ) of the child was cut and buried under the earth The 
second day jagankd or the whole night vigil was celebrated The thud 
day the ceremony of showing the moon and the sun ( candasuiadamsamya ) 
to the baby was performed. Then for seven days there was a great re¬ 
joicing in the city. The eleventh day was the day of purification (sui- 
kammd) when the impurity caused by the birth of the child ended On the 
twelfth day the lustatory and birth rites were over and food, drinks, sweet- 

31 Find JVi? 80 

32 Viva 3, p. 23 For pregnancy longings see also Susruta Samhita, 'Saiirasihana, cli , III, 

pp. 90-02 , also cf Mahaiagga X, 2 5, p, 343. Also Kathdsantsdgera, Appendix III. 

pp 221-8 

** 1, p. 9 ; also Ava. eu. II, p. 166, 
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meats and dainties were distributed among friends, kinsmen, relatives and 
other subordinates There were dance parties in which the king partici¬ 
pated and then in the presence of the relations the child was given a name 
(; ndmakara.ua ) which had descended from generation after generation 54 
Then various ceremonies wei e performed when at appropriate occas¬ 
ions the child started babbling (fiaraiigamana), and walking {cankamana\, 
when he had the first taste of solid food ( jemamana ), when the first intelligi¬ 
ble words came out from his mouth (pajappdvana) y and when his ears were 
bored \kannavedha) Then there was bnlh ceremony ( samvaccharapadila - 
tonsure ceremony (co/o^nia), sacred thread ceremony [uvanayana) 
and ceremony of learning the alphabets ikaldgahana) 35 

In his babyhood a child was attended bv five nurses as noted above rG 
Besides there were a large number of attendants brought from foreign 
countries who were skilful, accomplished and well-trained, to be entrusted 
with the children . 37 The Nisllha cut m describes in detail the various nurses, 
particularly the wet-nurse and the effect of her milk on the child . 38 


34 Sometimes the name gain had some iilcmuc to an c.uliei event. A son of ting Scm- 
>a was named Mchakuma'a became his molhei had had Iheuaung ol seeing lain- 
ciouds out of season {Ndyd 1, p 20 i } ; a boy was named Umbaiadalla bciauschis 
molhei liad had the ciating of worshipping the Umbaia Jakklia (Hid 7, p 4-1) 

B5 Bhagavati (11 11), cf Ndyd (1, p 21), Oia Su , 40, p 185, Kuljm Su a 102-108 
For the daily hte ol a Jain with all details, sec Acaradimhaiu by \ ardhamana suri, 
Bombay, 1922 , also Indian Anliqumy, 1003, p 460 ff 
38 Seep 107 The Divydaaddna (XXXII, p. 475) mentions foul kinds of nurses ankadhd- 
tn, mala, stana and Kiidapamha , also Avaddna I, V, p 28 
3T A aya ibid 

83 13, p 850 ff, cf also Puida. Ti. 4dS ff. Cf also Smruta Samhld Saiirasthina <-h 10 , 
Su 25, p 284, aUo M’/gjpMhj Jdtnhu (333), VI, p 21 , Lilita utaia, 100. 
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POSITION OF WOMEN 

GENERAL ATTITUDE TOWARDS WOMEN 

J It is said about the women that they are faith! ess, ungrateful, treacher¬ 
ous, untrustworthy and strict control must be kept over them It is said 
that a village or a town in which women are strong is sure tocome to grief 1 
In the voice of Manu the Jam texts state that a woman when a child must 
be kept under the control of her father, when married under her husband 
and when widow under her son , thus a woman is never allowed to live 
independently 2 It is stated that the daughter-in-law of a house if she 
had acquired the taste of witnessing procession or ran to see the commotion 
caused by a stray horse, or a chariot from the house window, was forbidden 
to do so If she did not desist she was abused, and if she peisistcd she 
was beaten, aud even then if she did not stop, she was turned out of the 
house 3 

Various fanciful etymologies aie given to the various synonyms oi 
“woman” in Prakrit She is called nail because there is no worse enemy 
of man than her ; she is termed mahila because she charms by her wiles 
and graces ; she is called pamada because she accelerates a man’s pas¬ 
sion ; she is called nuhihyd because she creates great dissension ( kali ), 
she is called wma because she takes delight in men by means of her coquet¬ 
tish gestures ; she is called angand because she loves the body of men, 
she is called lalana because she attracts a man even in domestic quarrels, 
and keeps company in pleasures and pains ; she is called josiyd because 
by her tricks and devices she keeps men under her subjugation ; she is 
called vamtd because she caters to the taste of man with various blandish¬ 
ments . 4 5 It is said of women “the intelligent may know the sands of the 
Ganges, the waters m the sea, and the size of the Himavat, women’s 
heart they may not know ” “They weep and make you weep, they tell 
lies and make you believe them, and deceitfully they eat poison ; they 
die, but they do not conceive a true affection.” “Woman indeed, as 
soon as she has fallen m love is all sugar like a piece of sugarcane , the 
very same woman surpasses the bittei rumba, as soon as her love is gone ” 
“In a moment women fall in love, but in another moment lheir 
love grows cold Dchghtingin various lovespoits and unstable m their 
affection, they are like the colour of turmeric ” 

“Cruel in their hearts and charming m body, speech, and glance, 
gills resemble a knife inlaid with gold .” 6 


i Vya Bhd. 1, p. 130. 

* ibid 3 233. 

8 Brh Bhd 1 12301 

1 Tandu! p SO 

5 Agadadalta, Tran!, m H’ndv TaUi by Meyei, p. 280 f. 
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We notice that both Jainism and Buddhism place nuns under a more 
rigorous discipline than monks. They are prohibited to study the chapters 
on Mahaparij fia and Aruriopapata and the Drsttvada. It is stated that the 
Drstiviida, deals with the magical formulae and as women are not strong 
enough and are fickle-minded, hence they are not allowed to study the 
above-mentioned scripture 8 The climax is reached in the rule which 
lays down that a monk of three years practice can become a teacher of a 
nun ofthirty years practice ; and a monk of five years practice can become 
an dedrya of a nun of sixty years practice . 7 

Jain texts mention a number of women of wicked nature, thereby 
preaching the ascetic ideal of renunciation. We hear of Mayanamanjarl, 
the wife of prince Agadadatta, who fell in love with another man and made 
an attempt on the life of her husband, which caused the prince to renounce 
the world and join the ascetic order . 8 Then we are told of a banker’s wife, 
who had illicit connections with some young man The father-in-law of 
the woman told his son about it but he would not believe that his wife had 
been of false faith. Later on she was put to an ordeal of entering into 
a Jakkha temple. The ordeal resulted in a guilty person remaining in 
the temple for ever, while the non-guilty came out free The banker’s 
wife visited the Jakkha, who was her own paramour in the disguise of a 
Pisdca, and said “if I love any other person except the man to whom I had 
been given in wedlock by my parents, ‘y° u J the Ghost’, should know.” 
The Jakkha got perplexed and began to think that even he had been cheat¬ 
ed by her In the meantime she came out of the temple and her father- 
in-law was put to humiliation by the people . 9 

It should be noted, however, that the above remarks about women 
do not find general acceptance in society and they are made with a view 
to blacken the character of women in order to warn the lustful monks to 
keep aloof from feminme charms that might overcome then* reason Judg¬ 
ing from the contemporary writings of other faiths, it docs not appear 
that women had suddenly clothed themselves in all sorts of vices specially 
in the Jam and Buddhist period Varahamihira has pointed out boldly 
that all the defects that have been attributed to women exist in man as 
well. Women, however, try to remove them, while men are supremely 
indifferent in the matter. Marriage vows are equally binding on the 
couple Men treat them lightly, while women act up to them Who 
suffer more from the sex urge 3 Men, who marry even in their old age, 
or women who lead a chaste life, even if widowed m the prime of their 
youth ? Men no doubt go on talking of their love to their wives,while 

0 Brh. Bha Pi 140 , also cf Vya Bha 5 139 

1 Cf the position of the Bhikhmis in the Buddhist Sangha. The eight principle vows pnot 
to admission, make a Bhtkhum in every way suboidmate to a Bhikkhu. The first rule 
is that a Bhikkhuni,even if of a hundred years standing,should make salutation to, should 
rise up in piesence of, should bow down before a Bhikkhu, if only just initiated ( Cullai- 
agga, X, 1 . 4 ). 

8 Uttara Ti, i, pp 84-93 

• Das efi pp. 89-91. This story is also found in the Suka Saptcti, IS, p. SB, Ed. by 
Richard Schmidt, Leipzig, 1893. 
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they are alive, but contract second marriages soon after their death. 
Women, on the other hand, feel grateful to their husbands and decide 
to follow them on the funeral pyre, urged by the promptings of their conj u- 
gal love. Who then are more sincere in their love, men or women ? For 
men to say that women are fickle, frail and faithless is the height of impu¬ 
dence and ingratitude ; it reminds one of the audacity of clever thieves 
who first send away their loot and then challenge innocent persons de¬ 
manding from them the stolen articles . 10 

THE OTHER SIDE 

Theothersideofthepicturecannotbeignored. Wehearof devoted 
and chaste wives and of happy love and affection between husband and 
wife. A woman is counted among fourteen jewels of a cakkavatti , u 
Malli, although a woman, we are told rose to the status of a Tlrthankara 12 

Women were highly regarded and it is prescribed that at the time of 
difficulty such as caused by water, fire, robbers or famine, a woman must 
be rescued first . 13 We hear of the faithful and chaste woman RajlmatT, 
who followed the footsteps of her husband and joined the ascetic order 
We are told that once Aritthanemi, his brother Rahanemi and Rajlmati 
all were practising penance on the same mountain, when Rahanemi lost 
self-control and began to court his sister-in-law The latter resisted boldly 
and baffled his attehipt by offering him a drink in which she vomitted 
in his presence . 14 Subhadra was another chaste woman who was the 
daughter of a sravaka and was married tp a Buddhist ( uvasaga ). She 
was accused of having illegal connections with white-clad monks ( seyava - 
diyabhikkhu). Once upon a time, when a Jain monk was begging alms, 
it so happened that a rice-speck entered into his eye which Subhadra 
picked out with her tongue While doing so, the forehead of Subhadra 
and the monk touched each other and her forehead rriark made with red 
lead (tinapittha) was imprinted-on the monk’s forehead. This was shown 
to Subhadra’s husband, who suspecting the chastity of his wife proposed 
to put her to an ordeal 15 

Jainism and Buddhism declared as we have seen that womanhood 
was no bar to salvation. We hear of a large number of women m 
Jain texts who distinguished themselves as teachers and preachers . 18 
Ajja Candana is the supreme example of superiority of women, who was 


10 Brhatsamhila,ch.76 6 12,14,16,17, trans by" A S Altekar, The Position of Women 

m Hindu Civilization, p 387 

11 Jambu. 3 67 , also cf Digha u. pp 172-7 which mentions calka ratanam, hatlhi ratanam, 

ossa ratanam, mam ratanam, it tin ratanam, gahapati ratanam and parindyaka ratanam 
1* Nayd 8. However, attaining Tirthanharahoord by a woman is unusual according to the 
Svetambaras and hence it is described as one of the ten unexpected things Accoiding 
to the Digambaras, however, Malli was a male, and no woman can ever attain 
Mokfa. 

18 Brh. Bha 4'4348f. 

14 Das. Sii. 2-7-11 ; Uttard. XXII. 
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the first disciple of Mahavira and under whom a large number of nuns 
practised the rules of right conduct and attained salvation . 17 Then we 
hear of JayantI, the sister of king Sayaruya of Kosambi, who abandoned 
her royal robe and became a devout nun . 18 

MARRIAGE 

Marriage, according to the Hindus, is not merely a contiact between 
two parties but a spiritual union, a holy bond of unity brought about by 
divine dispensation. One of the purposes underlying such marriage 
is to keep the continuity of the line for which man must take the best 
bride available and the maiden should be married to the best gi oom avail¬ 
able. There should be complete harmony between husband and wife. 

MARRIAGEABLE AGE 

Jain texts do not tell us definitely about the age of main age. 
We are simply told that both a girl and a boy should be of an equal age 
(, samdnavaya ). It seems that in ancient India latemai nages were consider¬ 
ed harmful. A popular saying is quoted that, if after the attainment 
of puberty of a maiden, her guardians fail to arrange for her marriage, 
they go to hell . 18 


FORMS OF MARRIAGE 

The forms of marriage mentioned in the Jain texts may be classified 
into three types 20 : marriages arranged by paients of both paitics, Sva~ 
yamvara , and Gandhaiva marriage. The current form of marriage was 
that arranged by parents of both parties. Generally, mai riage within 
one’s own caste (jdh) was the rule. As m the Jatakas, we meet here with 
the effoi t to keep the family pure through the maniage connections among 
the people of same standing and profession and not to allow it to degcnei- 
ate through intermixture with lower elements 31 . Ordinarily, we find 
that the parents brought a wife for their son from a family of the same 1 ank 
(sarisayakula ). We are told that prince Meghakumara was mained to 
eight princesses of equal age, beauty and virtue, belonging to the same 
royal rank . 82 However, exceptions regarding caste and rank are not 
unknown in the Jain texts. For instance, we hear of the minister Tcyali- 
putta who married a goldsmith’s daughter , 23 Gayasukumala, a ksatriya > 


11 Cf Ante. 8, Kalfa sii , 5. 135. 

19 Bhag 12 2 

19 Piniia. Nir 500 ; cf for a similar view, Monti (IX, 88). 

** In the Hindu literatuic eight forms of marriage are enumerated (Afanu. 3'21); Alohi- 
bhdtala (I. 64 Sf), see also Altekar, op, at., pp. 41-56. 

41 Cf. Fick , op. fit,, p. 61 f. 
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was betrothed to a Brahmana girl ; 24 king Jiyasattu married a painter’s 
daughter ; 25 Bhambhadatta married the girls from the Brahmana and 
the merchant families . 26 

In matters regarding marriage very often the elders consulted each 
other and informed of their grown-up children. Sometimes the consent 
of the boy was understood by his silence. We hear of Jinadatta, a mer¬ 
chant of Gampa, who happened to see the daughter of Sagaradatta 
playing with a golden ball ( kanagalmdusaya ). The former approached 
the latter and proposed to marry his son to the latter’s daughter. Later 
on Jinadatta went home and consulted his son who gave his consent by 
keeping quiet . 27 


MARRIAGE BY PURCHASE 

In this form of marriage a wife was obtained for money paid to her 
father’s family by the husband or his father. The minister Teyaliputta, 
referred to aboVe, wanted to marry the daughter of a goldsmith, and so 
he asked him as to what money ( sunka ) he should pay him. The latter 
replied that it was s'ufficient that a minister was marrying his daughter 
and hence he need not worry abbut payment. We hear of a merchant, 
who, after leaving his negligent wife, married another girl by paying a 
large sum . 23 A robber who had plenty of money paid the desired amount 
(jahacchiyam stinkam ) and married a girl . 29 Then we hear of king Candac- 
chaya, who, while estimating the value of Malh, remarked that she was 
worth his whole kingdom . 30 These instances sufficiently testify to the 
prevalence of the practice of giving daughter in marriage in exchange of 
money . 31 ' 

It is said that the following marriage gifts ( piiddna ) were given to 
Meghakumara by his parents : eight crores of silver, the same of gold, 
eight crowns, eight pairs of earrings, eight strings of pearls ( hdra ), half 
strings of pearls, ( addhahdra ), the same of one stringed necklaces of gems, 
( 1 ekkavah ), the same of pearls, gold, necklaces (kanakdvali) , jewel necklaces 
( rayanavali ), bracelets, armlets (tudaya), eight suits of fine linen ( khoma ), 
tow silk {vada), silk (patta) dukula silk ( dugulla ), eight figures of the god¬ 
desses such as sri, hn, dhrti, kirti, buddhi and laksml, eight round iron seats 
[nandam), stools ( bhaddd ) locks {tala ?) flags, eight herds of cows (vaya ), 
eight dramas with thirtytwo actors in each, eight jewelled horses, ele¬ 
phants, carts, (ydna), carriages ( jugga ) coaches (sibikd), litters ( sandamant ), 


84 Anta. 3, p. 16. 

85 Utiara 7 < , 9. p. 141 a ff. 

88 \bid., pp. 188 a, 192 a. In the days of Maau the system of intermarriages was much 
more flexible than it is today. The anuloma marriages were not uncommon in society 
down to the eighth century A, D. Altekar, op. cit , p. 88, 

*1 jYijjia. 16, p. 168 f. Also Anta. 3, p. 16. 

88 Uttara fi- 4, p. 97. 

89 UltarS. ctf. p. 110. 
so myd. 8, p. 103. 

81 For condemnation of such marriage, see Mariu, 111,51; also Altekar, op. ett„ pp. 47-60 
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elephant litters ( gilli ), horse-palanquin [ihilh), open carts ( viyadajana ), 
chariots, eight villages, eight male slaves (dasa), female slaves [dan), 
attendants ( kmkaiu ), chamberlains ( kancuki ), courtiers ( mahattaia ), 
eunuchs [vansadhara), eight lamps, platters ( thdla ), chargers (pdi ), mirror 
plates (tkdsaga), cups ( mallaga ), spoons ( kaiviya), avaeja pot (com tdpika- 
hastaka ?), frying pans ( avapakka ), stools ( pavidha ), s’eats (bhisiyd), bowls 
(karodiya), couches [pallankaya ), sofas ( padisijjd ) each of gold, silver and 
gold-silver, the same number of swan chairs (dsam), heron chairs, eagle 
chairs, tall chairs ( onaya ), sloping chairs ( panaya ), long chairs, fine chairs 
( bhadda ) winged chairs ( pakkha ), crocodile chairs, lotus chairs an'd disa- 
sovatthiya chairs, eight casks of oil ( tellasamugga ), the same of the substances 
such as kuttha, patla , coya, tagara, haritdla, hingula, manosild and mustard 
(sarrnva) ; eight hunch-backed women ( kirdta ) etc. as mentioned 
before There were eight maid-servants holding umbrellas, chow- 
ries, fains, bowls, five nurses, eight women to rub ( maddiya ), to knead, 
(i ummaddiya ), to bathe and to attire , eight women to pound sandal, to 
pound powders ( cunnaya ) , eight women to make sport ( kildkdrl ), to make 
laughter ( davagdri ), to Wait by his couch (uvatthdniyd or ucchdviyd), eight 
to be of his theatre ( nddadla ), eight women as attendants (kodumbini), 
kitcheners (mahanasinl), stewards (bhandaii), earners of babes ( ajjhadhdtini ?), 
flowers and drink, eight to perform the domestic sacrifice ( balikdri ), to 
make beds, to carry messages within and without, eight to make chaplets 
(mdldkdri ), and eight to be dispatched out ( pesanakdri). Besides, the gifts 
included plenty of riches, gold, jewels, gems, pearls, shells, corals and 
rubies which were sufficient to last for generations 32 

DOWRY SYSTEM 

We have instances which show the existence of the dowry system in 
the form of money, goods or estate which a woman brought to her husband 
in marriage. We are told of the wives of Mahasayaga ofRayagiha, who 
possessed ancestral property 33 Then we hear of a king of Vanarasi 
who gave away one thousand villages, one hundred elephants, plenty of 
treasure ( bhanddra ), one lac of foot-soldiers and ten thousand horses to 
his son-m-law in marriage . 31 


CEREMONIES 

The usual practice in the first type of marriage was that the bride¬ 
groom went to the bride’s house for marriage, though there are instances 
when the bride went to the house of the budegroom 35 Lucky days were 
fixed for the ceremony and the bridegroom and his party were received with 

8 * h'dyd Ti 1, p 42a f, cf Bhag III, p 244 f Bechardas, Abhaya Cora. 11. 11 » 
Antagada, pp. 33-35. trans by Barnett. 

83 Uvd 8, p 01 Also cf Altekar, op at pp. 82-4 

3 * XJltatd Ti 4, p. 88; also cf Rumdyatia 1. 74'4 ff The jdlaka mentions the custom 
of celebrating the marriage with bath money given by the father to his daughter, 
specially in royal weddings (Mehta, FBI p 281). 

W a. Ndyd. 14, p. 148 f. 
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great honour and were entertained with food, drink, etc. We read that 
Sagara took his bath, held the domestic sacrifice ( balikamma) performed 
the lustratory rites of charm and auspicious marks [kayakouyapdyacchitta), 
decked his body with ornaments and in the company of his relatives pro¬ 
ceeded to the house of Sagaradatta to marry Sukumaliya. Sagara and 
Sukumaliya both were made to sit on the same slab (patta), they were 
given a bath with white and yellow pitchers, oblation was offered to fire 
and amidst auspicious songs and kisses [uvayana) from the married women 
the marriage ceremony was performed . 38 


SVAYAMVARA 


Then we come to the SvaycAvara marriage. We have several in¬ 
stances where girls attaining proper age chose publicly husbands for them¬ 
selves from a number of suitors. The Nayadkawmakaha refers to the 
Svayamvara of Dovai which was attended by various prominent kings and 
princes. The guests were received with great pomp and show and were 
entertained with food, drink, wine, flowers, garments and music. Then 
by the beat of drum the Svayamvara of Dovai was proclaimed and the 
guests arrived in the Sjayamvara hall especially built for the purpose on the 
bank of the Ganges. It was cleaned, sprinkled over, filled with bunches 
of fresh sweet-smelling blossoms of live colours, it smelt pleasantly with 
the shimmering fumes of kaldguru, fine kundurukka and turukka and was 
fragrant with sweet-smelling fine scents [sugandhavaragandhiam), a very 
incense stick ( gandhavattibhuyam) and the galleries were arranged [marl- 
cdim'iHcakaliya ). The visitors took their respective seats which were al¬ 
ready marked with their names and waited for Dovai to come. In the 
meantime, Dovai took her bath, performed the lustatory rites etc., 
put on festive clean garments of state, visited the Jain temple ( jinaghaia ) 
and coming back decked her body with various ornaments and accom¬ 
panied by her female servants [cediyd ), play-nurse ( klddviya ) and the 
private secretary ( bhiya ) reached the Svayamvara hall in a chariot She 
bowed low to the kings and the princes, tbok a beautiful garland ( sinddma - 
gartda) made of fragrant flowers and emitting excellent smell in her hand 
and in the company of the play-nurse with a bright mirror in her hand, 
moved about the hall. The play-nurse, pointing out with her right hand, 
described the family, strength, gotra, power, beauty, learning, grandeur, 
youth and character of the various kings and princes, whose reflections 
were cast into the mirror. Then Dovai came to the place where the five 
Paij.davas were seated, she put the garland around their necks and chose 
them as her husbands . 31 

The Uttamdhyayana commentary refers to another Svayaihvara marriage 
of the princess Nivvui. With the permission of her father she went to 
Indapura and declared that one who was brave and valiant and one who 

m ibid., 10, p. 169. 
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could shoot an effigy, would be her husband. Various princes and kings 
were invited to attend the Svayamvara. The flags were raised up in the 
city and a Svayamvara hall was erected outside the town There on an 
axle (aksa) to which were attached eight wheels (cakra) stood an effigy, 
which was to be shot in the eye. The twenty sons of king Indradatta 
tried their luck without success. In the end, another son of Indradatta 
stood up and succeeded in shooting at the eye of the effigy, and was chosen 
as husband by Niwui. ss 

We are told of a Svayamvara hall ( vagharanasald ), built in Tosali where 
a fire-vessel was kept always burning. In this hall slave boys and a slave 
girl were made to enter and the girl selected a boy as her husband . 39 

gandharva marriage 

The third type of marriage is the Gandharva marriage. In this mar¬ 
riage the bride and bridegroom made their own choice without the 
knowledge of their guardians and were married without rites or cere¬ 
monies. Thus Raktasubhadra married Arjuna without the consent of her 
parents . 40 We hear of king Sfharaha ofPundavaddhana, who married a 
girl by Gandharva marriage . 41 

There were also many instances of elopement and abduction, The 
story of the elopement of Vasavadatta with Udayana is well-known ; 
then Suvarnangulika, a maid servant of Udayana was abducted by king 
Pajjoya, Ruppini by Kanha, Kamalamela by Sagaracanda , 42 and Cellana 
was abducted by king Semya. Regarding abduction, besides the well- 
known case of Slta, the Jain texts refer to the abduction of Dovai by king 
Paumanaha of Amirakanka 43 

Mention may be made of bringing up women for immoral purposes 
(1 asatiposana) which was in vogue in the countiy of Golla 44 

OTHER KINDS OF MARRIAGE 

Contrary to limitations on marriage imposed by Brahmanic injunc¬ 
tions, we come acioss the examples of unorthodox marriages in Jain 
canonical literature Such marriages, however, are not supported by 
other sources except the marriage with maternal uncle 

Marriage with step-mother was prevalent in countries like Golla 
where the Brahmanas ( vippa ) were allowed to marry their step-mother 
( mdisavittl ) , 4e 


38 1, 3, p 85a 

80 Brh Bhd 2 3448. This reminds us of primitive practices current m the primitive 
tribes m India 

40 Panha Ti 4, 16, p 85. 

41 Uttara Ti 9, p 141 , also 13, p. 190. 

** Brh- Bhd Pi, p 67. 

41 JVayd. 16, p 186 

*4 Ana. Ti. (Han ), p. 829 a, ... 

49 Ado. ed. II, p. 81 j also cf. Ntsi eS. II, p. 745 ; Ana. Ti. (Hari.) p. 580a; also see 
Kathdsantsagara , Vol. VII, p. 116 ff. 
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According to Jain mythology, sister marriage was prevalent at 
the time of Usabha, who married his own sister. The Avaiyaka curiti 
refers to another case of sister marriage when king Pupphaketu 
allowed his son to marry his own sister . 49 This kind of marriage was 
also prevalent in the country of Golla. 4T 

The marriage of cousins also was in vogue in the primitive 
society. The cousin marriage, with the daughter of maternal uncle 
( mauladuhiya ) was allowed in the countries of Lata and Daksinapa- 
tha, 4S and was prohibited in Uttarapatha . 48 We are told that Bambha- 
datta married his maternal uncle’s daughter . 50 The cousin marriage, 
i.e the marriage with sister’s daughter (mdusaduhiya) was also prevalent, 
but it was not allowed in Lata . 61 The other form of cousin marriage 
prevalent was marriage with the daughter of father’s sister . 62 

SON-IN-LAW LIVING IN THE HOUSE 

There were other marriages in which the parents of the girl preferred 
keeping their son-in-law in their own house, instead of sending their 
daughter to her mother-in-law’s house. Thus the father of Sukumaliya 
married his daughter to Sagara on the condition that he was to stay in 
his house . 53 We are told that in Parasa a horse-breeder employed a 
servant to look after his horses for which he gave him two horses a year as 
his wages. The master gave him an option to select two horses from his 
team. The servant, in consultation of the master’s daughter, with whom 
he was in love, selected two best horses whereupon the master was pleased 
to matry his daughter to him and keep him as a house son-in-law ( ghata - 
jani'i'jya) . 5 * This custom is still prevalent in Bengal and United Provinces 
in India and is known as “ ghaijamdi ”. The son-in-law lived with his wife’s 
parents under the following circumstances : (i) when the girl’s father 
was well-to-do and had no son, (ii) when the girl’s family was very poor 
and wanted the help of a strong man, and (lii) when the son-in-law was 
a poor man and could not pay a dowry . 66 


« II, p.178. 

11 ibid p 81 The com on the Suttampata ( 1 , p. 357) refers to the Sakyans who were 
rebuked by the Koliyans for cohabiting like dogs, jackals and such like beasts with their 
own sisters, also Kunala Jataka (No. 536) V, p. 412 , also Digha I, p. 92 , also see 
I H Q,., 1926, p 663 ff 

18 Baudhayana refers to this kind of marriage. Kumarila BhaWa casts a fling at the 
Daksinatya, who is overjoyed to get the daughter of his maternal uncle (Chakladar, 
op cit.,p 133), also see Census India, 1931, Vol I, Pt. I, p 458 

48 Am cu II, p 81. 

80 Uttara. Ti,, p 189a 

5i Am. eO, op. at. 

88 ibid., II, p. 160 

88 Ndyd., 10,P. 169 

84 B jh. Bhd. 3 *3959 f; however cf. Ktmdakakueeht Sindhava Jataka (No. 254), II p. 287 f. 

88 See Census India, 1931, Vol. I, Pt. I, pp. 250 f. 
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MARRIAGE IN EXCHANGE 

Marriages were arranged in exchaiige for giving one’s own sister in 
marriage. We read abotit the marriage of Devadatta, who married the 
sister of Dhanadatta and in exchange gave his sister in marriage to him fB 
The custom of martiagc in exchange is still prevalent among the catuivcdi i 
of Mathura and other parts of United Province The reason behind 
the custom seems to have been the dearth of girls in paiticular caste the 
members of which were not allowed to marry outside. It is known as 
sdnta or adaldbadald } 1 


POLYGYNY AND POLYANDRY 

As has been said above,begetting children was the chief goal of Hindu 
marriage The continuity of the line depends on the male issue ; hence 
the birth of sons was considered necessary A son was genuinely believed 
to be necessary for spiritual salvation. The Hindu law-givers allowed a 
man to marry more than once This was the underlying idea of poly¬ 
gamous system among the Hindus, though in later times it degenci - 
ated to such an extent that polygamy became a fashion with the rich 
Indians. 88 

As a general rule in ancient times people were monogamous, and 
polygyny was a fashion among the rich and ruling sections of the society 
The kings and princes considered it a privilege to have a crowded harem, 
which strengthened their political power by contracting numerous but 
judicious matrimonial alliances The rich people regarded plurality of 
wives as a proof of their wealth, reputation and social position Refer¬ 
ences to polygyny are numeious m the Jam texts In this connection 
the names of king Bharata, king Vikkamajasa, 5 ” king Scmya 00 arid 
that of Gahavai Mahiisaya may be mentioned 

Unlike polygyny, polyandry was a raie incident in life Of poly- 
androus marriage, we come across a solitary example of Dovai, which, of 
course, is a remnant of Epic Age oa Polyandry is still practised among 
all classes and castes in Jaunsar-Bawar (district Dehra Dun) 03 

REMARRIAGE OF A \\ IDOU ER 

It may, however, happen that a woman may be forsaken, or allowed 
to go away by her husband or may go away of her own accord Undei 


50 Pxnda. Ntr 324 f According to the Buddhist tiadition, king BimbiMi a and Pnsenadi 

of Kosala were connected by marriage, each haung married a ustci o( the other 
{Dharnmapada A I, p 385) 

51 See Census India, 1931, Yol I Pt I, p 252 

88 See Valvalkar, Htndfi Social Institutions, p 193. 

68 Utlara Ti,18, p 239. 

60 Anta , 7, p 43 

01 Sec Supra p 157 

88 Sec also I'ltckar, op cit , pp 132-4. 

88 Census, India , 1031, Vo). 1, Pt. I, p. 252, 
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such circumstances, the man was free to marry anotherwoman. Thus we 
are told in the commentary on the Uttaradhyayana that a merchant’s wife 
was fond of decorating her body so much that she did not look after the 
household servants and property an'd as a result all the servants left her. 
In course of time, when the merchant returned from his journey, not 
seeing any servant in the houSe, he got angry with his wife, turhed her out 
of the house, and married another woman. 64 

WIDOW REMARRIAGE 

According to the Hindu ideal of marriage, a true wife must preserve 
her chastity as much after as before her husband’s death and hence the 
marriage of widows was generally not favoured in ancient India. Al¬ 
though according to the Smrtis , there are “five cases of legal necessity” 
whereby the wife is allowed to marry a second husband, viz > if the first 
husband is lost, or dead, or becomes an ascetic or is impotent or is expelled 
from the caste ; 88 yet it seems that on the whole the widow remarriage 
was looked with contempt. 86 

The Ovaiya mentions the women whose husband is gone abroad, 
the women who have lost their husbands, the women who are widows 
from their childhood, the women who are forsaken, the women who are 
guarded by their mother, father, brother, family or father-in-law, the 
women whose nails have grown, the hairy women who have grown 
beard (mam jh), the women who have given up the use offlowers, perfumes, 
garlands and ornaments, the women who suffer from perspiration, dirt 
and filth without a bath, the women who have given up the use of milk, 
curds, butter, ghee, oil, jaggery, salt, honey, wine and meat; it is said of 
such women that they observe celibacy and never marry another man 61 

Reference is made to child-widows who joined the ascetic order. 
Dhanasiri 68 and Lakkhanavatl 09 are mentioned as such widows who 
entered the life of nuns. 


THE CUSTOM OF NIYOGA 

Reference may be made here to the custom of niyoga which prevailed 
in ancient India. The practice prescribed for a childless widow to have 
intercourse with the brother or any near kinsman of her deceased husband 
to beget a male child. 70 In the Avasyaka curm reference is made to this 


84 4, p 97 

85 Narada, XII, 97. 

58 See Valvalkar, op , cit , chapter on Marriage : also Altekar, op. cit , pp. 181-3 
81 38, p 167 , cf Manu (IX 65) 

88 Ava eg p 526 
88 Mahd Ni p 24. 

70 According to Manu (IX 59f) the person who was appointed under niyoga to beget a son 
for the widow was to approach her anointed with clarified butter, silently to give her 
one son only, and by no means a second, and after the purpose of niyoga is served the 
man and the woman had to behave towards each other like a father and a daughter-in- 
law , also Gautama XVIII 4ff, Also see Altekar, op. cit., pp 108-76. 
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custom, although it does not come exactly under the category of niyoga. 
It is said that once Kayipupna, a merchant of Rayagiha, was sleeping in a 
temple, whence he was taken away by a merchant woman to her house 
This woman had lost her son in a shipwreck, and since there was no heir 
to his property, she feared that the heirless property might go to the king. 
The merchant woman told her four daughters-in-law that Kayapunna 
was their brother-in-law ( devaia ) who was found after a very long time 
Kayapunna remained there for twelve years and in the course of time 
begot four children by each one of them n 


SELF IMMOLATION 

We do not find any instance of self immolation or the custom ol 
Satiin Jain texts except one in the Mahdmslha when a widowed daugh¬ 
ter of a certain king, in order to save her family from disrepute, wanted 
to perform Sati, but since this custom was not in vogue in her father’s 
family, she refrained from it. 7 * 


PUBLIC APPEARANCE OF WOMEN 

In early days as a whole there was nothing like modern Jmdah system 
in existence, though there were certain restnetions on the movement of 
women. Javaniya or the curtain is mentioned in the Jain texts. It is 
stated that Tisala sat behind the curtain and listened to the interpreta¬ 
tions of dreams. 73 But on the whole we find that women appeared in 
the public without any restriction. They could go out to visit their friends 
and relations. Many woman are seen going to the jakkfia and other 
shrines for worship and gathering on the occasion of various festivals. 
We hear that king Kuniya visited Mahavlra along with his queens. 7 ^ 
In the case of prince-converts we find them being taken to Mahavira by 
the king and the queen who made ajomt gift of their son to the Teachei . 14 

We also come across women dressed in man’s attire, putting on ar¬ 
mour, equipped with weapons, arms, shields, bows and arrows. 7j Theie 
are examples when women actually fought battles. We hear of a certain 
queen who fought a battle in the disguise of her lord. 70 


THE POSITION OF THE GANtKAS 

Secular prostitution in India is very old institution and dates back 
from the time of th eRgveda where the term nrtu occurs denoting a female 
“dancer” 77 In the Vdjasaneyi Samhitd it seems to be recognised as a pro- 


11 pp 430-9. 

13 p. 29 f. For the Sah custom, see Altekar, op, at,, Chaptei IV. 

73 Kalpa. 4. 63 j also Naya. 1, p. 8. 

7, a Ova. Su 33, p. 144f. 

74 For Purdah system in ancient India, See Altekar, op, citi, pp. 196*211. 
!' Pita. 3, p. 23. 

70 Vya. BhS. 1, p. 100 a. 

11 Vtdie Indtx, I, p. 4S7. 
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fession while in the law-books the prostitute is regarded with disfavour. 
In the Jdlakas we find that the courtesans were not only tolerated but 
held in certain amount of esteem. According to Kautilya, they enjoyed 
a privileged position and held the royal umbrella, fan and golden pitcher. 
Vdtsyayana devotes six chapters to courtesans and divides them into nine 
classes, the most honourable being those always rewarded by kings and 
praised by gifted persons. 78 

It seems that ganikd was a member of gaipa or corpoiation whose 
charms were the common property of the whole body of men associated 
together by a common band, economic or political. 78 

A ganikd in ancient India was highly respected by the people in gene¬ 
ral. According to Vatsyayana her mind was cultivated and trained by a 
thorough education and she was versed in various artistic accomplish¬ 
ments. 80 

The Ndyddhammakahd refers to a rich courtesan of Campa She was 
versed in the traditional sixtyfour arts, possessed sixtyfour accomplish¬ 
ments of a courtesan, and was well-versed in the science of erotics 81 
She was also a linguist, well-versed in dialects, she dressed sumptuously 
and was an accomplished singer and dancer Her fees were a thousand 
coins, and such was her renown that she was granted the privilege of 
carrying umbrella, chowries and fans 83 and moved in a kai nhatha as a 
mark of royal favour. She was also appointed as the head of many 
thousand courtesans 83 

One of the various fine arts and sciences in which the courtesans 
were versed was that of Vaisika .** It is said that in order to learn this 
art people from distant places approached the courtesans. The Svyagada 
commentary mentions Dattavaisika, 85 who, being cheated by a ceitam 
courtesan, would not show his love towards her The courtesan placed 
various tricks mentioned in Vaisika upon him but without any result. 86 
The courtesans were also expert psychologists and skilled in painting 
The Brhatkalpa Bhdya refers to a courtesan, who had a nice picture- 
gallery in which she had painted the characteristics of different casts 
(jdtikamina) and different phases of ars amoris depicting the reconciliation 

18 AalhiisanUdgara, trans Penzer, Vol I. App IV, p. 138 etc cf Paramatthadi]am the 
com on the Ldaua, p. 289 wheie a gamhi is called as nagara-sobhtm 
70 Chakladai, Studies in Vatsyayana Kamasutta, p. ID!) f. 1 01 (he Jam legend regarding the 
origin of gumkai see Vasu p 103 Also cf Manu. who associates the gana and thegumAflin 
one verse saying that the lood offered by both were equally to be r< fused by a Brahm.ina 
(IV. 209) , also Vinayaiastu of the Mulasarvaslisada, p 17> where Anuapali is 
mentioned as a common properly of the corporation of Vaieali (gunabhogyd). 

80 ChaUadar, op cil , p 198 , also Blurjta’s Adtyasdslia, 35, 59-02 
Bl As described by Valseayana, sa>s the commentator Toi 04 ways of accosting a 
man, see Dkamma^ada A IV, p. 197 
8 * Cf Arthasaslra, p 130 

53 3, p 59 , also ct the description of Kamaj)haya in the Vndgastya (2, p 12) 

B* A quotation i= gnen in the Suyagada curm (p 140) from Vamka Vaisika is also men¬ 
tioned in the Lalitavntaia (p. 150), also Mpchakalika, I, p. 2 , also Bharala’s Jfatyasi,- 
tra, Bombay 1943, Chapter 23. 

88 Dattaka is mentioned as an author ot Vaisika in Daniodara’s Kuttmlmata, \s. 504 
68 4.1. 24. 
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of tlie lovers. When a visitor approached her she took him to the picture- 
gallery and asked what pictures he liked most From the answer 
of the man she understood his caste, his artistic taste and the weakness 
and the strength of his nature 8T 

The courtesans in ancient days were not morally degraded, but they 
were the women of high character whose company was sought by respect¬ 
able citizens. 88 Jain texts mention various courtesans offame and 
character who did not like to flirt with many, but yearned to have a man 
of their choice and to live happily with him. Kosa and Upakosa are 
mentioned two courtesans of Padlaliputta The former loved Sthulabha- 
dra and the latter Vararuci. 80 Kosa lived with Sthulabhadra for twelve 
years and loved him so much that she did not like the company of any 
other person after Sthulabhadra retired from the world. In course of 
time, the monk Sthulabhadra returned to Padaliputta and visited Kosa. 
She listened to his religious sermons and became a srdvika. She took a 
vow of celibacy that she would not show favour to anyone excepting when 
forced by the king. 80 Devadatta was another “public-woman” of Ujjeni, 
who was proud of her beauty, grace and accomplishments. She was devot¬ 
ed to prince Muladeva of Padaliputta and wanted to get rid of Ayala, a 
rich merchant of the town and her lover. Once her mother asked her 
not to love Muladeva because he was penniless, but Devadatta replied 
that she was fond of his virtues, and not of his wealth Later on, she visited 
the king and requested him not to force upon her any other man except 
Muladeva. 01 

8t Pi. 262 Cf. the picture-gallery of Amrapali of VaiBali (Vinayaia.stu of the Mulasarva- 
stivada, p 19) See also Damodaragupta’s Kuttmlmata, Bombay, 1924, which describes 
various cunning arts, wiles and devices which were lesorted to by courtesans to decoy 
and lead to ruin guileless but weak-minded young men 

88 Cf the character of Carudatla m Atfcchakatika 

80 According to the Kothasantsagara (Vol I, ch IV, pp 32-6) Upakosa was the chaste 

wife of Varatuci Once when Vararuci had gone to the Himalayas, Upakosa went 
to take bath in the Ganges. There she was seen by the royal minister, priest and the 
judge who became enamoured of her She made an appointment with them and 
asked each of them to come at different tunes Later on, she shut them in a box which 
was carried to the king’s coui t. 

«° Ullard. Ti■ 2 29 ff 

81 ibid , 3, pp, 59-C5 Cf other gamkds of high character in Buddhist and Brahmamc 

literature. The courtesan Bindumati made the great Ganges flow backwards by 
her act of truth Asked by king Asoka as to what caused this wonder, she replied that 
whosoever gave her gold, whether a nobleman or a Bralnnana or a tradesman or 
a servant she regaidcd them all alike [Mihndapanha, p 1211) The Kurudhamma Jataka 
(II, No 276), p 380 tells another story about a righteous courtesan who itctived one 
thousand pieces from a man who never returned ioi three vcais The couilesan for 
honour's sake did not take even a piece of betel from another man When she became 
poor, she went to the court and got the pcumssion ol the judges to earn wages as 
before. In the Kalhaiantsagara (Vol III, ch XXXVIII, pp. 207-217) we notice a 
Courtesan making a vow that, if in six months her lover would not return, she would 
give away all her property and enter into fire. She passed her time by, giving 
charities to the Brahmanas. For Ambapahka see Digha. II, pp. 96-8 Thtrigdtha, 
252-70 , Mahdwgga VI, 30 p. 231-3, 
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A ganikd was highly esteemed by the king, who considered her as the 
glory ( rayana) of his capital. 93 Almost all big tow ns had a chief courtesan. 
Nandini is mentioned as a chief courtesan of a certain city. When she was 
taken ill she was replaced by another and, when the latter was absent, a 
third was brought in. 88 

The courtesans lived in state and luxuries and found favour with rich 
people and kings They went on picnics with rich people. We are told 
that the two merchants of Campa ordered their servants to take all kinds 
of food, perfumes and flowers, to the garden and to prepare a temporary 
camp there. Then after mounting the chariot with Devadatta they went 
to the garden and enjoyed water-sports in the lake and then went to the 
camp and enjoyed sexual intercourse. In the afternoon they walked 
hand in hand with Devadatta outside the camp and enjoyed the beauty 
of the garden. They returned in the evening and the merchants gave 
Devadatta rich presents. 94 

Dancing girls ( nattiyao ) are mentioned. 95 

FEMALE ASCETICS 

The nuns played an important part in the fourfold Sangha of Mahavl- 
ra as has been mentioned already. Like monks nuns too lived upon the 
charity of the people though their life was much harder and they were 
placed under a more rigorous discipline than monks. It is stated that 
they should not stay alone without the protection of monks and should 
avoid the compariy of men of doubtful character. In fact, those were 
very hard days for mjns. When they went out to beg they were sub¬ 
jected to various annoyances by young men, who followed them to 
their residence ( vasati ). The nuns were mocked at during their menstrual 
period when the Kapdlika ascetics by means of spells tried to fascinate 
them. It is for this reason that the Jain nuns were asked to cover them¬ 
selves thoroughly like a plantain tree. But Still the young men used to 
give them much trouble. Under such circumstances the liuns were asked 
tb keep the doors of their residence closed. If there were no doors, the 
monks used to guard them or they themselves sat together with sticks in 
their hands to stop the tyrants. If still a young nun was tormented by 
mischievous persons, it was the duty of some young monk who Was well- 
versed in the art of fighting, to meet the tormentor in the disguise of a nun 
and plunish him. 90 We are told of Sukumaliya who joined the ascetic 
order together with her two brothers. Sukumaliya was a beautiful riun 
and so when she went out to beg she was followed by young men who eVen 
entered her residence by force. The chief nun informed the aedrya who 


08 Uitara. Ti 3, p. 64. 

83 AcS cw p 71. 

84 Ndya. 3, p, 60 , also 16, p, 174 ; also cf. Chakladar, opi eit>, p. 188i 
86 Utiara . ^ i. 0. p. 136. 

»# Bfh.Bha, 3>4106ff; 1-2443 f„ 2085. 
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asked her brothers to protect their sister. Now Sukumaliya began to live 
with her brothers who used to go out begging by turns. As both were 
adepts in the art of fighting, if anybody dared to enter their residence, 
they thrashed him and brought him to his senses.” 

We have instances when the nuns were lured by the householders. 88 
Sometimes they were raped by force. It is laid down that under such 
circ umstan ces a nun should immediately inform her teacher. It is stated 
that, even if a nun gets pregnant, she should not be turned outfrom the 
Sa'tigha, but the offender must be punished. It is said that if nobody knew 
ofher pregnancy, the nun should be kept in the house of a Mvaka. If it is 
revealed, the nun should be kept in the updsraya and must not be sent out 
fot alms. If some people made remarks, thdy must be told that she could 
not be abondoned in such conditions. Anyhow the nun should be defend¬ 
ed by citing examples of Kesi and Safyaki who were bom of nuns without 
being guilty, a*nd should be looked after properly. 80 

There are Examples when the nuns were abducted. We have seen 
how king Gaddabhilla abducted the sister-nun of Kalakacarya, which 
resulted in his destruction. We ire told of a Buddhist merchant of Bharu- 
yaccha who todk the garb of a Jain layman and invited the nuns under the 
pretext of offering them alms. The merchant asked the nuns to enter 
his ship to pay a visit to the Jain temples and as soon as they stepped in 
he set the ship in motion. 100 There was also trouble from the robbers. 
We are told that once some robbers joined with thcBodhiya MIecchas and 
carried off the nuns. 101 Sometimes the robbers carried awdy the clothes 
ofthenuns. Itislaiddownthatundersuchcircumstances thenunshould 
cover their private parts with s t kin, vegetable leaves, darbha grass, or with 
their own hands. 108 


LOVE AFFAIRS AND FEMALE ASCETICS 

Jain texts mention a number of Partvvdiyas 103 who carried love- 
messages and acted as go-betwe en the lovers. The Uttamdhyayana 

M ibid 4 6254-6259 , cf Kunala Jataka (No 630), V, pp 424-8. 

os B x h Bha 1 2670-2; cf. Therigdtha (139-144) where the nun Khema is invited to enjoy 

88 Brli^Bhd P 3^^28-39 Here the five ways arc mentioned which could cause preg¬ 
nancy without sexual intercourse (a) if a woman sat without c °ver at the place where 
a man had discharged semen which could cause pregnancy, (b) if a person desirous 
of a son introduces semen in her vagina, (c) if the same thing is done by her father-in- 
law, (d) if the semen was sticking to some cloth that was used to cover vagina to 
stop the flow of menstrual blood and (e) drinking of water mixed with semen could 
cause pregnancy (i bid 4139) Cf the Malanga Jataka (IVNo 497) p. 378 where the 
Matanga touched his thumb to the navel of his wife and she conceived , also Vtnaya 
iu, p. 205 f, also Dhammapada A III, p 145 In Buddhist literature we hear of the 
nun Uppalavanna, who was raped by a young brahmacann in the groveof Andhavana 
m Savitthi, and it is said that from that time nuns did not live in Andhavana (ibid , 

B^h sL' 49 ’l. J 2054. 181 Vya Bha 7. 418 

108 Brh Bha. 1. 2986 , Nisi, eu 5, p 407 

Ml In the Dasakumaracanta (p. 168) the nun named Arhanhha or Nrgranthda plays a part 
of go-between, See Bloomfield False ascetics and nuns in Hindu Fiction, J, A. 0. S., 
Vol. 44, p. 238 f; also Kathasantsagara , VoJ. VII, ch. cl. p. 158 ». 
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commentary refers to a female mendicant who successfully conveyed 
the love message of Rayanavai to Bambhadatta . 104 We meet another 
female mendicant named Cokkha who was versed in the four Vedas and 
various other scriptures. She preached religion based on charity and 
purity. Once she visited the harem of the king Kumbha,ga where she 
was insulted by the princess. Cokkha bore ill will against the princess 
and having gone taking Jiyasattu incited him to obtain her . 104 

The Parivv&iyas were learned in various arts, the application of var¬ 
ious powders, spells, auspicious rites, use of various roots, pills, medicines 
and herbs. We are told that Pottila visited the nun Su Waya and enquir¬ 
ed her if she was aware of any spell or love potion which could create love 
between her and hdr husband . 308 


w * 13, p 192. 

106 Ndyd 8, p 108-110 

ibid 14, p. 152, J'fnyd. 
p. 99 ff. 


3 p 347 f Cf. Katkasantidgara, Vol. Ill, ch. XXXII, 



CHAPTER IV 


EDUCATION AND LEARNING 

The object of the ancient Indian system of education was the for¬ 
mation of character, the building up of personality, the preservation of 
ancient culture and the training of the rising generation in the perform¬ 
ance of the social and religious duties. 1 

THE TEACHERS AND THE PUPILS 

Teachers were highly respected in those early days. The Rdya- 
paseniya mentions three kinds of teachers: the teacher of arts ( kaldyanya ), 
the teacher of crafts ( sippdyanya ) and the teacher of rcligion(dhammdyanya). 
It is stated thatthe body of the first two teachers should be anointed with 
oil,flowers should be offered to them, they should be given a bath, dressed 
and decorated,theyshould be invitedfor feast and should be offered gifts 
and adequate wages that might reach their descendants. Similarly, 
religious teachers should be worshipped,fed and shouldbe furnished with 
the necessary religious paraphernalia 2 It is stated that a teacher must 
be fully qualified to teach his pupils. He must answer questions raised by 
his pupils without maintaining his relative superiority and he must 
riot give irrelevant answers. 3 

The relations between the teacher and the student were cordial and 
the latter was to hold the former in deep reverence. It is said of a good 
pupil that he always pays attention to the teachings of the preceptor, asks 
questions, hears the answers, grasps its meaning, reflects upon it, ascertains 
its validity, retains its meaning and practises accordingly. 4 Further, a 
good pupil never disobeys his teacher or behaves roughly towards him ; 
he never tells a he and carries out his command like a thoiough-bred hoise. 
If he perceives the teachei in an angry mood he pacifies him by meekness, 
appeases him with folded hands and avows not to do wrong again It is 
stated that a pupil should not sit by the side of the teacher, nor before him, 
nor behind him, he should never ask questions when sitting on a stool or 
his bed, but rising from his seat and coming near, he should ask him with 
folded hands s There were bad pupils too They got kicks ( khaddaya ) 
and blows ( cavedd) from their teachers They were also beaten with sticks 
(vaha) and addressed with harsh woids. 0 Bad students are compaied with 
bad bullocks who break down through want of zeal Such pupils, if 

1 Altekar, Education m Ancient India, p 320. 

* Tha. 3 135, cf Marti II, 22 3 ff 

9 Avd Mr. 136 , also see H. R. Kapadia, The Jain system of education, J. U. B., Jan. 

1940, p 206 f. 

* Ava. Nit 22. 

4 Uttard. 1,131,12,41,18,22. 

6 ibid. 38 ; also cf. ibid, 3, 65a; also cf. Jitaka (II, p. 279). 
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sent on an errand, did not do what they were asked to do, but strolled 
about wherever they liked. Sometimes, the teachers were tired of such 
pupils, they left them to their fate and retired to the forest . 1 

Pupils are also compared to a mountain, an earthen pot, a sieve, a 
filter, a royal swan, a buffalo, a ram, a mosquito, a leech, a cat, a pole-cat, 
a cow, a drum and an Abhiri ,® each item showing the distinctive qualifica¬ 
tions and disqualifications of the student world 

STUDENT LIFE 

The precise nature of lodging and boarding arrangements for students 
in ancient days is not well-known. But it seems that the students led a 
simple life. We know that some students stayed in the house of the teacher 
and others were fed by the rich people of the town.® There are instances 
when the good relations between the teacher and the disciple led to matri¬ 
monial connections. 10 

There were holidays when the school was closed External causes 
were responsible for frequent stopping of the work. Abnormal conditions 
giving rise to untimely clouds, thunder, lightening, heavy showers, frost, 
dust-storms, eclipse of the sun or the moon were instrumental m bringing 
about suspension of work. The studies were discontinued when the peace of 
the settlement was disturbed by fight between two armies or villages, or if 
there was a wrestling competition or if the local leader died. Then such 
trivial causes as the killing of a mouse by a cat, or the chance appear¬ 
ance of an egg on the road or the birth of a child in the locality, 11 where 
the school was situated, brought about a suspension of school work 
Students were generously received when they returned home after 
completing their studies. We are told that when Rakkhia returned from 
Padaliputta he was given a rousing reception by the state. The city was 
decorated with flags and banners etc. and Rakkhia was mounted oh elep¬ 
hant and was greeted by the people. As a recognition of his attainments 
he was offered slaves, cattle and gold by the people. 1 ® 

COURSE OF STUDY 

The Vedas , which are represented as the earliest literature on India, 
must have been the main topics of study. The three Vedas, viz , Riuvveya, 

1 Uttard. 27.8,13,16, Also see H. R. Kapadia, op. eit., pp. 212-5. 

8 Am. Kit 139 , Aua. cti , pp, 121-4 , Blh. Bha. Pi 334. 

9 Uttard. Ti- 8, p. 124. 

10 Cf ibid , 18, p. 243 , cf Mahaumagga Jitaka (No. 546), VI, p 3^7. 
n Vya Bha. 7-281-319; cf. Tdjdavalkyasmjti ,1 6.144-53, Mam. IV, 102 fl , also Altekar 
op. cit., p. 105. 

88 Uttard. 7i. 2, p. 22 a. 
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Jauvveya and Samaveya are mentioned in the Tkdndnga}* The following 
curricul'um of study comprising the Vedic branches of learning are men¬ 
tioned :— Riuvveya, Jauvveya, Sdmaveya , Athavvanaveya, Itihdsa (Parana ), the 
fifth Veda, Nighantu, the sixth Veda; six Vedngas comprising saAkhdna 
(arithmetic), sikkhd (phonetics), kappa (ritual), vdgarana (grammar), 
chanda (metre), mrutta (exegesis), and joisa (astronomy-astrology) ; six 
Upangas, which comprised further elaborations of the subjects dealt 
within the Veddngas and Satthitanta , which was an authoritative treatise 
on the Sdmkhya School. 14 The Uttaradhyayana commentary mentions 
the following fourteen subjects of study ( vijjatthana ) :—four Vedas, six 
Veddngas, Mimdmsd, Ndya, Puidna and Dhammasattka , ls 

Further, the Anuyogadvdra lB and Nandi* which are of late origin, 
mention the following works on popular learning (laukika suya). Bharaha, 
Ramdyana 19 , Bhimasurukka (or o kkha) 19 , Kodillaya ,*° Ghodayamuha, S1 
Sagadibhaddidu, Kappdsia, Nagasuhuma, Kanagasattan ,** Vesiya, Vaisesiya, 
Buddhasasana, Kavila, Logdyata, K Satthiyanta, Madhara, Parana, Vdgarana, 
Nddaga , seventy two arts, and the four Vedas with Angas and Upangas. 
The Nandi Sutra adds Terasiya, Bhdgava , Pdyaftjali, and Pussadeva . 31 

Then the Thandnga refers to the following evil scriptures ( pipasruta ) :— 
i science of portents indicating shower of blood or any unusual pheno- 

1* 3.3.186. According to Jain tradition the Arya Vedas are said to have been composed 
by Bharaha and others which contained the laudation of the Tilthayaras, the duties 
prescribed for laymen and monks, propitiatory deeds and the like, later on, Sulasa, 
Yajnavalkya, Tantugriva and others composed the Andrya Vedas which are the present 
Vedas (Ava. cu 216, Suya. cu p. 10) According to another tradition, however, the 
twelve Angas are called the Vedas (Ava cu 5, p 185). 

14 Bhag 2 I , Ova 38, p 172 

15 3. p 56a. The Mihndapafiha (p 3) gives the following nineteen arts and sciences 

(sippa) (1) suit (holy tradition), (2) sammult (secular law), (3) sankhyd, (4) yaga, 
(6) mil (nyaya), (6) visesika, (7) ganikd (arithmetic), (8) gandhabbd (music), (9) tikicca 
(medicine), (10) calubbeda, (II) purana, (12) itihasa, (13) jolua, (14) maya (magic), (15) 
Mtu (causation), (10) mantand (polity), (n)yuddha (art of war), (18 ) chandasa (poetry) 
and (19) mudda (conveyancing); also cf Tdjnavalkya smjti, 1 3 , Mahabha , XII 

122 31 also Digha I, p 88 

18 Su. 40 f 

11 Su 42, p 193 a 

18 The Ramayapa and the Mahabharata were recited or listened to during the earlier 
( purvahna) or the latter part of the day ( apardhna ) respectively Both arc cited as 
examples of Bhavavasyaka a compulsory rite which must be done without fail (Anti. 
Su 25). 

18 Bhambi and Asurukkha are referred to in the Vya Bha (1, p 132) along with Madhara 
and Dandaniti of Kodinna, which were important works on politics The Gommata- 
sdra Jkakanda (303, p 117) refers to Abhiya and Asurukkha , also cf Miildcaia (5 COf) , 
also Supra, p 64 

18 Kodillaya is also referred to as Canakkakoiilla (Suya cu p. 208) The Suyagada 
(9 17) mentions Atlhavaya which according to the commentator is the Arlhasastra by 
Canaxya and its study is prohibited to a Jain monk A Prakrt verse from the Attha- 
sattha is quoted in the Vasudevahviih (p 45) and the Ogha Niryuklt (p 152), which 
throws light on the existence of Arthasdslra in Prakrt. Kotalla is also mentioned in the 
Culavanua (LXIV 3) 

81 Ghotahamukha is mentioned as a politician in tile Arthasdslra (p. 282) ; also Kamasulra 
(p 188), also see Mqjjhima II, pp. 157 ff 

** It is same as Sdmkhyakanka of Isvarak^na (H R. Kapadia, The Canonical Liieralure 
of the Jainas, p. 163). 

83 Lokayatam is also mentioned in the Digha. (I, p, 11). ** »U. 42. 
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memon boding calamity in the country ( uppaya ), 2 science of omens 
(nimitta), 3 science of spells and magic (manta), 4 low type of 
charm which causes C&nddlis to utter oracles (aikkhiya), 5 science of 
medicine ( tegicchiya ), 6 seventy two arts (kald), 7 science of archi¬ 
tecture (dvarana), 8 popular works such as Bkarata, Kavya, Nd taka, etc 
(anndna), and 9 false scripture such as the teachings of Buddha etc. 
(micchdpavayana) 


SEVENTY TWO KALAS 88 

Seventy two kalds are frequently mentioned in the Jain texts. ,T The 
list contains the sippas and also the list of traditional knowledge and 
sciences It does not mean that everybody acquired proficiency in all 
these branches. The acquirement of these sciences was an aim which 
could seldom be achieved. These kalds may be classified as under •— 

1 Reading arid writing which comprised writing (leha) and arithmetic 
(ganiya). 

2 Poetry which included verse-making ( porekavva ), the knowledge of 
Aryd verses ( Ajjd ), riddles ( paheliyd ), Mdgadhi composition ( Magadhiyd ), 
Gdtha composition, ballad-making ( giiya ), and iMa-makihg (siloya) 

3 Sculpture ( rum ). 

4 Music which comprised dancing ( natta ), singing (giya), instrumental 
music (vdiya), vocal music ( saragaya }, drum music (pukkharagaya), and 
timing in music 

5 Clay-modelling which included the knowledge of clays ( dagamathya ) 

6 Gambling, sports and indoor games which comprised gambling 
(j-uya), janavaya (a kind of gambling), playing at dice ( pdsaya ), chess 
playing (atthdvaya ), making dolls and figures etc. moved by pulling strings 
(suttakheda) , K a game of whirligigs ( vattha ) and ndlikdkfieda (a kind of 
dice). 

7 Personal hygiene, toilet and food. They constituted the rules of food 
(annavihi) , drink ( pdna ), dress ( vattha ), toilet ( vilevana ), and bed (sayana), 
knowledge of wearing ornaments of silver ( hirannnjuiti ), gold (suvanna), 
and other ornaments (abharanavihi) , preparation of powders (cnnnajulli) M 


,5 9 678 , also see Suya II 2 30 ; cf Sammohamnodtml (p. 490) where Bharalayuddha 
and Sitaharanadi are spoken as papakam sutam 

50 For twelve sippas such as hatthi, assa, ratlia, dhanu, tharu, mudda, ganana, sankhana, lekhd, 
kaveyya, lokayata and khattaDijja, see Paramatthadipam , the com on the Vddna, p 205 
ST See Naya , i, p 21 , Santa p 77a , ObS 40 ; Raya S3 , 211 , Jambu Ti 2, p 136 f, 
Bhagwan Mahavira ni Dharmakathao,tp 19311, Amulyachandra Sen, Social Life in Jam 
Literature, Calcutta Review, March 1933, p 364 f, D C Das Gupta, Jam System of 
Education, p 74 f Cal 1942 ; also see Kadambori (p 126) Kale ed ; Dasakumara canto, 
p 66 ; Dxvyavadana, pp 58, 100, 391 
88 Sutrakrida is mentioned in the Kuttmimata (vs. 124). 

>8 Gandhayukh is mentioned in the Mjcchakatika (VIII, 13) and the Lahtavistara (see E. G 
Thomas’s article in the Bull. School of Oriental Studies, Vol. VI, pp. 615-7). 
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and means of improving the complexion of damsels (tarunipadikamma), 
preparing ornamental designs from leaves {pattacchejjd) , 30 decorating the 
temple (kadacchejja). 

8 Knowledge of various marks and signs such as distinguishing 
marks ( lakkhana) of men, 31 women, horses, 3 * elephants, 33 kine, 34 cocks, 33 
umbrellas, 36 slaves, swords, 37 gems 33 and Kdkim jewel 

9 The Science of omens, which comprised the knowledge of notes of 
birds. 38 

10 Astronomy, which included the movement (cdra) and countermove¬ 
ment ( padicdia ) of stars 

11 Alchemy, which comprised the preparation of gold (suvannapdga ), 
silver [hitanna), reverting the killed metals to their natural state ( sajwa ), 
and killing of the metals such as gold etc ( mjjiva ) 40 

12 Architecture, which comprised the science of building ( vatthuvrjjd ), 
measurement of camps ( khandhammana ), and cities (nagaramdna). 

13 Art of fighting, which comprised fighting ( juddha), wrestling ( mjuddha ), 
heavy fighting ( juddha*tjvddha ), menacing glances (1 iitihijuddha ), fist-fight¬ 
ing ( mutthi ), arm-fighting f bahu), elapsed -fighting [laya), knowledge of 
arrows ( isatlha ), sword playing ( charuppavdya ), archery (dhamwveya), for¬ 
mation of array ( vuha ), countei array ( padivuha ), wheel-formation 
(1 cakkaviiha ), eagle-formation ( garuda ), and cart-foi*mation ( sagada ) 41 

CENTRES OF LEARNING 

Capitals, holy places, monasteries and temples were the centres of educa¬ 
tion in ancient India. Kings and feudal chiefs were, as a rule, patrons of 
learning Various capitals of prosperous kingdoms, which used to attract 
many a man of learning and thus become centres of education are 
mentioned in the Jain texts Benares was the chief centre of learning. 

30 Patraccbeiya 15 mentioned in the Kiilti'iimata (vs 230), also hddambarl, op cil where 

it is tianslaled as “the art ol painting flguies on walls or the ground” (Kale) However, 
accoiding to Cowell, it is the breaking and cutting of leaves (see E G Thomas’s above- 
mentioned article ) 

31 Cf Brhatsarnhila, ch 07 
81 Cf ibid , ch 05 

33 Cf ibid , ch 60 

34 Cf ibid , ch 60 

35 Cf 1 bid , ch 62 
88 Cf t bid , ch 72 

81 Cf ibid , ch 49, also Asilakkhana Jataka (No 120), I, p 455 
33 Cf ibid , ch 79 

38 Cf ibid , ch 87 “San abh Manila" is mentioned m the Vinayaoaslu of the Mulasarvas- 

tivada (p 32) 

40 The Carats and the Susrula give vanous foimulas for killing the metals Killed metal 
sometimes means a metal deprived of its well-chaiactenscd physical properties, 
1 e , coloui, lustre, etc , P C Ray, Hnlory of Hindu Chemistry, Vol I, Calcutta, 1904, 
p 62 However, cf Daiakumaracanta (2, p CO) for sajiva and mrjiia, Kale's edition, 
Bombay, 1925 

'll For a compauson between seventy two arts of the Jains and those of sixty four of the 
Kamasutra (I 111 ), see Bechardas, Mahdvira ni Dharmakathao, p. 193 f; also cf. sixty 
four arts of women described in the Jambuddiva commentary, 2, p. 130f; also Dr. 
Venkatasubbiah, The Kalas, J. R. A S, 1914 ' j 
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It is stated that the prince Agadadatta of Sahkhapura went there to study. 
He stayed in the house of his teacher and after completing the course of 
study returned home. 4 * SavatthI is mentioned as another centre of 
educatidn . 43 Padaliputta is mentioned as still Another seat of learning. 
It is mentioned that, when Rakkhia of Dasapura could not study further 
in his town, he proceeded to Padaliputta for higher studies . 44 Paftthana 
is mentioned as a centre of learning in the south. 48 . It is however signi¬ 
ficant to remark that Takkhasila, which is the most important seat of 
learning in the Buddhist scriptures, is not mentioned here. 

OTHER CENTRES 

Education was also imparted in the upasrayas and the vasatis of the 
monks, which specialised in imparting instruction in the traditional learn¬ 
ing by distinguished teachers ( uvajjh&ya ). Besides teaching the twelve 
angas, grammar (sadda), logic ( hetussattha ), philosphy, erotics and the 
science of casting spells 49 were also taught. 

Every religious order of the samanas was a travelling school The 
furtherance of the cause of truth and knowledge in all branches of learning 
by open discussions was a remarkable feature of their educational and 
cultural activities. We read in the Bfhatkalpa BMsya that there were 
assemblies of disputants ( vdia.pu.nsa ) where intricate discussions were held 
between the Jain monks and other ascetics, particularly the Buddhists 
If the disputant was weak in logic or philosophy, he was asked to go to 
another gana to study further. After completing the studies, he came 
back, defeated his opponent and propagated the cause of religion . 47 We 
hear of an eccentric mendicant, who tied his belly with an iron-plate and 
holding a branch of the jambu tree, roamed about. He told people 
that to check the bursting of his belly with knowledge he had tied the 
iron-plate, and the branch of the jambu tree signified that there was 
nobody in Jambuddiva who could face him in argumentation . 48 

Among the popular teachers of piety arid morality mention may 
be made of the ballad-reciters and the story-tellers ( kihiya ) through whom 
the profound truths of philosophies permeated even to the lowest stratum 
of society. Their preachings were enlivened by quotation of various 
stories, fables, legends and recitation of songs and riddles ( chalitakdvya ). 4B 


u 

48 

44 

44 


48 

41 

48 

40 


Uttara. 7"i 4, p. 83 af. 

Ibid. 8,p.l24 
Ibid. 2, p 22 a. 

Kalpa. Ti 4, p. 90a , also see D. C. Das Gupta, op. cit, p. 20 f. For the Buddhist 
education in the Jatakas see Dr. Radhakumud Mookerjee’s article in the Buddlnslie 
studies, pp. 230 ff. 

Bjh. Bha. 4 5179 j 6431 ; Vya Bha 1, p 67 af 
Bjh. Bha. 4.6426-31. 

Uttara J "I. 3,72 , cf. also the com on the Suita Nipdta (li, p. 638 ff): also CullakaMea 

Jataka (No. 301), III, pp. Iff, 

Bjh. Bhd. 1.2504. 




CHAPTER V 


ARTS AND SCIENCES 
(1) WRITING 

The art of writing was known in ancient India. 1 * We have seen that 
lekha occurs in the list of seventy two arts. The Rdyapaseni refers to 
various kiiids of writirig materials and accessories such as paltaga (leaves), 
kambiyd (wooden board), dor a (thread), ganthi (knots), lippdsana (ink-pot), 
chandaria (lid), sankald (chain), masi (ink), lehani (pen), akkhara (letters) 
and potthaya (book).* Lehdyanya (lekhacarya , teacher) is mentioned in the 
Avasyaka Bhdsya , 3 and in the Cvrni 4 

The commentary on the Samavdyanga refers to writing, engraving, 
sewirig and weaving of letters on materials such as leaves, 5 * * bark, wood, 
ivory, iron, copper 8 * and silver and forming them by cutting the material, 
burning it, breaking it, and joining one with another ( sankramana ). T 

We hear of Cakravartins writing their names on the mountain with 
Kdkinl jewel. 8 We also meet the caravans which during the course of 
their journey used to make sighs an'd marks on stones etc.® 

We have referred to sending of letters (leha) to the enemy before 
entering into actual warfare Love-letters, 10 sealed letters, 11 and forged 
letters 1 * ( kutalekha ) were also known. 

THE EIGHTEEN LIVIS 

The following livis or scripts are mentioned :— 

(i) Bambhl, (2) Javandliyd or Jaaandmyd, (3) Dosaurid, (4) Kharott- 
hia, (5) Pukkharasand, (6) Paharaid, (7) Uccattand , ls (8) Ahkhamputf- 


1 According to Dr. Gaun Shankar Ojha, wilting in India goes back to the 6th cen¬ 

tury B C. ( Bharatiya Prachina Ltpimala, p 2 ft) 

* Su 131 , Ana Ti (Han.), p. 384 a. Gandi, kacchav i, muflhi, samputaphalaka and 

chedapati are mentioned as five types of potthaya (Bjh Bid 3‘3822) For a detailed 

description of these see Muni Punyavyayaji’s scholarly monograph. Jam Citrakatpa- 

druma , also Prof H. R. Kapadia's Outlines of Palaeography in J U. B , Vol. VI, 

pt. VI, p 87 ff, also Ojha, op cit., pp 4-0, 142-168. 

8 76 (fttiryukh Dipikd, I, p. 90a). 

* p. 248. 

* Writing on bhiyjapatta is referred to in the Aia cu. p 530. The material on which 

the signs have been traced in Babylon was day. They were traced in India on leaves 
or on pieces of bark These were mere scratchmgs, and ink was not used, Rhys 
Davids, Buddhist India, p 117 

8 The Vasudevahmdi (p 189) mentions of writing a book on the copper leaf. 

1 p. 78. 

8 Jambu 3 54 ; for references in the Buddhist literature see Rhys Davids, Buddhiil Mi*, 

p. 108 

8 Ava. Ti (Hari.), p. 384a. . 

18 Uttaro. ft. 13, p. 191 a. 

11 Bxh.BhS Pi. 105 j Nisi cO., 6, p 87 (MSS) 

H Vva. 1, p. 10. 

18 According to the Panrta (1 55a), we have Antakkhariyi, UyimlarikkftM or DjjSRMtafcariyi 
in place of Ueeallana, and Ayasa in place of Adotkst, Punyavijaya, jaUiewtUIpc., p. 0. 
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hiyd, (9) Bhogavayatd, (i°) Venatiyd, (11) Ninhaiyd, (12) Anka livi, 
(13) Gania livi, (14) Gandhavva hvt — Bhuyalivi, (15) Adamsa livi, (16) 
Mdhesari livi, (17) Ddmili livi and (18) Polindi lwi. u 

brAhmi and kharostri scripts 

Brahmi and Kharostri are the two most important scripts mentioned 
in the Jam and Buddhist texts. 15 The former was written from left to 
right and the latter from right to left. The Kharostri alphabet was intro¬ 
duced overland into the extreme north west of India about 500 B.G. and 
was used locally in Gandhdra. Later on, gradually Kharostri disappeared 
from India and was replaced by Brahmi from which all other alphabets 
used in India have evolved. Buhler has adopted the designation Bidhmi 
for the characters in which the majority of the Asoka edicts are written 
According to him, the Brahmi alphabet has been formed by phonologist 
or grammarians for scientific use. 18 

In Jain texts Bambhi occupies the first and fundamental place in 
the enumeration of the eighteen hvis to which homage is paid in the begin¬ 
ning of the Bhavagati According to the Samavdydnga, Bambhi livi com¬ 
prises forty six md-iyakkharas (mdtrkdksaras) or the original letters exclu¬ 
ding four liquid vowels, viz■ 9 fa), S fa), L fa), L fa), and L ( 5 s). 13 

It is stated that Bambhi was not only a specific name of a script but a 
generic name which stood for the eighteen scripts mentioned above 18 
The rest of the livis seem to have disappeared and no trace of these 
has been found so far. 


LANGUAGE 

As we have seen among various classes of Aryans, Bkd\aryas 01 the 
Aryans by language are mentioned. Itissaid that they spoke Ardhamdgadki 
and knew the Brahmi script 20 


l* The Kuew Ti (V 104) mentions the following eighteen livu (1) Hanna hit, (2) Anla 
hut, (3) Jakkhi, (4) Rakkhast, (5) Uddi, (6) Jaoani, (7) Turukki, (8) Kilt, (9) Davtdi, 
(10) Siiidhamya, (11) Mdlaumi, (12) Nadi, (13) Nagari, (14) Ladaliu, (10) Pdrati, (JO) 
Ammitli, (17) Cdnakki and (18) Muladevi. For some of these lias such as Anka Ini, 
Nagari, Cdnakki and Muladevi see Punyavijaya, op at , p 8f note 1 he olhei lists of 
the hits are given by Lavanyasamayagani in his. Vimalaprabandha (p 123) and L.iksmi- 
vallabha Upadhyaya in his commentary on the Kalpasutra, (H R Kapadia, op til , 
p. 04 )- 

15 The Lahtanstara (p 125f) mentions sixty four hits, the first two being Brahmi and Kharodii 
IB Ojha ,op cit pp. 17-36, 1, 4 , Rhys Davids, Buddhist India, p 124. 

n According to Mum Punyavyayaji, it commemorates the fact that the Jain Agamas were 
first written in the Brahmi script, op cit ,p.5 
18 Dr Gaunshankar Ojha admits Kfa as an alternative for L ( 3 ), op. cit., p, 48 
1* According to Mum Punyavyayaji, however, all the eighteen Itpu are not necessarily the 
varieties of Bambhi (ibid, p, 5). 

88 Pawa. 1. 37. 
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It is stated that Mahavira preached his religion in Ardhamagadhi } 2 
The Jain saints are said to have preached in this language for the benefit 
of Women, children, old men and illiterate people. 82 The Jain authors, 
however, explain the term Ardhamagadhi differently. According to the 
Nisitha cwni } 3 Ardhamagadhi either was the language of half of Magadha 
or it comprised the eighteen kinds of Desibhdsd. 

It may be noted, however, that Hemacandra in his Prdkrta Vyakarana 
deals with Prdkrta, Sauraseni, Magadhi, Paiidci and Apabhramsa languages, 
but not with Ardhamagadhi or Arta Prdkrta. Haribhadra siiri also quotes 
a verse in his commentary on the Dasaveydliya 2i which indicates that the 
language of the Jain Canons was known as Prdkrta and not Ardhama- 
gadhi. However, it must be admitted that the language of the present 
Jain Canons has undergone considerable changes and should be considered 
different from that in which the canons were originally composed. 26 

(2) MATHEMATICS, ASTRONOMY AND ASTROLOGY 

The Jains have memorable achievements in secular sciences, such as 
mathematics, astronomy and astrology The Suuyapannatli and the 
Candapannatti, the fifth and the seventh Updngas of the Jain Canon respec¬ 
tively, deal with astronomy, the latter being completely identical with the 
former. The Suriyapannatti deals with various astronomical views of the 
Jains such as the orbits which the sun circumscribes during the year, the 
rising and the setting of the sun, the speed of the course of the sun through 
each of its 184 cubits, the light of the sun and moon, the measure of the 
shadow at various seasons of the year, the connection of the moon with the 
lunar mansions ( naksatia ), the waxing and waning of the moon, the velo¬ 
city of the five kinds of heavenly bodies (the sun, the moon, planets, 
naksatras and tat as), the qualities of the moon light, the number of 
suns in Jambudvipa, etc 26 Vivdhapadala was another work on astrolo¬ 
gy. 27 Then we had Jompdhvia 28 and Cuddmam 80 dealing with astrology. 


11 Santa p 57 , also 0 a sit 34, p 146 

s * Aca cu 7, p 255 Accoichng to the Jam mythology, the pi cachings of Mahavlta m 
Ardhamagadhi weie undcislood by all a 1 ike without any distinction whatsoever, ( Sama p 57), 
cf Vibhanga com (187f) wheie it is stated that if childicn grow up without being taught any lan¬ 
guage, they will spontaneously use the Magadha language, it is spread all over mrya, among, 
lower animals pita t, human beings and d..as 

J3 11, p 733 \rcoidim, to Htmacandia, the main characteiistic of Mdgadhi noticed in 
Ardhamagadhi is the t'-iminalion ‘e’ in nominative singular in masculine (Prdkrta Vyakarana, su 
287) , also Bhag 7 t, 0 a sit /?, 34 
»* p 203 

S5 See Pt Bedvudas’s ai Ucle on Atdhamagadhi Bhasa 
Gujarati Bhasa m Uihanti pp 107-20, Bombay 1043 , also 
A B Keith, the IT j:ill of Buddhistic Studies, pp 728ff 
! ® Winlei mlz, Hislots oj Indian Literature, Vol II, p 457, also see Thibaut, Astronomic Astro- 
logic and Mathematic in Buhlei-Kt llhorn’s Groundress der Indo-Arischen Philologie , J A S 
B , Vol 40, pt I 1880 , Sukumai Ranjan Das, School of Astronomy, / HQ. , Vol VIII, pp 
30ff, and 565 ff Tor the knowledge ol astionomy among the Buddhists see Dr F J Thomas’s 
article Sun, Moon, and Stais (Buddhists, in Hastmg’s Ency. of Religion and Ethics). 


in the Puratattia 3 4 p 346 , also 
B V Bapat, / tl (2., 1928, p 23, 
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The knowledge of astronomy was considered necessary to find the 
time and place for the religious ceremonies. 80 SaAkhdna (arith¬ 
metic) and joisa (astronomy) are mentioned in the Bhagavati 31 and the 
Uttarddhyayana 88 and are included among the fourteen branches of 
learning stated above. - 

The early Jam and Buddhist texts provide ample testimony to the 
progress made by jyotisa. The science was otherwise known as nakkhatta- 
vijjd . 31 a The experts in joisa were required to make forecasts of all 
coming events. It is said that Mahavira was versed in arithmetic and 
astroiiomy. 83 Arithmetic ( gamya ) is counted among the seventy two arts al¬ 
ready referred to, which is said to have been taught by Usabha to Sundari. 84 
Gamta is also described as one of the four expositions of the principle ( am - 
yoga ) in the Jain texts. 38 The Thdnanga mentions ten kinds of science of 
numbers, viz pankamma (fundamental operation), vavahara (subject of 
treatment), rajju (“rope” meaning geometry), rasi (“heap”meaning meas¬ 
urement of solid bodies), kaldsavanna (fractions), jdvam tavam (“as may 
as” meaning simple equations), vagga (“square” meaning quadratic 
equation), ghana (“cube” meaning cubic equation), vaggavagga (hquidratic 
equation) and vikappa (permutation and combination). 30 

(3) MEDICINES, DISEASES AND TREATMENT 

Ayurveda is defined as the science and art of life. It deals with life 
in all its phases—philosophical and biological—and comprises both 
preventive and curative medicine and surgery It is the great healing 
art of ancient India which aims at giving us “a happy and benevolent 
life” by showing the ways and means to it. 37 

The science of Medicine (tegiccliaya or dyuvveya), which is counted 
among the nine false sciences ( pdvasuya ) in the Jain texts, 38 is said to have 
been discovered by Dhannantari. 30 Dhannantari was well-versed in the 
medical science which comprises eight branches : Pediatrics ( kumcira - 
bhicca), surgery and midwifery ( saldga ), the treatment of eye, ear, nose 
and throat ( sallahaUha ), the treatment of bodily diseases ( kayatigiccha ), 


80 Jambu Ti p 2, cf Digital p lOf where the study of astronomy and other ai Is is con¬ 
demned by Buddha to the monks 

at 2 1. 

»* 25 7, 36. 

3, a Das sii 8 5, 

83 Kalpa. I. 10 
3 * Am cu , p 156. 

35 Das cii p 2 

38 1 0. 747 , Btbhutibhusan Datta, The Jama School of Mathematics, The Bulletin of the 

Calcutta Mathematical Society, Voi XXI, p llSff, 1929, also Sukumar Ranian Das, A short 
Chronology of Indian Astronomy, / H Q, 1931 , H R Kapadia, Introduction to GanHatilaka 
(G O S No LXXVIII), D M Roy Annals of the Bhandarkar Institute, 192(>-7, pp 145 fi 

81 The Spirit and Culture of Ayurveda, p 411f, The Cultural Heritage of India, Vol III 
38 Thd 9. 678. 

38 Nisi cH 16, p. 944 , cf, Milindapaitha, p, 272, also Ayoghara-Jataha (No. 510), IV, pp 
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toxicology (jangola) , demonology (bkuyavijjd), the science and art of restor¬ 
ing health m old age (rasdyana) and sexual rejuvenation ( vankarana or 
khdratanta) . i0 

The physicians carried their bags of surgical instruments 41 ( salthakosa ) 
and gave various treatment according to the nature of the disease by 
treating the patient by methods such as rubbing with oil ( abbhanga ), 
rubbing with powder ( uvvattana ), oil drinks [sinehapdna ), vonutting 
(i vamana ) purging, ( vireyana ), branding ( avaddahana ), medicated baths 
( avanhana ), oil enema (anuvdsand), head bath (balthikamma), purging 
by drugs ( niruha ), opening veins ( sirdveha ), cutting ( tacchana ), scrapping 
(pacchana), bathing the head with oils ( suobattlu ), nourishing the body 
with oils ( tappana ), by means of ingredients rbasted on fire by putapdka 
method, barks, roots, bulbs, leaves, flowers, fruits, seeds, butcis {sihkd), 
pills, drugs ( osaha ) and mixtures ( bhesajja ). 4!i 

We are told how a Jain monk, when suffering from sickness, 
should procure the services of a physician It is said that the physician 
was to be approached m an auspicious moment and his advice was to be 
carefully followed. Sometimes, the sick persons were taken to the phy¬ 
sician’s residence. After examining the case, the vaidya made a diagnosis 
and suggested appropriate treatment and diet. If a vaidya was brought to 
the home of the patient he was provided with a hot bath and other com¬ 
forts. He was to be fed on old rice and was provided with costly utensils. 
After the examination the physician was to be given his proper fees. 1 ' 3 

There were state physicians as well It is said that once a physician 
did not treat the queen of a certain king properly and so he was put to 
death 11 Another physician was addicted to gambling and he did not 
attend to luswoik His book on medicine was stolen by iobbers and 
his surgical instruments lusted When this was brought to the notice 
of the king, he stopped his salary 15 

Hospitals (Ugicchoyasdld ) are ficely mentioned The Ndyddhamma- 
kaha mentions that a hospital was built on hundred pillars where a num¬ 
ber of physicians and surgeons were employed who treated various kinds 
of patients with various kinds of medicines and heibs. 40 

The Acaidnga mentions the following sixteen diseases boils ( gandi ), 
leprosy (kuttha of eighteen kinds), 41 consumption (idyamsi), epilepsy 
( avamdriya ), blindness ( kdmya ), stiffness ( jhimiya ), lameness ( kuniya ), 


40 Viva 7 p. 41 , also cl Susruta Samhitd. ch 1, 8, p 4f 

41 The following instruments arc mentioned anguhsalthaya, sirdvehasatihaya, pauhana, kap * 
pana, lohakantiya, landdiaa, anuvehasalaga, viimuha and 5 fi Will ha (JVui cii. 11, p 701.) 

** Viva, i, p, 8. 

43 Bfh Bhd I. 1910-70, cf. for a similar description Suirula Sainhiia, ch. 29. sit, 13 
p. 175 ff. 

44 Brh. Bhd pi, 370. 

45 Vya. Bhd. 5 21. 

4C 13. p. 143. _ . . , ^ , 

47 For eighteen kinds oi kuttha also see Suiruta Saihhita, Nidatlasthand, 3. 4*5, p. 343 , CdrsAd, 
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humpback {khujiya), dropsy (udan), dumbness [muya), swelling 
(suniya), over-appetite (gilasam), trembling ( vevai ), disablement ( pidhasa - 
ppi), elephantiasis ( silivaya ) and diabetes [madkumeha) . iS 

The following are mentioned as the causes of diseases. Ovei-eating, 
eating unwholesome food, over-sleeping, over-walking, checking calls 
of nature, travelling, irregularity of food, and indulgence in sexual 
intercourse. 48 

Meat and wine were freely prescribed as diet by physicians 50 The 
practice of using skm with or without hair ( saloma-nilloma ) for the Jain 
monks and nuns is pretty old and is referred to in the Brkatkalpa sutra. 
It is laid down that if a nun suffered from flatulence ( uddhavala ) or 
from paralysis ( dhanuggdha ), or from piles or from acute pain, or her hand 
or foot was dislocated, or her whole or a part of the body was affected 
by ‘wind’, she was made to lie down on a skin 51 Similarly, if her waist 
or hand was affected by rheumatism ( vdta ) the skm of a hyena ( taraccha) 
was wrapped around the affected part, and if she were bitten by a dog she 
was made to lie down on a tiger skin ( divicamma ) .** In the same way the 
hairless skin was prescribed for the Jain monks, who suffered from bad 
leprosy ( galantakodha ), piles, kacchu™ or kuhbha (a kind of leprosy).* 4 
Droppings of a ram and cow urine were used to cure leprosy 
known as pdmd 56 The leg of a vulture was tied to cure paralysis (adyu) ; 
the teeth and the nails of the bear and the hair of the ram were also used 
for similar purposes 56 Then gosua sandal was used to cure leprosy full 
of maggots [kimikuttha) , 5T 

The drinking of urine ( moya) was another old practice described in 
the Brhatkalpa sutra.™ The Jain monks and the nuns drank each other’s 
( annamannassa ) urine to cure snake-bite, SB cholera and fever The mud 


* 8 6. 1. 173 Cf the list in the Viva (1, p 7) asthama (sasa ), cough (lira), fever (jam), 
inflamation (daha), intestinal colic ( kucchtsula ), fistula ( bhagandara ), piles (ansa), indigestion 
(ajiraa), optic neuralgia (difthisula), cerebral neuralgia (muddhasula), loss of appetite ( akaraya ), 
pain in th eye (acchiveyana), pain in the ear (kanpaveyana), itches (katufu), and dropsy (uyara) 
The Jambu (Su 24, p 120) adds family disease ( kularoga ), village disease (gama), country disease 
( mandala ), pain in the lips ( althaveymd ), pain in the nose ( nakkaveyana :), toothache (dantai eyana), 
jaundice (pandunga), internment fever coming at the interval of one, two, three or four days 
(egahia , beahia, ledhia, cautthahia), obsession by Indra (Indaggaha), paralysis (dhanuggaha), obses¬ 
sion by Skanda ( khandaggaha ), Kumiira (kumdraggahd), heartache (hiyayasula), stomachache 
(potfasula) vaginal pain, (j onuula), and pestilence (man ), also Nisi cu II, p 737 f 
Jivd 3, p 153 , Bhag (Abhaya ), 3 G, p 353 , also cf Law B. C , Hutory of Pali Literatim, p. 
281. Also sec Mahdbharala, III 230, 44 ff 

4,9 Tha 9 6G7 Compare ten causes of disease in the MilindapaHha, p 135 

60 Cf. Viva 7 , Nayd 5, p 80 , cf also Mahavagga, VI, 10 2 wherein the cace of a disease 

not human, Buddha allowed them the use of raw flesh and blood 

»» 3 3-6, Bhd 3839-41. 

« B(h Bhd 3816-18 

*• Kaeehu is also mentioned in the Dhammapada A. I, p 299. 

»4 Brh Bhd. 3839-40 

6,1 Ogha. p 134 a. 

58 Ibid, p 134 a ; also Pinda, Nit. 48 ff. 

,T Ava. cu p 133. 

88 5. 37. 

68 In Buddhist texts in case of snake biting four kinds of filth were given : dung, urines, ashes 
and clay j Mahiwgga, VI. 14-6. 
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from the ant-hill, salt, gold and incantations were other means to cure 
snake-bite 80 Water was sprinkled over the blisters caused by the spider 
and snake-bite. 81 The fly dropping was used m case of vomitting, and 
the horse-fly ( asamakkhiya) to remove dirt from the eye 68 There were 
pills to cure eye-sore 03 Flesh was used to cure fistula and in its absence 
rice powder (hanik/cd) mixed with honey and ghee was used 64 Foi mad¬ 
ness, it is stated that if a monk or a nun became mad, they were tied 
gently and were kept in a room or a well without water 88 A novel 
method of curing the madness of a nun due to her attachment to the sexual 
part of a person is mentioned A slave was made drunk and made to 
sleep. His body besmeared with vomit, attracted flies, seeing which the 
nun was cured of her obsession 68 

Besides, various oils such as hamsatella , satapdgatella, sahassapdgatella 
and marutella are mentioned m Jam canonical literature 67 

Sores were healed by applying oil, ghee and powder, by bandaging 
the injured parts and by stitching them properly. In the battle field 
the physicians carried these articles with them 88 The fringe of the 
garments was used in case a monk was suffering from carbuncle ( visakum- 
bha) . ao 

Pearl oysters ( suktikd ) were used for storing medicine. 70 

Besides medicinal treatment, surgical operations also seem to have 
been carried out We read that once a fish bone ( maccha-kantaka ) stuck 
into the throat of a fisherman ; the surgeons were called. They tried to 
extract the bone with an instrument ( salla ) and tried other means but 
could not succeed. 71 

Lastly, the knowledge of physical science was not confined only to 
human beings, but it was also applied to animals. We read in the Nuitha 
curni how a thorn was extracted from the body of a horse. 78 

(4) ARCHERY 

The science of archery ( dhanuvveya ) was highly advanced m ancient 
India and heroism in this country is invariably associated with proficiency 


90 Nisi cu Pi. pp 58, 121 , Ogh pp. 129a, 134 a. 

91 Ogh. p 129 a 
99 Ibid, p 134 a. 

93 B r h Bha. 1.1277. 

84 Nisi, cu., p. 89 

99 Vya. Bha 2. 122-5. 

80 Brh. Bha. 0 6267. 

87 Nui. cu. Pi. p 109, Bxh. Bha 5. 6031. 

88 Vya. Bha. 5'100-103, cf Arthasdslra, p 397. 

88 Brh. Bhd. 3 3907. 

70 Ogh. Nir. p. 134 a. 

71 Viva 8, p 48; aho Brh. Bha. 1051. That medical science including, surgery was fairly 
developed in ancient India, is revealed fiom the stones of the physician JIvaha tola in the Vitiaya- 
vastu of the Mulasarvastivada, pp. 27-43. 

73 p. 1244; cf. also Susrula Samhila, 26. 13, p. 163. 
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in this art. 73 Dhanuvveya and isattha , as the sciences of archery, are coun¬ 
ted among the seventy two arts, as we have already seen. We have seen 
hunters running here and there with bow and arrow in their hand in 
search of a forest-animal. The archer took the bow, chose a suitable 
position, pulled it up to the ear and shot the arrow. Various terms such 
as the back of the bow {dhampitthd), bow-string (ju'd), gut ( nhdru ), arrow 
(itra), 74 and awl-tipped arrow ( dramuha ) 75 are mentioned. Shooting at 
a sound without seeing ( saddavehi ) is mentioned. 78 

It was compulsory for princes to acquire proficiency in the science 
of archery We come across various kings and princes who were adepts 
in this science. Reference has been made to king Cedaga who was a 
skilful archer. He used to shoot one arrow a day which proved fatal for 
the enemy. Cedaga’s charioteer also was an adept in archery and is 
said to have killed thirty two warriors with one arrow. 77 Jarakumara 
was another expert marksman who is said to have shot dead Kanhavasu- 
deva by his arrow. 78 Then Agadadatta is described as another shooter 
versed in the science of archery. 70 We also come across Jain monks who 
were experts in archery [kayakayajta) and who, at the time of difficulty, 
fought with the enemy and saved the Saftgha 80 

Proficiency in archery was greatly prized and we hear of the prince 
Surindadatta who obtained a princess by shooting an effigy that stood on 
an axle to which were attached eight wheels 81 We are told that a shep¬ 
herd who perforated the foliage of a bunyan tree with his small bow 
(dhanuhiyd), at the command of a prince shot through the eyes of the king, 
and was offered a village in reward. 88 

(5) MUSIC AND DANCING 

The people ofancientlndia loved music as we have already seen Not 
only kings and nobles were surrounded with musicians and dancers but 
even ordinary people loved singing and dancing or hearing and witnessing 
others doing so. The seventy two arts, referred to above, included the arts 
of dancing ( natfa ), singing (gita), vocal music ( saragaya ), instrumental 
music (vdditta), drum music {pukkharagaya) , and timing in music ( samaldla ), 
which shows that music and dancing were widely cultivated in ancient 
India. 83 


13 Dhamtrmaha is mentioned as a festival by Bhisa, Dr, A. D. Pusalkar, Bhdsa—A study, 
Lahore, 1940, p. 440 f, 

71 Bhag. 5 6. 

1* Uttara. fl. 4, p. 89. 

18 Naya. 18, p. 208 , also cf. Sarabhansa Jalaka (No. 622), V, p. 129. 

'I Am. cQ. II, p. 173. " 

1* Uttara. R 1, p. 40. 
lo tbid. 4, p. 89. 

lo See supra, 166 , cf Nisi. cu. pi. p. 146. 

81 Sec supra, p. 168 f. 

88 Uttara , ft 5, p, 102 a ; cf. Dhammapada A II, p. 69 

S3 for characteristics of Indian music, 9ee Coomaraswamy’s The Dance of Siva, pp. 72-81. 
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On the occasions of feasts and festivals we come across men and wo¬ 
men dancing and making merry We have seen, during the festival 
of the god of Love in Vanarasi how Citta and Sambhuya, who were versed 
in the art of singing and dancing, captivated the heart of the citizens, 
specially of the womenfolk, by playing on tisaraya, venu (flute ) and v>na 
(lute ). 84 Udayana is mentioned as a great musician who by his music 
could control the loose elephants He was asked by king Pajjoya to teach 
music to the princess Vasavadatta 8S Uddayana was another musician 
king, who used to play vlnd while his queen danced 88 

Music was accompanied by pipes ( vamsa ), lind (tanti ), clapping (tala) 
and the rhythmic beating of the drum ( tdlalaya ), following the instrumen¬ 
tal music ( gaha ). 8T Even svaras (notes) are mentioned in the Thananga 
According to the Jain tradition, a full description of the svaras and the 
eleven alankaras (rhetoric) was contained m the.Svaiapidbh.rla, one of the 
fourteen Purvas, which is extinct now. It is stated that this subject should 
be studied from the works of Bharata, Visakhila and others which are 
only a part of the Purvas Then are mentioned the seven places of origin 
of the svaras, the birds and beasts that utter these notes, the musical instru¬ 
ments which give rise to these notes, the advantages occurmg from singing 
these notes, three gidmas (gamut), twenty one mmchanas (intonation), 
qualities and defects of singing, and the like 88 

Various musical instruments ( tunya ) are referred to, which may be 
classified as under . tata (stringed instruments) such as vlnd etc., vitala 
or dnaddha (percussion) such as drums etc , ghana (concussion) such as 
symbols etc , and sunia (wind instruments) such as lute etc The Rdyd- 
paseniya mentions the following sixty instruments ■ ( 1 ) sankha, (2) 
singa, (3) sankhiyd, (4) khaiamuhl, (5) peyd, (6) pinpmyd, (7) panava, ( 8 ) 
padaha, (9) bliambhd (also known as dhakkd), (10) hommbhd (also known as 
mahadhakka), (11) bherl, (12) jhcdlarl, (13) dunduht, f 14) mu? ay a, (15) muinga, 
(16) nandlmuinga, (17) dlinga, (18) kulumba, (19) gomuhl, (20) maddala, (21) 
vlnd, (22) mpancl, (23) vallakl, (24) mahall, (25) kaccliabhl, (26) cittailnd, (27) 
baddhlsd, (28) sughosa, (29) nandlghosd, (30) bhdmail, (31) chabbhdmail, (32) 
paravayanl, (33) tuna, (31) tumbavlnd, (35) dmota, (30) jhahjha, (37) nakula, 
(38) mugunda, (39) hudukkl, (40) vicikkl, (11) kaiadd, (42) dindima, (43) 
hvnya, (44) kadamba, (45) daddanyd, 80 (46) daddaragd, (47) kalasiyd, 


84 Also cf Avaiana sataka III, 30, p JG3, II 17, p 03, also ‘the Tarts of a Vlnd’, by A K 
Coomarraswamy, J A O S , \ o! 50-3, 1930 

86 A'a cu II, p 161. 

s . 8 Utlard Ti 18, p 213 

87 Raya j(7 03 

88 Tha 7 653 , Jlia. Ti , 3, p 103af, An u sii 127 , Amt c« , p 45, also see Samgadeva's 
Sangita Ratnakar, ch I, Poona, 1890 , Natyasailra, ch 28 

88 Also known as gohia 
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(48) maddaya, (49) tala, (50) tdla, (51) kamsatala, (52) ringirisiyd, 
(53) lattiyd, (54) magariyd, (55) sumsumdriya, (56) vamsa, (57) velu, (58) 
vail, (59) parilll and (60) baddhag&. w 

DANCE 

Music is incomplete without dance and expression. Dance has found 
copious mention in Indian literature from the earliest period. 81 We 
are told that Meghalcumara after marrying eight girls passed the time 
happily in his palace, having before him plays of thirty two performers, 
accompanied with song and music of drums played by damsels. 82 

The Rdyapasemya describes thirty two kinds of dramas : 

(1) The first dance drama was showh with the accompaniment of 
orchestral music representing the eight symbols, viz. sotthiya ( svastika *) 
smvaccha, nandiydvatta , 83 vaddhamdnaga,* bhadddsam, kalasa, maccha and 
dappana. 

(2) In this dance drama were shown avada, paccdvada, sedhi, pasedhi, 
sotthiya, sovatthiya, pusa, manavaka, vaddhamdnaga, macchanda, magaranda, 
jdra, mdra phulldvali, paumapatta* sdgarataranga, vasantalatd and paumalaya- 
bhatticitta* 

(3) In this they showed Ihdmiga, usabha, naraturaga, magara* vihaga, 
vdlaga, kinnara, ruru, sarabha, camara, kuhjara,* vanalayd, and puamalayabha- 
tticitta. 

(4) In this they showed egao vanka, egao cakkavdla, duhao cakkavdla, 
cakkaddhacakkavala. 

(5) In this was the representation of avails such as candavali, surdvali, 
valiydvali, hamsavali,* egdvali, tardvali, muttdvah, kanagavali, and rayanavah. 

(6) In this was shown the rise of the sun and the moon such as 
canduggamana and survggamana. 


00 Su 64. The Bjh. Bha Pi (p. 12) mentions the twelve musical instruments bham- 
bfid, mukunda, maddala, kadamba or kadava, jhallari, hudukka, kamsalc, kdhala, lahma, vamsa, panava 
and sankha, see also Bfh Bha Pi 24 , also Bhag 6 4 , Jiva 3, p 145 a , Jambti 2, p 
100 f, Anu Su 127, Nisi cu 17, p 1158. The last mentioned work adds damaruga, vina, 
dhankuna and the like The Acd (II 391) adds littiya and kinktriyd The £ uyn (4 2 7) mentions 
kukkayaya (lute) and ucnupalasiya lute, the latter was a thin piece of bamboo or bark held between 
the teeth and the left hand, and played by the right hand just like a vina (com ) Also see Sangila- 
ratnakara, chapter 6 where the details of the musical instruments are given. The Rdmdyana, 
V 11, 38 ff. mentions madduka, pataha, vamsa, vipanct, mrdafiga, panava, dmdtma, adambara and 
kalasi, also see Mahabha. VII 82 4. 

81 Three types of Siva dances are mentioned in Hindu literature (1) evening dance in 
the Himalaya with a divine chorus which was the source of all movement within the cosmos , 
(2) Tandava dance was performed in cemeteris and burning grounds which released the countless 
souls of men from the snare of illusion , (3) Nadanta dance of Nataraja was performed before the 
assembly in the golden hall of Chidambaram or Tillai, the centre of the universe which shows 
that the place of dance, the centre of the universe is within the heart (Coomaraswamy, op cit , 
pp 56 f, 65 , also C R Srinivasa Aiyangar, Cultural aspects of Indian Music and Dancing. 
The Cultural Heritage of India, Vol. Ill, p 686. 

e * JVaya 1, p 23. 

08 Svastika, vardhamana and n andyavarta are also mentioned m the Mahabha. (VII, 82. 20) 
In the com. of the AAguttara, nandiydvatta is mentioned as the name of a fish (Malalsekara, op. cit., 
Vol. II, p. 29). 
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(7) In this was shown the movement of sun and moon such as 
canddgamana and siiidgamana 

(8) It showed the lunar and solar eclipse such as canddvatana and 
suuivaana 

(9) It showed the setting of sun and moon such as candatthamana and 
suratlhamana 

(10) It showed the candamandala, swamandala, ndgamandala,jakkkamandala, 
bkutamandala, rahkhasamandala , mahoiagamandala and gandhavvamandala * 

(11) It showed the gait of usabhamandala, slhamandala, hayavilambiya, 
gajavilambiya, hayavilasiya. gayavilasiya, mattakayavilasiya, mattagajanlastya. 
mattahayavilambiya, mattagajavtlambiya, and duyavilambiya 

(12) It showed sdgarapaubhatti and nagaiapanhhatii. 

(13) It showed the drama of Kanda and Campd 

(14) It showed macchavdapai ibhatti, may aiandakapav ibhatti, jfuapavibhatli 
and maiapavibhatti 

(15) It showed the representation of letters from ‘ka’ to ‘na'. 

(16) It showed the representation of ‘ca' to ‘na’. 

(17) It showed the representation of ‘ ta ’ to ‘na'. 

(18) It showed the representation of 7a’ to ‘na'. 

(19) It showed the representation of 'pa' to 'ma'. 

(20) It showed asoyopallaiapaubhatti, ambapallavapavibhatti, jambupalla- 
vapavibhatti, and kosambapallavapavibhatti. 

(21) It represented paumalayapavibhatti, naga, asoga, campaka, amba, 
vana, cdsanti, kunda, ahmutlaya , and sdmalayapavibhatti. 

(22) Duya (druta ) dance * 

(23) Vilambiya dance. 

(21) Duyavilambiya dance. 

(25) A/iciya dance * 

(2G) Ribhiya dance 

(27) Ailayaribhiya dance 

(28) Aiabhada dance * 

(29) Bhasola dance * 

(30) Arabhadabhasola dance 

(31) TJppayanivayapavatta, sankuciya, pasdnya, raydraiya,+ and bhanta- 
sambhdnta dance 

(32) In this drama the actors and actresses forming a row represented 
the story of Mahavira’s early life, his conception, exchange offoetus, birth, 
lustration, boyhood, youth, sexual sport, renunciation, penance, attain¬ 
ment of kevalahood, the propagation of his message and finally his 
nirvana 94 

—Recakartcita in the famlu 

* These aie mentioned in llie Bhai nt.Cs Ndlyaiasira It mentions gajadonta in place of kurfyara 
(5) hanua.ahUa and hamsapaJ re in place of hamsaialtka ((>) , it gives twenty kinds of ma(i(fa/fl (7), 
and mentions bhramara in place ol l ho\oh (11), and rent a instead of recakortnto (12) ; see Bhng. 
Pt II (Bcchardas ed ), p A3. 

84 SB. CG-84, 
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Then other dramas known as mahuyarigiya and soyamani are men¬ 
tioned 95 The Pimla mryukti refers to the ratthavdla drama winch was 
staged in Pataliputra by the monk Asaclhabhui It depicted the life ol 
Bhfirata,thc universal monarch,and n is stated that after seeing this drama 
a large number of kings and princes retired from the worldly life and 
joined the ascetic order Later on, thinking that the drama might do 
great harm to the world and the earth may be devoid of the Ksatnyas , u 
was destroyed . 98 


(6} PAINTING 

The art of painting was considerably developed in ancient India Dl 
The painters are mentioned along with brushes ( iuhydo ) and colours 
( vannaya) , first they divided the wall surface ( bhumibhaga) and then pre¬ 
pared the surface (bhumim sajjei). There were painters who were adepts 
in their profession. One painter is mentioned who, could portray the 
complete figure of bipeds (duvaya), quadrupeds ( cauppaya ) and things 
without foot ( apaya ) even if he saw a part of their body . 98 

Trees, mountains, rivers, seas, houses, creepers, full vessel and sovalllnyn 
etc 98 were painted. 

Pictures were drawn on walls as well as on panels or boards (phalaka) 
A courtesan, who got painted the characteristics of different castes, diffe¬ 
rent phases of the art of love depicting the i econciliation of lovcrc has 
been already referred to 100 Paintings on panels were a very helpful 
medium in encouraging love affans We are told that a pant inn a 
painted the portrait of the princess Sujettha on a board and showed if to 
king Seniya , 101 who fell in love with her Similarly, prince Sagaiacanda 
became enamoured of Kamalamela when her portrait was shown 
to him 102 

Picture-galleries ( citlasabha ) arc mentioned which w'crc a maLiei of 
great pride for the kings in ancient India These gallencs were construc¬ 
ted on many hundred pillars. One such picture-gallery was built by a 
banker ofRayagiha m the adjoining forest of the city which was decorated 
with wooden ( katihakamma ), earthen ( polthakamma ) los and plastci deco¬ 
ration (leppa), wreaths (ganlfima), images ( aedhima ), and dolls ( pvninc) 


85 Vltara Ti 13, 196, 18,240 
88 474-480 

87 Cilta or painting is mentioned in the Kutlinimata (\s 124,236) among various arts to be 
studied by a courtesan The following six great i equisiles of painting aic mentioned knowledge 
of appearances, correct perception, measure and stiucturc of ionns, action of feelings on lo-ms 
infusion of grace or artistic representation, similitude and artistic manner of lining hnc.Ii ai 1 
colouis (P B 7,p 316), see also A K Coomaia«swam>’s Mediaeval Sinhalese Ail pp 1 b 1 11 

83 J\d}d 8, p 100 1 , also cf Uttaid 33 4. 

88 Brh Bhd J 2429 
188 Supra, p 275 

101 Asa cu 11, p 165 
10s Brh Bhd Pi, 172 
109 Sec also Kutfmhnata (vs. 124). 
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which weie stuffed and made of cloth (tang!iaim). 10i Wc arc told that 
in the picture-gallciv of prince Malladinna the pictures were imbued 
with coquettish sentiments and feelings <'hd abhdvcA, the play of the eves 
(vilaia) and amoious gestures (bibboja) lp: Jiyasattu is mentioned as 
another king who owned a picluie-gallen Wc aie told that, when the 
consti uction of this q.illus was 111 piogicss, a pamtci's daughtci foimed 
the design of a peacock feathci in the mosaic flooi 1 hot lime tala) 1 lie king 
undci the false impression of its lacing natmal w as tempted to pick it, but 
in his attempt the nails of Ins fmgei s stmek against the llooi arid he hurt 
his hand m 

Dcimmuha is mentioned as still anotltei king to have a p1U.1uc-g.1llu> 
When this pinnacled e.iHuy was leads he cnlacd it with great 
ceremony 107 


(<) si i f Pi LIU 

Sculptuie 01 tin .it ol nii.igc ni.ikuig 1 coii'idu.'lij) old in .mciuil 
India lw> The >\<ihesi nntciiJs loi ca)\ni<: selected b\ Indian 
artists seuns to hat c been wood K'ltthakm, w> 01 the woik 111 wood has 
been referred to above The Yycna'.dia Bhay^ 1 Lfeis to the -age \ .uattaka 
whose wooden figure was built and worshipped by Ins son Joa Wc also 
hear of images made of plaster pnll/ta), note (din to) and stone i sela)j 110 
The Kdyddhinnmaka\d mentions a golden image of Malli with a hole in 
its head which w r as covered with a lid 111 Then wc come aexoss a 
mechanical image 'joulepedand) of a human being which could walk, 
open and shut its eyes It is said that in Yavana countiv such images 
were turned out in great nunibci Anothcrspccimenoffnc woikmanship 
m mechanical toy is suppbed b\ the met hamc al elephant (jamamyahalihi) 
manufactuied by Ling Piadvoti to capCuie Udayana of Ivosainlai 113 

(s) Mil III 1 EC T l PL 

The art ol house building erllh.'zijjd ) w as an nn'poi taut ai t in ancient 
India There wcic lallhitpddhagas ot men qualified foi testing sites for 
house building Iu Vaddhai or an ai eluted is counted as one of the 
fourteen ‘jewels’ 115 In building .1 new home in the city it is said 
that, firstly, the land is examined, then it is levelled, then rings ( undiydo'j 

104 Maya 13, p 1 12 

I0r| ibul 8, p 1(11) tl 

10,1 L/tlara Tl i), p 111 j, 

107 Ibid , p 133 Dh map.ll i lias men none cl lime tep-s ol t Inujid in Ail notes Jiom Dha 
napala’s Tdakamiii^au b> C Sicaianmuiu, /m/'mi cnlluie, \ ol 11, pp 1*1*1-310, also the 
Indian Painlei and his ai 1 m the CuVwal llentig' aj India, V ol III j> 533 11 be thi same aulhoi • 
lus Tor chatactciis'ic leaturcs of the SLulplincs ol die v.umus puiods set Gopinalh, 7 he hie- 
mints oj Hindu Icouogi aphy pp 33-37 , O C Gangol), Indian Sculptuie the Culluial Htnlnge of 
India, Vol III, pp 336-334 
loa 2 U 

1115 B r k Bha 1 2469. 113 Bjh Bha 4 4915. 

111 8, p 93. 11! A a cu II, p 101. 

114 Ibid II p 177. 

11J Jambu S'i 3.65, p. 229 , also see Riimaymj II, >0 1 if. 
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are cast on different places fit for different constituents of the building. 
Then the ground is dug and the foundation is laid and a well pressed 
and then a platform of brick masonry is added . 118 

Three kinds of buildings are mentioned : an underground cell 
(, khaya ), a palace (usiya), and a combination of the two ( ubhaya ) 111 

The Rdyapeseniya mentions a number of architectural terms, which 
show the development ofthe science to a great extent m those days Men¬ 
tion is made of Suryabhadeva’s Virndna which was surrounded on all 
sides by a rampart ( pagdra ) and which was embellished with beautiful 
cornices (kavisisaga). In every direction there were gates [dam) with 
cupola (thubhiya) decorated with the figures of ihdmiga, bull ( vsabha ), horse 
with a man’s head ( naraturaga ), crocodile ( magma ), bird ( vihaga ), serpent 
(vdlaga), kinnara , 118 deer (rurtt), sarabha, yak (camara), elephant ( kuftjam ), 
creeper (z lanalayd) and lotus creeper ( paumalayd ). They had capitals 
(veiyd) decorated with the figure ofthe pair ofthe vidyddhams Thedoois 
had landings (nimma), 119 foundation or pedestal ( paittidna ), pillars 
(khambha), thresholds ( eluyd ), bolts ( indaklla ), door-posts (cedd), lintels 
(uttaranga), small door bolts (sui), joints (sandhi), sockets (samuggaya), 
wooden cross bolt pm ( aggald ), sockets for wooden pin (aggalapdsdya), 
hinges (dvattanapedhiya), and left wings (uitaiapdsaga ). There were heavy 
doors fitting closely ( mranlaryaghanakavddd) ; in their panels ( bhitti), there 
were globular bosses (bhittiguliya) and cushions ( gomdnasyd ) In thedoois 
the figures of sdlabhanjikas in in various playful attitudes were carved 
Then the doors had pinnacles ( kuda ), elevation ( usseha ), the tops 
( ulloya ), lattices (bhoma), pinions ( pakkha ), pinion s'upports (pakkabdhd ), 
cross beams (vamsa), ribbings (vamsakavelluya), panels ( pathyd ), thatches 
(ohadanl ) and thatches under the ribbings (uvanpuilchanl) . 1S1 

Then there were pegs ( nagadanta) on both sides of the gates, from 
which were hung hangers ( sikkaga ) and on which were Suspended incense 
pots (dhuvaghadi) . 1M 

We learn about a Theatie hall 133 (ptahdgharamandaia ) which 
was Supported by many columns (anegakhambhasayasannwittha), and was 
furnished with huge altars ( vedikd), arches ( torana ) and sdlabhailjikd 
figures , it was decorated with ihdmiga etc., was fitted with a mechanism 
to show the m'oving figures of the pair of vidyddharas, had hundreds of 


118 Brh Bka Pi 331-3, also cf Digha I, p 9, Mihndcpanha, pp 331,343. 
m Brh Bhd 1 827 

lis The Kmnara motif in decoiative’art is mentioned by the Sinhalese painters. The Kin- 
naras are beings, human aboie and bird-like below , like a siren or harpy, with human arms 
and shoulders and the wings not large enough for flight , A K Coomaraswamy Mediaeval 
Singhalese Art, Gloucesterhire, 1908, p 81f 

119 Dvdranam bliimibhagdd urdhvam mnkramantah pradesah, com 

iso For a beautiful description of sdlabhaiijikds read su 101 The Aiaddnasataha (VI, 03, p 302) 
mentions sdlabhadjika, a festival celebrated in Sravasti 
1,1 Raya, su, 97f. 

1«J Ibid. su. 100, p 104 

119 Almost thesamedescription is given ol a royal house (bhruana) m the Nayd l,p 22; also 
cf. the description of a litter (siyd), ibid., p, 31. Also vide Mdrmdra, ch. XLVII 
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figures decdratmg it ( ruvagasakassakahyam ), had many domes (thubhiyd), 
was decorated with flags dnd bells, was well-plastered (ul/oiya) and bore 
the palm impression inside and outside , its gates had sandal pitchers and 
arches \ there were flowers, garlands, perfumes and nu'ense, and the 
ceiling ( ulloya ) was decorated with lotus creepers In the centre of the 
Theatre hall there was a stage ( akkladaga) which had a jewelled seat 
fmaniptdhiya) in the centre On that there was a throne hating dnes 
{ cakkala ), lions (siha), feet (paya), tops (pdyashaga) . the body (galla) and 
the joint ( sandhi) 124 

The stair-case^ are mentioned which were well-equipped with land¬ 
ings (nemma), plinth {avalambana ), balustrade (avcdamlrmldha), etc 155 
Then the NdJdJhammakahd describes the sleeping chamber ia/ag/'aiaya) iae 
of quecnDharinl as hating an outei court yaid (tbokatllui, com hVmVin- 
daka), polished and well-set pillais endowed with statues (sdi’.bha'jyd), 
bud-perches ' ndanku), ia7 latticed windows (jdla), cuculai stalls ,addha- 
canda), brackets ( nijjuha \ apcrtuics (lanaydli, com simui'^ah), and 
a room on the loof caiied canJiunUika, it was coloured with the 
dye of cleai mineral lock 1 d ! (hurley, the outside was whue-tvashed 
(dumyn) with stone and thcrcfoie it had a smooth suiface 1 "hat lama ifid) 
and the inside was decorated with pictuics y</< lammi ), its feci Ikofti- 
malala ) was richly studded with vaiious gems and jewels and the ceding 
had a canopy of painted cloth r ulloyauthya) with lotus flowers (pm malayd) 
and flowering creepers laden with beautiful floweis , the door-wa) s were 
beautifully decorated with auspicious golden jars, with lotus flowcis in¬ 
serted in the mouth and these were worshipped with sandal wood , the 
door was decorated with prala)daka (an ornament) and hung wadi 
necklaces of pearls and jewels Fragiant incense burnt in the 100m 
and the furniture consisted of rich upholstered beds, cushions and pil¬ 
lows, etc. 133 

There were lofty mansions 1 ’pchiiya aiadimaja) for rich and wcll- 
to-dopcoplc Seven stoicycd 1 "’ 9 mansions touching the sky and embellish¬ 
ed with flags, banners, umbrella 1 - and garlands are lcfcucd to 120 Then 
we have rclciciicc to a post ( khandha ), pillai ( lhambha) laised plutfoim 
ymaiica), scaffold (mala) and flat roof ( hamnnyatala ) ial The city of 
Rayagiha was known for buildings made of stone and bncks (kdnitla ) 133 
The mirror-house ( dyamsagiha ) of Bharata was well-known 133 Slyahara 
or the cool-house was a marvellous house of a Cakiavarlin which remained 


124 Raya 41 f Foi lIlf* description of Sudhaimd Hall and othci buildings see Raya , 120-131 
116 Ibid ru 30 , d Liner kinds of stans, viz , brick slaus, stone stair*, and woodrn stairs, 
CyJlaoaggQy V 1J 0 

Also compaic the clcseiiplion of dwelling place (idsaghara ) in the Kalpa siVra, 3 J2. 

Vitanka is aho mentioned in the Rdtndyana } II 80 20 
1, p. 3 f, also cf Brh Bhd PI 382 ff 
Uttard Ti 13, p 180 
Nay a i, 22 

Aid II 1 7 260 
Brh Bhd 3 4768 

Uttard Ti 18, p 232 a 
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m 
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130 
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unaffected by rains, cold and heat 134 Then we had underground con¬ 
struction ( bhvmihata), 135 backdoor (avaddia),' se big tunnels (siuanga)™ 
and lac-houses ( jauhaia ) 138 

The Svayamvara halls have been already mentioned, they lcstecl on 
hundred columns and were embellished with sportive salnbhanjikd 1 11 
statues We had attanasdld (hallfoi gymnastic exeicises), majjavogl ,na 
(bathing house), 140 and nhanamandapa (bath room) containing windows, 
ornamented with peails, its floor studded with variousjewels and precious 
stones and equipped with a bathing stool ( nhanapUha ) 141 Wc also 
come across uvatthdnasala Ui (attendance hall) posahasdla li3 (fasting hall), 
kuddgdrascild lii (pinnacled hall) and square tanks 145 ( pokkharinl ) 

(9) FORTIFICATION 

The principles of fortification of towns were well understood We 
read that the city of Campa was solidly built and it was hard to enter 
Its moat ( phaliha) was broad on top and cut deep down , it had chsrs 
( cakka ), clubs ( gaya), maces ( mus’truVn ), barriers (oioha), wai-machincs 
( sayaggki ) and double doors ( jamalahaidda) ; it was surrounded by a 
wall ( pdgdra) bent in a curve like a bow, and decorated with cornices 
( kavisisa ) arranged in circles, its bastions ( atidlaya ), lampait paths 
(canya), door-ways [data), gates ( gopurn ), and arches ( toiana ) were lofty, 
its high roads {myarmgga) duly divided , its gate bars ( phaliha) and bolts 
(indakila) were strong and fashioned by skilful artificers 140 

Of religious architecture we find mention of the devakvlas oi temples 
We are not told in details about the nature and architectural feature of 
these buildings, except that they were resorts of the travellers 

We have references to Ihubhas and the ceiyas, built upon the remains 
of the deceased persons. Such ihubhas are said to have been built on 
Atthapada m memory of Usabha by his son Bharaha. 147 Wc aic told 
that m the village of Vaddhamanaya a Jakkha temple was built on the 
bones of the deceased persons of the town, and hence this village came to 

134 Aisi cu 10, p 539, 

15' Uttaia. Ti , ]3, p 185 a 
us Jdajia 8, p 111. 

13T Aia cu II, p lbo 

133 Uttaia Ti 13, p 188 For the construction of iac-house, see Mahdbhdrata, I 13b 
1 33 Sec supia, p 15S 

uo Hot-air baths arc desmbed in the Cullavagga v 14. 

Kaljia 4 (31 f 

n: Ibid 4-oR , also sec Paiamatlhadippam, the com on the Liana, p 102 

113 Nuyd 1 p 19 

114 liaja 94 p 150 
145 Jlayi. 13, p 142 f 

1*8 Oca 1 also Ullara 9 3 8-24. 

Ut Ava cu p 22'i i, cf Tithra Jataka (No 438, III, p. 537) ; foi the construction 01 
a Viliaui see also Acaddna fiataka , II, 15, p. 87 , Mahaiamsa, chs, XXVIII, seq , Indian Archi¬ 
tectural Terms by A K. Goomaraswamy, J, A 0 S 48-3,1928 
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be known as Atthiyagama. 118 The temple ( deiakula ) built on the 
remains of the dead was also called madagalena or matagagiha . ue 

Layana is mentioned as a resort of the ascetics in caves. 140 We hear 
of the mangala ceij as m Mathura. It was a belief here that if a Jam image 
was not put in the lintel, then the house would fall. 161 

In furniture we also come across rich beds, cushions, pillows, 
chairs, etc. 

Among marriage gifts mention has been made of pdvidha (foot stool), 
bhtsiyd (seat), pallanka (couches) and padistjjd (sofas) Various kinds of 
asanas have already been noted. 143 

Dandasatnpucchanl and venusampucchani are mentioned as brooms 
attached to the bamboo-sticks 148 

Among other domestic furniture we have the fan ( vijana ), the umbrella 
(chalta), sticks (danda) 1 ** jak-tail ( camara ), the mirror ( adamsa ), the box 
(manjusa ), the casket [samugga), a basket ( pidaya ) and cages ( panjam)}* 1 


148 Ava ca p 272 

14G Aiji. ca 330, Acd cu 370 

no Anu. Su D9, p Ho 

ltl Brh BU 1 1770 

Sec supra, p 157 , also see Raya Su 113 , Kalpa 4 49,63 For rcfei ences to cushions, 
coverlets, counterpanes, chans etr s re Mahaiagga v 10 3 ; Cultaiagga vi. 2 4 , also Indian Culture 
Vol. II, July, 1935 pp 271 ff, Girija Prasanna Majumdar’s article on Furniture , also Marmara, 
chs. XLIV, XLV , R L Mitra Inda-Aryan, Vol I pp 250 ft 
118 Raya Su 21. 

j6i Brn BUS 3 4097, fo: umbrella, foot-wcai and suck, also see Girija Prasanna M^juxn- 

dai’s article on Diess in the Indian culture (1,1-4, pp. 203-208). 

1=5 Uttard. 14-41. 
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RELIGIOUS CONDITIONS 
I 

THE SAM ANAS 

India has been a land of religions. From the earliest times religion 
forms a central motif m the pattern of ancient Indian life. 

According to Megasthanes, the Indian sages were divided into two 
sects, Brahmans and Sarmans; among the latter the Hylobioi (living in 
woods) were honoured most 1 * The term Samana or the recluse philosopher 
and Mahana or the hermits are referred with equal respect m the old texts 
of the Jains as has been stated already. The Samanas played a very im¬ 
portant role in moulding the material as well as the spiritual life of the 
people. They were highly respected by the common-folk as well as by 
kings and nobility These ascetics wandered about eight or nine months 
of every year from country to country ( janavayavihdra ) engaging themselves 
in religious discussions and preaching the dharma We meet them usually 
in the groves adjoining the settlement set up by the people for the common 
use of the travellers The common people paid them respects, called on 
them in their temporary residence at the parks, put them their queries, 
offered them food, provided them with shelter ( vasahi ), seat ((ndha) , a 
piece of a wooden board ( phalaga ), a bedding ( sejja ), a mat ( santharaya ), 
and other necessities of life. We are told that, when Mahavlra arrived 
in Campa there arose a great uproar m the town and many people set out 
to pay a visit to the Lord ; some went to pay him reverence, some simply 
to see him, some to satisfy their curiosity, some to ascertain the truth and 
some simply to put questions 1 The same enthusiasm is noticed among 
the citizens when the mendicant Suya visited the town of Sogandhiya 3 
In fact, people considereded it a great privilege even to hear the name 
and title ( ndmagoya ) of such saintly lords, how much more to approach 
them, pay reverence to them and wait upon them. 4 

The Nisitha curm mentions five classes of the Samanas : (1) Niggantha, 
Sadhu or Khamana, (2) Sakka, ( 3 ) Tavasa, ( 4 ) Gerua (Parivrajaka ) and (3) 
Ajlmka * We shall deal with them one by one. 


1 Me Crindle, The vv a lion of Alexander ohe Great p 358 , See also Parmatthadlpav 
the com on the Udana, p 338 , The Anguttara (IV, p 35 , I, p 157) mentions two 
classes of Panbbdjaka. , the Annatitthiya Panbbajakas and the Biahmana Panbbajakas (Law 
Historical Gleanings, p 9); Law, Gautama Buddha and the Panbbajakas, Buddhistic 
Studies, pp 89 ff , also see Wmtermtz's, article “Jamas in Indian literature” (Indian 
Culture Vol I, 1-4, p 145. 

> Ova 27, pp 107-111. 

3 Naya 5, p. 73 

4 Ova., 27, p. 108, 

« 13, p.865. 
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(1) THE SAMANA NIGGANTHAS 
Monasticism 

Persons desiring to renounce the world and embrace the life of a 
monk or a nun were allowed to be admitted in thejain congregation with¬ 
out any distinction of rank or caste Not only the world-sick or dinar y 
people renounced the world but also warriors and bankers, who werfe 
members of the upper class and who were endowed with personal grace, 
learning, valour and splendour. They left their riches, corn, and 
the family, and considering sensual pleasures worthless and life transitory 
as the water bubbles and dew drops, exchanged the glitter and pomp of 
worldly life for the homeless condition of the ascetics . 8 

People dissatisfied with the condition of society around them such as 
the political conflicts, resulting in tyranny and lawlessness, domination 
of one class over another, the ruthlessness of criminal laws, the system of 
usury etc , and disappointed in their cherished expectations, fled away 
from deceptive pleasures and wickedness of the world and sought quietude 
ahd peace of mind in solitude in a wood The question is asked :— 

By what acts can I escape a sorrowful lot in this unstable internal 
samsara, which is full of misery ? 

The answer is *— 

Severing youi former connections, place your affection on nothing ; 
a monk who loves not even those who love him, will be freed from sih 
and hatred . 7 

This is the keynote of the whole pessimistic philosophy. 

CAUSES OF RENUNCIATION 

Various causes are assigned to renunciation. The Thanahga men¬ 
tions the following ten kinds of renunciation ( pavvajjd ) : 

(i) Voluntary renunciation of the world, ( 2 ) renunciation due to 
sudden anger, ( 3 ) renunciation due to poverty, ( 4 ) renunciation on seeing 
a dream, ( 5 ) renunciation in fulfilment of a vow ( padisuga ), ( 6 ) renuncia¬ 
tion because of recollecting previous birth, ( 7 ) renunciation due to sickness, 
( 8 ) renunciation due to insult, ( 9 ) renunciation by being enlightened 
by gods and ( 10 ) renunciation out of affection for a son who had 
already taken to order . 8 We come across instances when sentimental 
people escaped from the worldly state at the slightest provocation. We are 
told that the queen of Devilasatta of UjjenI saw a grey hair on her hus¬ 
band’s head, which she took out coiling round her finger. The king said 
that an envoy of old age had come, and keeping it m a golden plate, 
covering it with a pair of silken garment, took it around the city. The 


• Ova , 14, p 49 

1 Uttara 8. 1, 2. trans. b> Jacobi, r p/31 
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king anointed his son on the throne and pronouncing “our forefathers 
renounced before their hair tuTned grey”, retired from the world along 
with his queen.® 

Even at times very trifling causes and incidents stirred deep religious 
feelings. Bharata, for instance, saw his finger devoid of the ring and it 
looked ugly and this cause was sufficient enough to make him renounce 
the world 8 * 10 King Dummuha beheld the banner of Indra fall down 
and adopted the ascetic life. 11 Antthanemi saw the animals kept in 
enclosures for slaughtering purposes and it induced in him a sense of the 
transitoriness of things. 1 ® 

Although as we have seen that the membership of the Jain ascetic 
order was open to all, there were exceptions to the general rule and the 
following persons were excluded from entering the monastic order — 
Children, 13 old man, 14 * 16 eunuchs, dull (jada), timid (kiva) and sick 
persons, robbers, king’s enemies, lunatics ( unmatta ), blind, slaves, 
wicked and stupid persons (mudha) , debtors, deformed persons (jdtyanga- 
hlna), attendants ( obaddhaa ), servants, forcibly cbnverted (sehampphedia) , 
pregnant women, and young girls [bdlavacchd]} 1 

THE RENUNCIATION CEREMONIES 

The renunciation ceremony ( nikkkamahasakkdra ) was held with great 
pomp and show in ancient India Great enthusiasm was displayed on 
such occasions and even kings to'ok active part in the ceremony and en¬ 
couraged people to embrace asceticism. We hear of an announcement 
made by Kanha Vasudeva that if any king, heir-apparent, queen, prince, 
chief ( isara ), knight ( talavara ), head of a family [kodumbija) , headman of a 
village ( mddambiya ), rich men ( ibbha ), foremen of guilds ( setthi ), com- 
mander-in-chief and the leader of caravan would join the monastic order, 
he would look after his family and relations who might be left behind 10 
Pavvajjd or “leaving the world, adopting the ascetic life” was conferred 


8 ifi'fl eu II, p 202 f, cf "Dharmaduta” in the Sthaoirdialteanta, 1 04 f, also Cullasutascihn 

Jataka (No 523), V, p 177 , Ntmi Jat aka (541) VI, p 05 

i° Uttara Ti 18, p 232a 

11 Ibid. 9, p 136 

l> See Supra, p 126 f 

is The exceptions are Aimuttakumara, managa and Vaira It is stated that a child may 
be ordained under the following circumstances (1) If the whole family wants to join 
the ascetic order , (2) if the whole family of the monk has expired and only a child 
has been left, (3) an orphan child of a sammaditthi (one who has right vision), (4) 
an orphan child of a sejjatara (one who gives shelter to the monk) , (5) a child of a nun, 
who might hat e been raped and (fi) if there is possibility of any good being done to the 
htla, gana or the sangha through minister or other state servants (A r ui cu 11, p 717 
IT) Six years is stated to be the minimum period for patvajja , otherwise in oidinary 
course no one can be ordained before eight years (Bhag Ti 5 3) 

** The exceptions are Somila Brahmana, the father of Mahavira in his pretious birth, 
Usabhadatta, the father of Jambu, and Somadeva, the father of Alia Rakkalua, (A isi 
cu 11, p 718) J 
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neat a lotus-pond or a caitya shrine with a sikhara An auspicious day 
under a favourable planet was selected except calurlhi and as (ami which 
were avoided 17 An essential condition for the admission into the monastic 
order was securing the permission of the parents or the guardians Fre¬ 
quently we heai of gifts of a male or a female disciple (stssabhikkham, 
susinibhikkham) offered to the teather by the guardian of a person who 
wished to join the order 18 

The Nayddhammakahd gives a description of the renouncement of 
prince Meghakumara. After listening to the preachings of Mahavira, 
Meghakumara returned home and requested his parents to allow him to 
enter the order of the Teacher When the mother of Meghakumara 
he'ard this, she was overcome by grief and became unconscious Megha¬ 
kumara’s parents tried to dissuade him by various ways but he showed 
his stern determination towards renunciation. Then a sweeping duster 
( layoharana) and a bowl ( padiggaha ) were bought from the shop f kuttiyd - 
vana) and a barber ( kdsdvaya ) was called for hair-cutting Then Meg¬ 
hakumara was given a bath, his body was anointed with gosisa sandal 
and was beautifully dressed and ornamented. He sat in the palanqum 
with his mother on the right and his foster-mother with a sweeping 
duster and a bowl on the left Meghakumara arrived at the Gunasilaya 
shrine where he was picsentcd to Mahaviia to be initiated as his disciple 
Then the piincc with his own hands plucked out his hail in five handfuls 
and approached Mahavira and walking round him thrice praised and 
worshipped lnm Mahaviia admitted the prince into the order and 
prteachcd linn the law showing him how he should walk, stand, sit, lie, 
feed, speak, show forbeaiance towards living beings and pursue the 
path without negligence 18 

A beautiful dialogue between Xcmi and the Sakka is lecorded in the 
Utlaiddhyayana When the former giving up his kingdom and renouncing 
all his pomp and show, retned from the world, the Sakka approached 
him and tried to dissuade him from his determination, but Nemi 1 emaincd 
steadfast in his purpose. 80 


THE SAM.lMA SAXGIIA 

The religious corporation of the Jain monks was an important and 
unique organisation m ancient India In fact, the Jams have remained 
as an organised community all through the history of India even before 
the rise of Buddhism down to the present day The Jain sangha as it has 
been pointed out included the monks ( samana ), the nuns ( samani ), the 
laymen (nivaya) and the laywomcn (sdviyd) Jain texts furnish us 
evidence about the existence of collective bodies of asceticb, who lived 


17 Brh Bha PI. 413. 

18 See Naya 1, 33 , Aula. G, JS 
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together under the leadership of one teacher in an uvassaya or a vasati, 
and who followed a code of rules and regulations laid down for them. 
We have seen that Parsva and Mahavira had a large number of followers 
Likewise Vairasami had a gana of five hundred monks under his supervi¬ 
sion .* 1 

The rule of a Samana Nigganiha is stated to have been most difficult 
( paramaduccara) to practise. He had to keep a watchful eye over his 
observances The path is compared to treading on the edge of a 
sword. 2 * There were two classes of Jam monks • ( 1 ) those who 
wandered about naked and used the hollow of their palms for an alms- 
bowl, ( 2 ) and those who put on clothes and kept an alms-bowl, 
sweeping-duster, a piece of cloth called mukkavastnka and other 
necessary articles. They came out daily begging their food, and plucked 
their hair uhlike the Buddhist monks 23 They were called Nigginthas 
because they were unfettered It is said that a monk had to guaid him¬ 
self against (1) destroying life, (2) telling a lie, (3) stealing, (4) sexual 
intercourse, (5) possessions, ( 6 ) taking meals at night, (7) injuring “earth- 
bodied” living beings, ( 8 ) “water-bodied” living beings, (9) “fire-bodied” 
living beings ( 10 ) “air-bodicd”livmgbeings,(ll)“\cgctablc-bodicd”livnig 
bei'ngs, (12) mobile beings 1 lasa), (13) piolnbitcd tilings, (11) (.thing 
meals in a householder’s utensil, (15) using sofa ( paliyanka ), (10; scat 
inisajjd), (17) taking bath, and (18) decoration 24 

The Nigganthas were not allowed to eat or drink anything specially 
pre'pared for them, purchased for them, set aside for them or cooked for 
them ; neither they were allowed to eat food meant for fammc-strickcn 
persons; food for foresters, food stored for rainy season, food meant for 
the sick persons, or roots, bulbous roots, fruits, seeds and green vegetables 25 
Thus the conduct of a Jain monk, down to the minutest detail, was regulat¬ 
ed by specific ordinances and eveti the slightest violation of which was 
sure to bring down upon him the appropriate punishment It is a 
difficult work to narrate these ordinances in detail, but it would suffice to 
say that these touched even the minutest details regarding their conduct 
in begging alms, their residence, medical treatment, their duty at the time 
of distress, lawlessness in the country, pestilence, behaviour towards the 
king, and the like 

THE HARDSHIPS UNDERGONE BY THE SAMANAS 

There were days of endless troubles and difficulties for the Jam 
Samanas , who had to pass through various calamities to get on with then 

81 Am cu p 394 
12 Naya 1, p 28 

^3 According to Prof Rhys Davids the Blukku order of homeless persons evolved ongi- 
nally from the Bralimaeantu who did not enter upon the stage of the householder and 
Who customarily begged their food ( D-alogues of the Buddha, I, pp 213 ff). 
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religious life. Travelling was extremely difficult, organised bands of 
robbers and dacoits moved freely, there were political disturbances when 
lawlessness prevailed throughout the country, getting a shelter was no 
less difficult a problem, rivalry between the Jaih Samanas ahd other 
heretical monks and the Brahmanas was common, theic was famine, 
flood, pestilence, sickness when the Samanas suffered to a great extent 
Under such circumstances, however, the Jain Samdnas tried hard to main¬ 
tain the usual course of procedure laid down for them Frequently there 
came critical moments in their life when they hovered between life and 
death, and ultimately they contented themselves by laying down their 
lives quietly without uttering a word 

TRAVELLINGS! 

Travelling was considered an important means of spreading 
religion It is stated that a sadhu or a lellgious mendicant should 
be accomplished in vauous lcgional languages and in coircet utterance 
and expounding of thc.S'>2/nzj in different provincial languages He should 
learn the logional languages and then lonvut the people of the 
ladd He should also meet the gieat iVinyas in Ins tiavcl 1m the hnirr 
undeistanding ol the Siihas 87 'I lie Samam\ had to linvcisc long and 
dreary distances when travelling was most insecure and painful They 
had to cross big wild forests, vast deserts and big mountains and rivers 
taking their lives in their own hands Some lost their way in endless 
jurigles, some were overpowered by snow and thorny bushes, some were 
devoured by wild beasts, some were done to death by robbers and 
dacoits, and some lost their lives for want of food and drink 

It is stated that in the course of the journey the so dims should not 
transgress the fence laid by the caravan. Sometimes the caravan in deep 
forest came face to face with lions or robbers and the whole caravan 
was destroyed by wild beasts and robbers and if a sadhu was separat¬ 
ed from the caravan, then he could ask the help of the sylvan deity, 
who would by means of a tremor show him the way or lead him to a 
janapada . 2S They were tied up 88 and there was risk of being put to 
death ahd flogged and, therefore, it is said that the boundary of the 
enemy territory should not be crossed by the sadhus 30 

The journey of boats was ajso a problem to the Samanas We hear 
that considering the Samana as an unrenumerative encumbrance for the 
boat, people took hold of him and ihrew him into water 31 
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ROBBERS 3 * 

There were organised bands of robbers, already referred to, who 
attacked the travelling tradesmen and made good their escape. The 
robbers were not content with this, they also kidnapped men and women. 
Thev destroyed shrines and the articles thereof, they massacred the whole 
garcha including the dairy a and carried off the nuns. 38 These robbers 
entered the residence of the sadlvis and exacted trouble The Brkaiknlpa 
Bkdsya refers to a robber who snached an excellent blanket 'kambahia- 
yana) from an diary a at the point of a dagger 34 

POLITICAL DISTURBANCES 38 

There was another hardship caused by political disturbances in the 
country' The Brhatkalpa Bhdsya divides the kingless state anijnbi into 
four groups 11 j after the death of the king if there w ere two heirs-apparent 
and none of them so far anointed as the king 'amidya), '2) when one prince 
who had already appointed an heir-apparent in his turn took anoth t 
joint ruler \jurcndja \ i3) when the aimy of the enemy occupied the 
country [verajjaya] , ;'4) when there was warfare between the two oppon¬ 
ents claiming the throne netajja . 3l 

Frequently the Santanas moving about duiing disturbance-. wet. 
mistaken for spies and were arrested.' 11 It is for this reason that die 
Xiggan'has or Algganthuds arc prohibited from wandering about du'ing 
the ume of political disturbances uniddhrvajja\ in the countrv ”■ 

Then it was alright if the king was a devotee of the Jam faith in that 
case the JSiggantha Samiras were given facilities by the king and the -tare 
senahts But if the king belonged to a different faith, the lot of the isananzs 
was deplorable. Frequently they were banished, their food and 
drink were stopped and their ritualistic paraphernalia w ere confiscated 
and there were occasions when thev w r ere put to death 39 It was a 
custom that at the time of the king's coronation everybody including the 
eighteen corpoi ations and the Santanas should visit the king with respectin' 
offerings a<gha t ; if the Xigganthas styabhikkus) failed to do so the\ weic 
dealt with severely 40 Under such circumstances the Ngganthas had 
to go in the disguise of Buddhist monks and live on prohibited food, such 
as roots, flesh, stale food donna), oil-cakes, and the food offered to ihe 
crows. In the absence of the ritualistic paraphernalia they picked up 
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rags from the dunghill, took a peacock feather broom f pekunda ) used hide 
to cover their body, hid themselves behind the lotus-ponds or the pahlsa 
tree during day time and travelled at night . 41 

RESIDENCE 

Shelter was another problem before the Sadhus In some countries 
it was very difficult for the monks to get shelter and under such conditions 
they had to put up in the shrine or a deserted house ( sunrmghara ) where 
there was trouble from women, eunuchs, wild beasts, snakes, mosquitoes, 
ants, dogs, and robbers . 43 It is ordered that the monks should supervise 
their residence thrice a day, because it may so happen that the women 
might leave their new born babe there, or ihc robbers might lea\e the 
stolen property, or a person might murder his enemy and lea\ c Inm. or a 
woman might commit suicide near their residence 43 Nuns weic more 
troubled due to want of residence and so often they lost their morals . 44 


SICKNESS** 


During the penod of sickness the Samanas had to depend solely on 
others for treatment If a monk was seriously ill and the physician 
was not willing to come to vasah, the sadhus had to carry him to the phy¬ 
sician’s house. The Samanas approached him at an auspicious time and 
talked when he was seated happily Sometimes the physicians prescribed 
such medicines and diets for the patients which were difficult to procure 
for the monks In case the pin stcian attended the patient m the uiaisaja 
the monks had to make arrangements foi his bath, food and drink etc. 
Then the question of pa)ing fees worried the sadhus. The gicedy physi¬ 
cian would not be contented without getting his due 1 - and the poor sadhus 
had to provide for it getting it either from the treasuie that one might 
have kept hidden under the caith bcfoic taking to the ascetic life or from 
the unclaimed trcasure-tro\c found in a palace or a well 01 by earning 
by making mechanical swans and such other tov ^. 40 

FAMINE 


There were long famines in the countrv and it was extremely diffi¬ 
cult for the sadhus to get their lawful alms during this period Wc have 
seen how Ajja Yaira used to get alms by magu al practices duimg 
famine and thereby maintained other monks Wc he ar from th eBrhalhalpa 
Bhdsya how the monks fell a prey to women at such limes of distress 
and lived with them as husband and wife 47 
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PROSTITUTES 

Then there were prbstitutes who entered the residence of the Samanas 
during night and invited them to enjoy sexual intercourse Sometimes 
the monks were forced to tie them and keep them there overnight and 
set them free in the morning. If the prostitutes made a case with the 
king, the monks had to appear in the court for self-defence . 48 

WOMEN 

Then we come to women. Throughout the Jain texts the Jain monks 
are warned not to halve any association with women It is stated that as a 
pot filled with lac thrown into fire melts quickly and is destroyed, so the 
monks are lost through association ( samvasa ) with women 49 A woman 
is compared to a poisoned thorn ' 0 and the monks are instructed to avoid 
a woman even if her hands and feet are cut off and her ears and nose 
mutilated .* 1 

But it was no easy matter to have a thorough control over one’s sex 
instinct. After all the monks had to come in contact with women-folk 
They had to go out begging alms to them and preaching them religion 
If a monk was living singly, there were chances of his breaking the law 
and falling into the snares of womdn Sometimes the monks lived together 
with householder^, when the householder’s wives, daughters, daughters- 
in-law, nurses and slave gills approached them and requested them to 
indulge in sexual intercourse with them so that they might have a sttom> 
and illustrious son. 5 * The Suyagadanga beautifully describes a monk, 
who, being absorbed by the passion towards a woman, became subject 
to her. Afterwards the woman scolds him, lifts her foot, and tramples 
on his head, saying “O monk, if you will not live with me as a woman who 
has still her hair, I shall tear it out ; but do not live separated from me” 
Then she asks the monk to bring wood to cook vegetable, to paint 
her feet, to rub her back, to get clothes, food, drink, perfume, collynum- 
box, ornaments, powders, oils, pills, lipsalve, umbrella, slippers, comb, 
ribbon, looking-glass, tooth-brush and various other articles for use If 
the woman got pregnant she ordered her husbands like slaves to fulfil her 
cravings. If a child was born to her, she asked the monk to hold the baby, 
and getting up m the night they both lulled the baby to sleep like nurses, 
and, though they are asjiamed of themselves, they washed the clothes of 
the baby like washerfolk 58 

A number of monks are mentioned who fell into the snares of women 
We have already seen how the monk Rahanemi fell in love with 
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Rajimatl and courted her Then the monk Sambhiiya, who, being touch- 
ed by the hair of the queen Sunanda lost lus self-control and resolved to 
be born as a cahavartin m the next birth as a reward of his penance . 54 A 
similar story is told about the monk Addava who gave up asceticism and 
married a merchant s daughter Aftei his wife gave birth to two sons, 
Addava asked her permission to resume his wandering cai cci But at 
this time his wile was spinning When her child asked hei mother 
what she was doing, she replied that as his fathei wanted to become an 
ascetic, she was spinning in older to support her family Then the child 
tied his father with twelve rounds of a cord and listening his child's 
request Addaya remained in the house foi a further penod of twelve 
years 55 Then we read of the monk Asadhabiii, who, inspite ofhis 
teacher’s warning, abandoned his ascetic life and married the two 
daughters of Visvaikma, an acrobat of R.iyagiha 5(1 


THi: IDTAL OF HIE J UN SAM WAS 

Itis stated in Jam texts that a vl'lhu should not be negligent in hii du¬ 
ties, and it is commendable for him to enter info fire rather than to \ iolate 
his long-cherishecl vow 1,7 But it should be borne in mind that I he ideal 
of sramanahood was nut to be lollowcd literally It is laid down that in 
order to cherish the greater vow one can sacrifice the lesser one , just like 
a merchant who abandons the lesser quantity of wealth in preference to 
the greater quantity 1,8 The Jam &>amanas are strictly warned against 
violating their i ehgious vows, but at the same lime it is stated that the life 
is not without merit and it must be guarded thoioughly even at the risk of 
saHjama (sanamio cppanameca jokkkanto) ,foi, it is said that if a person came 
out safe from the calamity, he could purify himself by making confessions 
(,pacchitla ) and could practise more lehgious tenets v> It is stated that 
one’s body must be guarded with care as it were a mountain, as a mountain 
is the source of water so is the body of leligiou t0 

On many occasions the Niggmlhas oi NigganHiuus were oppicssed by 
wicked kings and ministers Under such cucumstances, failing to 
pacify the oppressor by peaceful means, it was the duty of the Samana 
Sangha to punish the evil-doer propeily It is stated that as Ganakya 
uprooted the Nanda family, or the weaver Naladama the species of ants, 
so a hostile king must not be spared It is laid down that the holy persons 
who help the cause of religion in this way, or those who render help to 
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such holy persons in their enterprise, are entitled to achieve liberation 
within a short period (aciranmoksagamanam) The saint Vinhukumaia 
is cited as an example of a gjeat saviour of Jain religion 61 There 
are other examples when under extreme circumstances the siidhits 
were forced to violate their vows. It is stated that in order to save an 
dcarya from the hands of a robber-leader, a wcak-bodied Samnna might 
declare himself as an dcarya and offer Ins life for the sake of his teacher 13 
We have seen how a monk concealed his disciple in a nunnery when 
the latter was chased by the royal servants Then, if a Srcmv.na failed 
to control his sexual urge he could indulge in sexual enjoyment by way of 
masturbation ® 3 (hatthakamma ), associating with a woman or by visiting 
a public woman by paying fees 04 Similarly at the time of emergency 
the Samanas were forced to take medicine at night and to use hide, bone 
teeth or ivory, nails, hair, goat-dung or cow-unne as medicine 65 But 
as it has been pointed out, this w'as not the usual course of conduct of the 
Samanas. It should be treated as apaiddamarga or exception to the rule 
when a monk under extreme distress had to set aside the vtsaigamdiga or a 
general rule for which he had to undergo a pdyacchilla tc It is stated 
that as ma'gical rfpclls removed the effect of poison, stnnlaih ifMolcnce is 
committed according to law (udftt) puiificd by chanting in.tgu.il fot- 
muke, sacrifice f jamia) and lecit.ttion (]<>pa), it docs not lead to band'll 
result; in this way w r hat is peimissible \koppa) becomes lmpenntssibk 
and vice versa . 91 Thus a Santana could violate the general i ules oniv 
urider exceptional circumstances with the idea of practising greater 
sanjama, i.e , with the idea of doing greater good, which was the ideal of 
&WR/taahood. 


(2) THE SAKKA SAMANAS 

The Sdkya Sramanas aie very frequently refened to in Jam texts 
They were also known as ratlavadas or faccanmjas A discussion between 
Addayaputta and the S.ikyaputrTyas has been already mentioned ‘ i8 The 
Buddhist doctrine of five skandhas is also refei red to 88 The Buddhist 
were known as akriydvddins as we shall see later on 70 The doctrines of 
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Buddha (Buddhasdsariam) have bden included among those false beliefs 
which are said to be the products of false knowledge . 11 As a matter of 
fact, the Sdkya Sramanas were the worst opponents of the Nigganthas, who 
suffered most -at their hands, specially after Mahavlra’s death. 

(3) THE TAVASA SAMANAS 

The institution of hermits or Tdvasas is very old We hear that on 
one of the journeys he made during his ascetic life, Mahavlra put up in a 
hermitage ( dsamapada ) m Moraga Sannivesa 71 Mahavlra came across 
another hermitage iiamed Kanakakhala in Uttaravacala where five 
hiindfed hermits were staying ; 73 still another hermitage is referred to in 
Poyanapura where Vakkalaclri was born 74 

The hermits lived in the forest 75 where they occupied themselves 
either in meditation 01 in sacuficial lites, or in practice of self-torture or 
studying the Svltas containing the texts of their school. Much of their 
time was spent in gathering fruits and roots for their sustenance, or in 
going into villages for alms The Vyaiahdia Bl’d’tya tells us that the Tdvasas 
picked up rice-grams scattered around the mortar (uduhhala), or the thresh¬ 
ing floor (khalaya ) and ate them after cooking Sometimes they collected 
as little quantity ofgrains as could bcheldin aspoon ydarvl) or stick ( danda ) 
or between the thumb and the foi efinger {sanildsaya) or as much as adhered 
to a piece of cloth ( pottiya ) 78 


The Ovdiya n mentions the following classes of Vdnapaltha Tdvasas 
residing on the bank of the Ganges * 

Hottiya —They offered sacrifice. 

Kottiya —They slept on the bare ground 

Pottiya —They belonged to the class of ascetics who wore clothes 
Jamal —They performed sacnfidc 

Saddhai —They belonged to the devotional class of ascetics 
Thdlai —They earned all their belongings with them ( grhitablidnda) 
Humbauttha —They earned a vessel with them ( kundikasiamana ). 
Dantukkhahya 18 —They used their teeth for a mortar, grinding the 
grain to be eaten between their teeth 

Ummajjaka —They bathed taking only a dip 
Sammajjaka —They bathed by taking dips several times 
Nimajjaka —-They remained in water only for a short while 
Sampakkhdla —They rubbed and cleansed their body with mud 


71 

72 

73 
71 
75 
78 

77 

78 


Supia, p 288 
Ava Mr 403 
Aia cu p °79 

Ibid , p 157 ; cl Baha'i Daruclnya in the Dhanmapada 4. IT, p p 2091 
Mu cu % r » 

JO 23 


.Itf, p 170, iNd Mtjn 
Dantolukhahn and wmnjjahi 
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3, P 30 

hrrmits are also mentioned in the Rdmdyana, III, 6*3 
anr\ I/inz-lo nf acrrtir* ire mentioned 
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Dakkhinakulaga —They dwelt on the south bank of the Ganges 
Uttarakulaga —They dwelt on the north bank of the Ganges 
Sankhadhamaga —They had meals after Mowing a conch-shell to keep 
people away 

Kuladhamaga —They blew a conch-shell on the river bank to keep 
people away while they took their meal 
Miyaluddhaya —They killed animals 

Hatthitdvasa —They killed an elephant with arrows and made 
their livelihood by eating its flesh for months together The Hallhitdvasas 
claimed that they committed but one sm, the killing of the elephant in a 
year or so which was counterbalanced by the merit earned by not killing 
other lives dunng this time. They are also mentioned m the Suyagadanga 
According to the commentary, they were Buddhist monks 70 

Uddandaga —They moved about raising their staff They arc i cfer- 
red to along with Bodiya and Sasarakkha mendicants who went about naked 
and used the hollow of their hands as alms-bowl . 80 

Disdpokkhl —They sanctified all sides by sprinkling water and then 
collected flowers and fruits The Bhagavati 81 refers to the royal sage 
Siva of Hatthinapura, who joined the order of the Dadpokkhiyas on the 
bank of the Ganges. He practised chatthama (a fast, broken at the sixth 
meal) and on the day on which he broke fast, he sprinkled the eastern 
quarter, propitiated Soma , the lord of east, and collected bulbous roots, 
leaves, flowers, fruits, seeds and green vegetables Then he returned to 
his hut, cleaned the sacrificial altar ( vedikd) and went to bathe in the 
Ganges He made another altar with grass and sand, kindled a fire bv 
the friction of pieces of wood, and keeping ritualistic paraphernalia by his 
side, offered honey, ghee and rice to the fire Then he prepared earn (obla¬ 
tion), worshipped Vaissadeva and the guests and then took his meal Then 
Siva observed the chatthama fast again and proceeded to the south to pio- 
pitiate Yama, then to the west to propitiate Varuna and finally to the north 
to propitiate Vesamima Somila was another hermit of YanarasI who be¬ 
longed to the same order and was a worshipper of the four dt<ds st 
King Pasannacanda also belonged to the same order; he joined the 
order along with his queen and' the nurse 83 
Vakavan —They put on dress of bark 
Ambuvdu —They lived in water 
Bilavdn —They lived in caves 
Jalavdsl —They remained submerged in water 
Velavdsi —They lived on the sea-coast 
Rukkhamulia —They lived under the trees. 

Ambubhakkhl —They lived by drinking water only. 


70 II, 6 , The Lahtavistara (p. 248) mentions ‘ Hastinata ’ ascetics. 
SO Acd cu p 169. 

« 11 9 

81 Nirya 3, pp 39 ff 
S 3 Ava. cu p. 457. 
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Vaubhakkhi Si —They lived by inhaling air only 
Seidlabhakkhl s *—They lived by eating moss 

Other hermits lived on roots, bulbous roots, peels, leaves, floweis 
and seeds, some on rotten roots, bulbous roots, skin, leaves, flowers and 
fruits , 88 their body became rough due to constant bathing and they 
practised the paftcaggi penance These Tdvasas followed the rules of 
the V&naprastha dsiama Like other ascetics the Tdiasas also moved in a 
body. We hear of three hermits named Kodinna, Dinna and Scvfili, 
who were followed by a body of five hundred disciples each They lived 
on roots, bulbs, decayed leases and moss; they set out to pay a visit to 
Atthavaya 87 

(4) THE GERUYA OR PARIVR AJAKA S VMANAS 

The Panvnljakas or the wanderers were great teachers of the Bi.ih- 
manic lore and were greatly respected throughout the country It is 
stated in the Vosistha Dharmasuha that a Panitdjaka should shave his head, 
clothe himself with one piece of cloth or skin or cover his body with grass 
pulled off by cows or he should sleep on bare ground. 88 They main¬ 
tained their regular monasteries (aiasaha) and they wandered about in a 
body with the object of engaging themselves in conversational discussions 
on matters of ethics, philosophy and vaiious other topics of public interest 
They allowed even women to enter their older. The Oidiya ? 9 gives 
the following descnption of the wandering mendicants 

They were versed in the four Vedas, Ilihdsa , Nigghantu, six Vedangas 
and six Upangas noted already They preached the doctrine of chanty 
(danadhamma), purity (soadhamma) and that of bathing at holy places 
(i titthubhiseya ) According to 1 hem whatever was impure became pure 
by applying mud and washing with water They believed that they 
were pure themselves and by taking bath they would attain heaven 
They never travelled in a cart or a lit'ci, never entrird a lake 01 a aver 
for bathing, never lode on a horse 01 an elephant, ncvci visited the per¬ 
formance of a dancer or a bard, never trampled upon or 1 iibbed the green 
vegetables ( hariatia 1, never indulged 111 talks rcgaiding women, food, 
country, king and thieves, never kepi any costly pots except a boLtlc- 
gourd, wooden or an caithen pot, never put on garments of vaiious 
colours except one pair dyed with rcd-clay \d ham alia), never wore anv 
ornaments except one copper ring ( pavillaya ), never woic any garland 
except a pair of flower canings, nevei besmeared their body with any 
fragrant substance except the clay of the Ganges, and they took only one 
Magadha piastha (a measure used in Magadha) filtered { panpuya ) water 
for drinking purposes 

84 The Ramajana, III, II 13 mentions Mandahami a hermit, who lived on air; also 

Mahabharata (I 90 42) 

85 Cf Lalitaustam, p 218 

38 Cf the ascetic piaclires, in the Die.ha I ppI06f 

37 l tkmi Ti 10,151a 

33 10 <1-11 , also sre Malalasclara, op cit Yol If, p 159 f, Malalha XII 190,3. 

88 Su 38, p. 172. 
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Jain Texts describe some prominent Wandering mendicants and 
nuns who seem to have exercised considerable influence on the public. 
We hear of Ajjakhanda of Kaccayana gotta, who was putting up in 
Savatthi. Once he took his ritualistic paraphernalia viz., triple staves, 
water pot (kundi) , Rosary (kaOcaniyd) , earthen bowl ( karodiya) , seat ( bhisiya ), 
sweeping duster ( kesariyd ), teapoy {channdliyd), hook (ankusaya), ring 
(pavittaya) and the forearm ornament ( kalacika) and'putting on an um¬ 
brella and wearing shoes and dyed robes proceeded to pay a visit to 
Mahavira. 80 Suya was another wandering mendicant who was well- 
versed in the four Vedas, Satthitanta and the Sa mkhya system. He preach¬ 
ed ten kinds of a mendicant’s religion (panwayagadhamma) based on purity 
When Suya arrived in the company of one thousand mendicants in 
Sogandhiya, people set out to pay him reverence with great enthusiasm 81 
Then the Oodiya M describes the mendicant Ammada and his seven disci¬ 
ples. It is said thaf Ammada and his disciples did not pay respect to 
any other deity except the Arhat and they attained heaven after death 
Ammada sojourned in Kampillapura and he received alms from hundred 
houses (gharasaya). He observed the chatthamachattha fast with his alms 
stretched and his face turned towards the sun. He never accepted food 
which was prepared for him or brought for him or set aside for him or 
cooked for him ; neither he was allowed to eat food, meant for famine- 
stricken persons, for rich persons, or roots, bulbs, fruits, seeds and green 
vegetables Once the seven disciples of Ammada were travelling from 
Kampillapura to Purimatala in summer; they arrived m a dense forest 
and felt extremely thirsty They did not get water to drink and so setting 
aside their ritualistic paraphernalia they went to the sand of the Ganges 
and by giving up food and drink submitted to pdovagamana. Puggala is 
mentioned as another mendicant who sojourned in 63 Alabhiya We 
have already referred to the nun Cokkha who was wandering about in 
the company of other nuns in Mithila 

Besides, other panvrdjakas are mentioned 84, — 

Caraka 95 It is said that they begged alms while moving in company 
{dhativa.ha.ka) and they moved on while eating. They accepted cleansed 
[dhdvita) alms and put on a lion-cloth ( kacchotaka ). It is said that these 
mendicants were the direct descendants [sum) of Kapilamuni. 36 These 
mendicants got up in the morning and swept the shrines of Skanda and 


30 Bhag 2-1. 

31 Ndya 5, p 73 ff 

H SyW Ambattha, a learned Brahmin is referred to in the Dlgha I, pp 87 fl 
04 Arm Si! 20, Niiyii Ti 15 

61 Caraka u mentioned in the Biliailaranyaka upam ad where it denote- a winilmuq 
student (Vedic helix I, p 256), 

39 Panna Ti II, 20 p 405; also cf. Acd cu p. 205, 
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other deities, anointed them and burnt incense in the temple The 
Vyavahdra Bhd<tya records religious discussion between a Caiako and the 
Ksullakas ss 

Cirika —The\ picked upiags fiom the load side, 1 or accoruing to 
^another interpretation their leligious leqmsites were made of cloth 

Cammakhandta —They put on a dress of hide 01 their leligious requisi¬ 
tes were made of hide 

Bhikkahunda —Thcv would eat nothing except what had been 
obtained by alms and would not take cow-milk etc , they are considered 
as identical with the Buddhist monks 

Panduranga or Panda) a ga —Ihey bcsmeaicd their body with ashes , 
they were Saiva mendicants According to the Nisilha t u>nt, m how¬ 
ever, thedisciples ol Gosila wcic 0 tiled Pamlatabhikkiiu The An ogad- 
vdra curni identifies them with the S aia akkhit s'uyaska) Bnikhlnn 1 1 

Then the\ wtu othci BaHiui^a^i 1 
Sankfia —They followed the Simkhv r s\,trm 
Joi —Thc\ followed (Ik 't ng 1 sWun 

KaLita Kipiliw s tin 11 lord lhc\ lolljwed the 'thustii Simkhja 
system 

B/uiu<a I In v w«K tin dtsuplt Bhigu 

Hamsa ll "—fins liud m mount mi < aves, loads, humitagfs, shnnes 
and gardens and cntcied a village onlv to beg 

Paiamahamsa lM —Thcv lived on mcr banks, the confluence of 
streams, aVid discarded clothes befoie they died 

Bahudaga 103 —Thc\ lived one night in a village and five nights in a 
town 

Kuduvaja 103 —They lived in then own house and considered getting 
victory ovei gtced illusion and egotism as their goal 

KanhapaniUijaga —They woishippcd the P/didjana 104 

() mi \jivn v s\ma\\s 

The Older oi the djiitkas is of oldei standing than that of Gos da him¬ 
self, who is consideied as the third leadei of the sect 105 It is evident from 
the Bhaga<jali l0b thal the histoiy of the Ijhikas commenced one bundled 

>1 Ava Ti p 87 38 2, 23a 

88 The Digha I, p 16G also mentions, such ascetics (/ w uhulti ) 

180 p 865, also mentioned in the com ol the Dhammaj ds (I\, p 8) 

181 p 12 10- 0 a 38, p 172 

10* Also Hanbhadra Snddarsanasasmiccay a p 8a V S l 1 )" 1 Bomba\ , mcnlioii<'<l m the 

Hindu religion as well, see R hgi n of the Hindu , V ol I p 231 f bv II II 

Wilson, London IS62 

W* Kan lu (oi Kanna) rvai akanuu Vnba’a Pu sail (ilso met tioned in thi Iherigalha 
(116), 3/ ifuilha I 114 u) K t ill idi\ is ma (also in the hcnhadi ajana Jitaha IV 
pp, 83 87 , Mat lhi,l lit 45 Dc\ agut m andNi ivaaicmentitnidasBrinmamcal 
l lcndicants (0 / )b p 172) 1 hen Sclai Sasil n (or Masilnri) Is iggai I'haggai, 

Vidthi Rayai iya Rajai ima and Bila \\'■ r e the Khittisa mrndi< ints (ibid^ 

185 Ma/jlitmu I, pp 724, 238 Toi a treatment ol tin subject sec Dr llama The Aimlas , 

also Pre-Buddhist Indian Philos j! ,jp 217 318 bv the the same author, also Law, 
Historical Cleaning r pp 171 10r 17 
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and seventeen years before Gosala. It is stated that Gosala lived twenty 
two years in the body of Enejjaga, twenty one in that of Mall ar am a, 
twenty in that of Manfliya, nineteen in that of Roha, eighteen in that of 
Bharaddaja, and seventeen in that of Ajjuna Goyamaputta. 

Gosala was well-versed in the eightfold Mahammitlas which he learn¬ 
ed from the six Disacara ascetics. It seems that other Ajivika Samanta also 
were adepts in this science, and so we are told that Ajja Kalaya, a gicai 
Jain saint, learned this science from them. 10T 

Another characteristic of the Ajivika Sramanas was that they practiced 
severe penance. The Thdndnga 108 mentions four kinds of austeutics 
practised by them such as severe austerities, fierce austerities, abstention 
from ghee aind other delicacies and indifference to pleasant and unpleasant 
food. The Ovaiya ™ 9 describes the following classes of the Ajlviya t 
those who begged food at every second house, third house, fouitli 
house, sixth house, seventh house, those who acfcepted lotus-stalk only 
those who begged in every house, those who did not beg if there was a 
flash of lightning, and those who practised penance by entering big earth¬ 
en vessels ( uttiydsamana ). The Ajivika Siamanas lived alone, user] cold 
water, lived on seeds, accepted things prepared for them, had intcicom e 
with women, 110 and wandeied about naked (ndgnyadhdimam) 111 

THE LAY FOLLOWERS OF THE AjIVIYAS 

The names of the twelve adherents of the Ajivika faith aie gnen as 
follows :— 

Tala, Talapalamba, Uvviha, Samviha, Udaya, Namudava, Nam- 
mudaya, Anuvalaya, Saukhavalaya and Kayaraya They con'-idcicd 
Arhat Gosala as their God, were devoted to their parents, abstained fiom 
five kinds of fruits viz , umbara, vada, boia, sataia and pilankhu , ga\c up 
eating roots, bulbous roots, onions and maintained themselves by tiadc 
which did not involve killing and by means of uncastrated bulls They 
did not indulge m the fifteen occupations mentioned above ni T he potter 
Saddalaputta 113 and his wife Halahala are mentioned as other lay follower s 
of the Ajlvikas Savitthi and Polasapura seem to be the centres of activities. 
of the Ajlvikas where an Ajlviya- hall is mentioned. 114 

DOCTRINES 

From the story of Saddalaputta we learn that according to the doc¬ 
trine of Gosala Mankhaliputta, there is no such thing as exertion 01 laboui 

107 Pancakalpa curm, after S B. M , p 260 

103 4 309 , cf .Watwuttha Jalaka (I, No, 144), p 493. 

Su 41, p 196 
no Ibid II6 7f 

l'l Bhag Ti 1 2 p 87. Makkliah Gosala is enumerated as one of the six teat hi ot niiour 
others being PuranaKas3apa,AjitaKcsakambli, Pakudhakaccayana,Safija>aIlclatth)putia 
and Nafaputta, see Digha I, p 48ff 
u* See supra, p 106 
ll* Ui'd 7. 

U» Ibid. 
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or power of vigour 01 human strength, hut that all things arc caused by 
destiny which is unalteiably fixed n ° The Sfnagadanga lcfcrs to the 
doctrine oimyatndda, accoi ding to which pleasuie and pain aienoLcaused 
by the souls themselves, noi by otheis, but the individual souls cxpeiiuicc 
them , it is the lot assigned to them by destinv 116 

GOSALA AND HIS ASSOCIATION WITH MAH VV IRA 

The Bhagaiati gives the following details of the life of G os a la — 

Gosala Mankhahputta was bom in the settlement Saiavana in the 
cow-shed of a Brahm ira Gosala’s fathci was called mankhali bcc.iusc he 
was a mankha or mendicant who went about begging alms bv showing a 
picthre which he cauud in his hand Once he came to Saiavana and 
look refuge duntig the 1 un\ reason in iln low sin d wlieie his wife bon 
himason Since the child w 1 bom in a <m, sin d 1 yihu'a) hew 1 called 
by the name of Gosala Gosala gu w up and having leauu the piofe- ion 
of a mankha , went about begging Onec In aimed m RAagiha and put 
up in a vvcavci’s shed ( lantumld ) 111 Naland 1 \boul that time Mahavir 1 
also was glutting up thei e In the coui se of his stay tlieie, Gos'da obsei v ed 
extraordinary respect being paid to Mahavlia and requested him to make 
him his disciple Once they vveic ti a celling togethci fiom Siddhattha- 
gama to Kummagama , on their way they passed a laigc sesame plant 
On seeing it Gosala asked Mahavlra whether the plant would peush or 
not The lattei replied that the plant would peitsh, a.id the seeds would 
form in vessels I.atci on, however, this piophccy of Mahavlia came to 
be true In the meantime, Mahaviia and Gosala passed on to Kumma¬ 
gama wheie thev met the ascetic \ esiyayana who was sitting with up¬ 
raised arms and upturned face in the glaic of I he sun while his bodv was 
swarming with he c Gos'ila teased him, wh< icupon ^ is>v i> in 1 aMcmpt- 
ed to strike Gosala with Ins m igic powc , known as Itjohwa, bul Mahavlia 
interposed his own magic and s ivccl Gosala I In 11 M ili.'v 11a explained 
Gosala the coui sc to obtain the magic ponci Slioitly afteiwaids Maha- 
viraand Gosala ictuincd to 'sidclliUih. g ini 1 and parsed I be sanm sesame 
plant. At this time theie arose a diflciuicc ol opimoi with lcg ud to the 
plant and Gosala scpaiated liom Mahlvlia Gos da followed the coui sc 
of asceticism, and aftn six months acquit cd tlie magic pow ei s ITc then 
professed himself as a Jina, and bccimc the head of a sect called the 
Ajimyas. Their chic! centic was Savatthi wliciclivecltlic woman H lahala, 
potter by caste, a lay disciple of the \fuiyas Once Gos da v' as staying 
in her shop in the twenty Jouithyeai ollns a-cctic lilc when the 1 Dhdtaias 
came to visit him At this time M dilvna alsow is staving in S iv itlhi, 


111 Ibtdh, p 44 cl p >i where il w sslntcdtlnt cLidiii.ru Ges 'i thei is iio 

cause for the depi i\u> oil cinqs, it c) I ecornc furc will eu l ip t u 11 const Nollnm, 
depends on human lHoi l fot thuc is no such thine; ns [tmu 01 ern^v <>i liuman 
cvertion or human stiength I\li> thing lhat thinksoi even thinef ill 11 lines 1 destitute 
of power 01 energ) Then \ aninq conditions are clue to fnlr dim tin iionnit nts and 
then own natuie 
» ls 2. 2-3 
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and he related the above account of Gosala’s life and denied his claim to 
JjnahooA. When Gosala heard this he was greatly anhoyed He called 
Ananda, a disciple of Mahavlra an'd told him that,if his teacher ever r amr 
m his way, he would destroy him by his magic power Ananda went to 
Mahavlra and told him what Gosala had said. Mahavlra admitted 
Gosala’s power, but added that it could have no effect on an Aihat , 
because the magic powers of the latter were still greater He fui thcr told 
Ananda to forbid his followers to hold any intercouise with the heretical 
Gosala. In the meantime Gosala with his followers went to Mahavua 
and said that his pupil, Gosala Mankhahputta, is long since dead, while 
he was really Udayi K.uii<JiyayanIya He then proceeded to explain m 
detail his theories and enumerated his own seven births. In reply Maha¬ 
vlra told him that he acted like a thief imagining that he could noi lie 
recognised. Gosala now getting angry, began to abuse Mahiiviia and 
destroyed las two disciples by means of his magic power Now (Ins d.i 
shot forth his magic power of destruction against Mahavua, and declan d 
that he would die of bilious fever within six months But Malm h a 
replied that he would yet live sixteen years longer, while on the contraiy. 
Gosala’s magic power would recoil on him and that he would polish of 
bilious fever within seven days. The rumour of this dispute spiead 
through the town and there was much discussion among the people as to 
whose threat would prove true Now Mahavlra told his ascetics that thc\ 
might go to Gosala and wony him with questions and discussions Gosala 
returned to Halahala’s shop, where m the delirium of fever, he g.u c him¬ 
self up to drinking, singing, dancing, soliciting Halahala, and spnnkhng 
himself with cool muddy water, On this Mahavlia took occasion to 
explain his followers that the magic power discharged by Gosala was 
powerful enough to cause the destruction of the people of the sixteen 
traditional janapadas. At this time a layman of the Ajlviya sect, happened 
to go to visit Mankhaliputta, but observing him m his delirious stale Jic 
felt ashamed and wanted to retire quietly, but the theras about Mankhah¬ 
putta called him to stay Later on feeling certain of his dealh Mankhah¬ 
putta instructed his theras to bury him after his death with every mai k of 
honour and to proclaim publicly that with him the last TlAhankani had 
passed away 

But, as the Jam canons would make us believe, at the last 
moment, overwhelmed by the sense of his evil deeds, he declared that 
Mahavlra alone was the true Jina and that Mankhali himself was a wicked 
man, and that his theras should bury him with every mark of cbshonoui 
and publicly proclaim his shame Gosala died and was born as a deva m 
the heaven. It is said that m course of time he would attain salvation m 

Ajivika an important sect 

It seems from the Jain and Buddhist records that the sect of the Ajivi- 
kas was an important sect and the Ajivikas exercised considerable Hi¬ 


nt Phag, 15 , Dr, Hoernle’s appendix to Uvasagadasao. 
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fluence in Indian society 118 The contents of the Dttthiuiya in the u W<ft l19 
mention the eighty eight Anitas out of winch twcnlv two ,iu said to 
have followed the tiadltion of the A)takas and twenty two those oi the 
Terdsiyas, who were the disciples of Gosala accoidmg to Vbhayadeva 1! “ 
There is no wondci if Mahnua wcic influenced by Gosala’s doctiines rl 
Unfortunately, no autliontative statements recoidmg the tenets of th' 
Ajlvikas have come foith so fai, foi which we have to depend solely on the 
Jain and Buddhist rccoids 1 he Older of the Ajuikai is thiice mentioned 
in the edicts of king \soha whose gtandson Dasaiatha gave them some 
cave dwellings at the N gaijumandBa.abai hills Then Vaiahamihaia 
(about 550 \ D ) mentions this sect as one of the seven sects of Ins time 
In the Nisitha curm 8th rentui y) as pointed out above, the Pandaiabhikkhus 
are identified with the disciples ofGos la Silanka (876 A D ) identifies 
the Ajlvikas with ihc Digamhaias, both being the followers of 23 Gosala, 
andBhattotpala (lie comment itoi of the Bthajjataka identified them with 
the Ekadandins 1 3 
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llir 1 OUR GRl \I SCHOOLS 


The Svyagadaiga dcsciibcs the foui heictical ciccds of the time of 
Mahavira, which aic Ktuyam [Kujd Ada ), Ikinyam Akriyd^dda), Anndnam 
(Ajndnazada ) and Vim) am (1 a a]aidda) u ^ 
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Buddha considercd Mikkhah ns ihc m m chngeious cf the huciical teacheis { bifftttara 
} U) 

Su "SI 

Sama h 11 p $ha 1 It wish, arccichng l ihc Ai/'fii tra (s p 22*sa) the Tera tyas 
were the desccndmis c( M 1 h irjii 

Cf Jacobi S II T'\l\ p if lI c ugid inks fcim cl n part of the ancient * 
cieed of Jainism and Mahavn might hut bouuwcd Lliem fiom the lcelakns oi J\i; 
zranthas the followers oi Gosd wall whom he is sai 1 to have lived foi mv vcait 
Pi of Jacobi has also pointed at it cmblancts between the doit inc of Jains and that 
of Gosala (1) boLli bilicvc m t all < 1 iss s cl living beinc,s possess lift (2) both have 
the division of mini ils u oictnuj l > tiic i si uh i having tnc tnsc two senses 
etc ($) both b lievc in da dxliinc oi six Ic y (ibi / p WX) 

Suya li I t 

ivalyan \iji\a S U M p _sl t l)i \ ndu i U3 at s notes p 23‘J f This 
sect is also mentu ned jii the S uth Indnn him up icns i Raj i tin C cl t king of the 1 Jlh 
century af Ihc \ lki immi But tin** s i mist ik I his msciiption is meant loi the 
Diqcunbaui Jams in l not ioi the lji ika Ihc sect of the J// iki was no moze in 
existence duiing this pc nod and because the salhus oi the 1 i it as and the Di^ambard 
both went about nal cel jnc was conveniently identified with the olhci (ibid). 

I 12 l 
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kriyayAda 

Kriyd denotes the existence of soul (jwa) and those who admit the 
existence of soul are called Kriyavditns , la5 It is stated that one who 
knows the tortures of beings below in hell, one who knows the influx 
of sin and its stoppage, one who knows misery and its annihilation is 
entitled to expound the kriyavada . 1M Knyavada comprised one hundicd 
and eighty schools 1S7 


akriya\Ada 

The Akriyai’ddnis deny the existence of the soul etc, for according to 
them every thing is of a momentary existence and a state conies to an end 
the moment it comes into existende, and therefore it can not have any 
knyd. They are identified with the Buddhists, who hold the doctrine of 
ksamkavada 188 Akriydvddins were alsij called Viruddhas, since they held 
the doctrines opposite to othei heretics. 119 Akriydidda, it h said. <nm- 
prised eighty four schools 130 


ajnWwada 

The JjMnavid'Hi den) the necessity 01 nnpoilanct ol kucmltdgt tu 
attain salvation, since there is assertion of contradictory statements m it 181 
It comprised sixty seven schools 138 

Ibid 1 'li, p 208 

1*8 Ibid. 1.12, p 223a This, definition ot hniaiada u applied to Jamb thenisdvi.' Hn- 
ever, it may be noted that according to Si/drjta (Suya Ti p. 218a). AruAa/.i s h< Id 
that action (A nya) alone leads to liberation men though it be unarcomoamcd 1st nah’ 
knowledge and right faith; also cf. Uttara Ti IS p 230 cf also Utg'iVaia I\ 
pp. 180-181 wheie Maliavira is represented as an exponent ol the doctnne ot fur - til 1 
activity (A nydidda) 

1*1 Ibid II 2 10. There are nine categories njna a.raia. bandha. *aiit tii’ ’ i ar. 

moA^n, punya and papa Each of them mav be regarded as n atah. and p<t du h 
mlya and anifju with regard to tala, Isiara alma, titjalf and s^abhdia Thus In mult pil¬ 
ing 9 x 2 x 2 x 5 we have one hundred and eighty possible schools of f.rn • "tli'ii 
(Suya Ti 1. 12, p 208a) 

Suya 12--1-8 The Thd (8 COT) gives the eight divisions of the Ahud d.r r Vac t' 
(phomsls), Anegdiai (plurahsts), Miyaiai (extensiomsts), Ximmiyaiai (coMnogoni't') 
Samuccheattiarh (anmhilatiomsts), hijaiai (elemalists), and jYfl banti Turning 1 oi 
(matenahsts), cf the same method of classification in the BrahmajaU sutta < 1 the 
Digha. (Barua Pre-Buddhist Indian Philosophy, p 197). In Buddhist works I’slu- 
dhakaccayana’s doctrmc is alja called akiriyd.ada (Law, Historical Gleanirg' p 3l) 

1,3 .fna Su. 20 , .Vqjrj. Ti 15 p 194a, Oia 38 p. 109. 

IW Leaving out punya and papa take the sev cn categories. Each of them mi' hcngrrtJu 
t.alaAa (subjccuve) and pa rat ah (objective) with regard to A ala Isu'ra at na ' '• 
siabhdia and isdncchatah (cf Sietasialara up 1 2). Thus b\ mullipl' mg i v v t ' 
hav c eighty four divisions (Suya TV 1 ■ 12 p 209). 

Suya. 1,12. 2. 

1S1 There are nine categories each one of which may be regarded as sat, asa' sail at 
araktaiya, sada<aktaiia, aiadaiaktmya and sadasadaiaktaiya, which come' to 9 i 7-h'l 
to these may be added sat a sat nnt» ef and fl.nA/aiva which g.vi'U'sivtv sevi n'th f 'oh 

(Siyra. Ti 1. 12, p 209) 
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VINAYuA d V 

They are also railed as Vamayikas or Avimddhas 133 The) do not 
accept external rules of ceremony,but uphold the supremacy of reverence 
as the cardinal virtue leading to perfection 134 The upholders of this 
faith paid equal reverence to god, king, monk, elephant, horse, cow, 
buffalo, goat, jackal, crow, crane, crocodile and olheis 135 By paying 
reverence to god or master, ascetic, man, and aged persons, mfenor% 
mother or father by body, mind, speech and gifts, the school is divided 
into thirty two (8 x 4 ) divisions 130 

We have already referred to Vesayana, a Yinayaiddi who w as pi actising 
panamapavajjd with his arms uplifted when Mahavira and Gosala aimed 
in Kummagama 1,7 Mauryaputra Tamah of Tamahttl was another 
Vinayavadi, who had a wooden begging pot in which lie iecci\ed 1 ice fiom 
every class of people He washed his rice twenty one times and bv paying 
reverence to cum-,, dogs, cdnddlas etc , practised the pdndind paiajjd 13s 
Then purana is said to ha\o practised the ddndml pavajjd He chcided his 
almsintofour parts one was gi\en to travellcis, anothci lo 11 cm sand 
dogs, a thud to fish .md toitoises and the icmaming pa it lie kept loi 
himself 130 

Then wc had \aiious olhu n hgious skis, 14 " which base bun ai- 
ranged here alphabetically 

Attukkosiya— They belonged to the class of ascetics who were pioud 
of themselves. 141 

Bhuikammya —They admimsteieel ashes to the people suffciing from 
fever etc 143 

Bhujjo bh’tjjo kouyakdiaka— They administered auspicious baths for 
procuring good luck 143 They aie also known as Abhiogias m 

Candid a vaga —Thcvhad hangers (s ikkaka) as their ritualistic paiapher- 
nalia. 145 


* 33 Odd op cit y Ndyd op at Anruddhakas are mentions cl in the Anguttara III, p 276 
13* Suya 1 2 2 f 
135 See inha 

1 90 Suya Ti 1 12, p 200a 
137 j[ va yfu 4 Q 4 

!38 Bhag 3 1 , cl the piacticcoi KaUno a gvnmosophist ol laxila who left India with 
Alexander and burned himself ali\o on a funcial pile at Sousa He was so called 
because in saluting those he met he used the wot J hail (McGiindk 7 he ituanon 
of Alexander the Gieat p 386 ) 

’30 Bhag 3 2 Foi other schools in the Sityagadanga see Beclnidas’s ailiclc in the Purd- 
lattia (3 2 p 112 fl) 

140 For other sages such as \ akkalaorl, Vsiladcvala, Divavana, Paiasara Narada, Bahuka, 
Matanga and olhcrs, see lubhasna and S magadanga (3 4 2 fl) \11 those sagts wcic 
highly honouicd bv the Jains and according to them tliev attained salvation 
1 Ova Su 41, p I DO 
in Ibid 
1 *3 Ibid 
*4 ^ Bhag 1 2 

bl Suva \u 7 *)0, p 134, Brh film 1 28S0 Cakiataiay aic me litioncd in the Bhaial 1 « 
\dfyasdstra 17 30, also cl Baudhayana (111 1, *>) 
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Dagasoyariya —An adherent of the Dagasogariyas , also known as 
Suwddi, who took bath after cleaning his body sixty four times if touched 
by anybody, is mentioned. 146 Mention is made of a Dagasoyariya 
ascetic who was putting up in the Ndrdyana kottha m Mathura After 
breaking his three days fast he pretended to have taken cow-dung , he 
never uttered the word itthi (woman) and observed silence People were 
so much attracted by his practices that they offered him robes, food and 
drink. 247 According to Malayagiri, however, these ascetics were the 
followers of the Samkhya religion. 148 

Dhammacintaka —They studied religious books, 148 and contemplated 
on the Dharmasamhitas composed by Yajnavalkya and othei sages and 
acted accordingly. 160 

Glyarai —They devoted themselves to songs and the pleasures of 
love. 161 

Goama 1M —They earned a living by making a young bull painted 
and decorated with cowries in his neck, performing tricks of lour lung 
feet etc , 15S and created amusement lor the people 154 These dstchts 
lived on rice 155 

Govvaia —They behaved like a cow and m order to support then 
bovine character they followed a cow wherever it went, grazed, dmnk 
water, returned home and slept They lived only on grass and lca\ es 1 '■ 
Kammdrabhikkhu —They led a procession with idols [devadronivdhaka) 17 
Kucciya —They grew beard and moustaches. 168 
Parapanvdiya —They spoke ill of other ascetics 168 
Pindolaga —They remained very dirty and their body which was an 
abode of lice emitted a foul smell 200 A pindolaga is said to have crushed 
himself under a rock on the mountain Vebhara 161 

Sasarakkha —They were adepts ih casting spells etc , and stoiccl dust 
for the rainy season 168 They moved about naked, and used their hollou 
of hands as alms bowl 183 

141 Acd cu p 21 

i« Ibid p 163 

148 Pinda Mr Ti. 314 

149 Ova Su 38, p 168 

150 Anu SO 20, p 21a 

Hi Ova 38, p 171 , Panna II, 20, p 403. 

is* Gotcmakas are mentioned in the Auguttara, III, p 276. 

163 Such bulls are even today common sight in Maharastra. 

154 Ova SC 38, p 1G8 Anu op cit 

*55 Ndva lo, p 194a 

168 Ova op. at, Nay a. op at, Anu. op at, The Majjhima, I, p 387 1 and its commen¬ 
tary also refer to Govatika ascetics , also see IMilaaUara (p. 218) 

151 Brh Bhd 3 4321 

158 jBrh Bhd 1 2822, ogha Mr 83. According to Pt Nathuram Picnu the IiSrcaka 

monks belonged to the Digambara sect (Anekanta, Aug -Sept, 1914) 

159 Old, su 41, p 196, in the Bhag (1 2) they are also spoken as Kibbuiyai 

180 Suya cu p 144 

181 Uttara cu. p 138 A pindolaga was highly respected and famous membu o( the Budd¬ 

hist order (Matanga Jdtaka, IV, No 497), p 375 , also the com on the Suita Mpatn 
II, 514 ff. 

Hi Brh Bhd I 2819, 3 4252. 

168 See supra, p. 204 
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Vdnimaga—' They were greedy of food and begged alms by exhibiting 
themselves to the devotees of Sdkya etc 164 The} put themselves in a 
pitiable state and m older to divert the attention of the donors spoke pleas¬ 
ing words. 165 

Vanbhadiaka —The\ lived on water 01 moss and engaged themselves 
in bathing and washing their feet 1Cb 

Vdnkkala —They washefd their pot with mud twelve times ln 
Then various other classes of ascetics are mentioned lcs Some belicv ed 
in abstention from acids, salt, garlic, onions, young camel’s milk, beef and 
liquors as the path of perfection 183 Some lived m woods, huts, near the 
villages, piactised secret lites and never abstained fiom killing living 
beings. They dcclaied “I am not to be punished, toi mented or depnvcd 
of life because I am a Br.ihmana, Sudns nnl) must be put to -iich fates 
because they aie mean and low ' 17 ° J hen (line wcip \ anon nuns such 
ascatikdjpvmiijiLiyLipulihi lutnmuhii bhagnai ami iholilt tinv moved 
in the counti\ ol binilhu 111 luge numbns 1 1 


POPULAR DEITIES 
III 

Religion in its essence is based more on inLuition and emotion than a 
rational attitude of mind It is with the help of religion that man tried 
to explain natuial forces and phenomena ol the universe by imagining 
the existence ol cvei present agencies which, he thought, conliolled the 
cosmic system Thus came into being the woikshop ofvaiious gods and 
goddesses and ancestral spmts which wcie supposed to be the controlleis 
of the universe 

The wo 1 ship of vauous deities in India is quite ancient 175 Jam 
texts mention the festivities (maha) in honoui of iD huh, (2) 
Khanda , ( 3 ) Rvdia, ( 4 ) Mukmda, (i) Siva, [hj Vesamvia, H) Naga, (8) 
Jakkha, ( 9 ) Bhiijn, (10) Ajjii and (11) Kcntahrmi 173 IVc shall deal 
with them one bv one 

10 * Ptnda Yir 444 f 

ns Thd Ti 5 174 al o \i cu 11 p sBi Da (i [ l'J> 
in# Suya Vr 7 VI p 111 
181 Bth Bha 1 17JS 

188 Bloonficld dcscnbts asc lies who piactised dlioutns vpioksso who licit smitten b> 
love, who wcie speeds gluaonous, oi othuwis uuois and who shamed VHCliusiu 
(7 4 0 S \ol 44 pp -’02-42) 

168 Su} i ] 7 111 and com 

U0 Ibid, It 2 2S cf also fil ah jatn'a (II >0 24(>) p 2C2 ( Mnhalodht Jataka 
(No 728) V P 2*0 
”1 Bth Bha 4 7441 

U8 There wue inni?cs of (fods and ipxkltssrs in 11 c dd}s of P i nn wIkIiwiu iscdfoi lli< 
puip sl ofmahing a living (Gopmath /umciit oj Hindu hmn^mph), introduction) 
U8 x a y a s, p 100, Bhat, 2 1 Ihi Lahtaintaia (p 120) mentions ihe images of Srn, 
SUnda, Jvdrajana, Kubera Candia S ana, Vaisiiuana, Sakra, Brahma and Lokap&lg, 
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(1) INDAMA1IA 

The Indra is a vedic god of great antiquity and is the chief of all 
other gods He is famous for mtemperence and adultery. 114 In the 
Kalpasutra Indra enjoys divine pleasures m the heaven m company ol 
various gods, eight chief queens, three assemblies, seven armies, seven 
commanders-m-chief, 115 and the body-guards ( dyarakkha) 110 Indramahu 
was most prominent among all other mahas in ancient days 117 

The Niditha curni 113 refers to the four great festivals ( 'mahdmaha ), viz , 
Indamaha, Khandamaha, Jakkhamaha and Bhuyamaha , which weie cele¬ 
brated on the full-m6on days ( punmma ) of dsddha 17B , asoya, katliya and 
cetta months successively when people passed their time in eating, drinking, 
dancing, singing, arid visiting friends 

The festival of Indra was celebrated with great pomp The Ullaui- 
dhyayana commentary refers to the celcbution of this festival by king 
Dummuha in Kampillapura. The banner of Indra 1 IndakeuY * 0 ;ir 
raised amidst loud and auspicious cries, which was flagged with ulnn 
bannets adorned with a number of little bells, coVeied with beauiiful 
wreaths and garlands, decorated with a siting of jewels and decked with 
pendent mass of various fruits Then the dancing girls peifoimccl then 
dancte, poetic compositions were sung, people danced, wonderful feats 
were shown by jugglers, betals were served, water mixed with camphor 
and saffron was sprinkled, large gifts were given and drums were sounded, 
and thus the seven days weie passed in great rejoicing and revelry Then 
approached the full-moon day when the king worshipped the bannci of 
Indra with great pomp and ceremony with flowers, garments, 1 ’ 1 etc 

iiC Se' Hopkins, Epic Mythology, p 135, cl Brh Blifi (1 1850-1859) where India sedund 
the wife of sage Udanka, who cursed him and as a result or which Indra buamc 111 
guilty of murder of a Brahmana (bambhajaj jhd) Indra went to Kurukscira hut the 
bambhaoajjha followed him there Later on, the gods came down from hcaien 
divided the bambhavajjha into four parts, namely menstruation of women, passing mine 
in water, drinking wine of a Brahmana and seduction of the wife of a sage and 
took him to the hea\en Foi the legend of Udanka see MahalV’d \ aiu 204 1 
u 5 Hannegamisi was one of the commandcn-in-rhicf ( pnyatidmydhuai) of iheuli.ltal 
infantry of Indra, who played an important part in the conception and birih Irgi nd ol 
Mahavira (Kalpa su 2 26) 4 his deitv is also mentioned in the Antagada ( I p 12 ) and 

is connected wich the procreation of children. 

>18 i 13 

l” According to a Jam legend, Bharata was the first founder of this festival II is said 
that Indra gave Bharata his finger decked with ornaments with which the latter cch- 
brated the eight days festivals in honour of Indra (Ana cu p 213), cf also Hopkins 
op at , p 125 Indramaha is also mentioned by Bhasa (Pusalkar, Bhasa, a study ch XIX 
p 440 f) , also the Kathdsaritsagara (Vol VIII, pp 144-53), Mahdbhdrala (I, Ot 33) 
also see Dr Vasudeva S Agrawala’s article in the A" V Rangatwami Aiyangai tommrnmi- 
ttim Vol p 480 f 
i >8 19, p 1174. 

118 In Lada, however, Indramaha was celebrated on the full-moon day ol n in aim ( \isi(ha 
cu ibid) According to the Rdwdyana (IV 16 36), it was celtbialed on the lull-moon 
day of asmn in the countr) of Gauda This festival was celebrated when ranis, iun 
over and the roads were fit for war on the new-moon’s day^ (Hopkins, op a I p 1351) 
180 Indalatthi is also mentioned in the Ndya I, p 25, Bhag 0 6, also Mahdbha Mi 
49 12 , the image of Inda (Indapajmd) is mentioned with a thunderbolt in hand 
(Dkarmmapada A, I, p 280) 

Hi 8, p. 136, 
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the deities Naga Bhuya, Jakkha, Inda, Khanda, Rndda, Sua and Vaamam 
every caturdasi, asiami, amdvasa and pummel as a resujt of which she 
gave birth to a son, who was called Dev adinna (given by gods) 218 The 
Jakkhas are also said to have cured diseases The Pin da PUivvUi lcfcrs 
to the shrmc of Manibhadra Jakkhn which lay outside the town oi Samilla 
in a garden and was furnished with an assemblv-hall , sahhtl) We are 
told that once small-pox broke out m the town and people piaycd to the 
Jakkha In course of time the trouble subsided and the citizens besmeared 
the hall with cow-dung every astaml and othci days 218 The Jakkhas 
were also believed to detect the unchastity of women 220 The JakUas 
Punnabhadda and Manibhadda seem to be inoic popului to them 
offeungs of food (n<ifandpiuda) wcic made 221 

So far the beneficial aspect of the Jakkhas 1 ' 1 has been Uaicd but 
they could also be evilly disposed 1 hey caused tioublc to the people 
and often weie satisfied after killing them We hcai ofSulipam Jakkha 
•who used to kill pcisons who stayed m Ins shunc It is said that his shnne 
was built on the bones of the dead bodies 22,3 Suiappiva was another 
Jakkha who was painted every ycai and after the painting was oiei, lhe 
person who painted him was lolled by thcdeitv 224 A Jakkha is mentioned 
who was satisfied aftci feeding the Jam sddhvs at night and thus violating 
their vows. 226 Then obsts-'on by spn its \ Jakkhat’s'nho) 11 '* jalayed an im¬ 
portant pait m the life of the people We hum aheady refened to the 
garland-makci Ajjunava, who obscs'-cd b\ the Jakkha. killed six gangsters 
and his owm wife with the Hon mace which he held m his hand 2:7 The 
Jain monks and ihe nun" U o were oVcvecl by the Jakkhas and weic ticat- 
ed by exorcism ! Bhvji.tjjf ! ‘ v Then the north and ea"l quartciswcre 
believed to be tb° haunt i > places of the Jakkhas 228 'uandapuia was 
supposed to be ihe ,d id >1 th Ja r 'f ’ 10 r l lien in Golla a s'uklv 
person was not C\po»cd uu n to tlr h ai oi a JaUhnT 1o1 Anolhei 
strange belief lcgaicling llm JijJjias was Jnd tl cv enjoyed sexual mlci- 
course with the gols The UlU'ietd'ijn) a "a t iinn nleis to a ccilain Biah- 
mana who got enamouicd of, his own claughtci He sent a woman to her 
as a go-between, who explained her that it was customary in then iannly 


318 JVVya 2, p 10 I 
319 , 213 f 

*3° Das cii p 00, rf Kalliarantsagaia, I, p 102 
*31 JVuf cii J1, p 700 

3** Foi evil chat aclci oi the 7aUUir in the Jatakas see Mehta’s oj> at p 324 
** 3 Aia cu pp 272-4 
*34 Ibid p 87 f 

*» Brh Dim t.4%3 f 

S33 Tlie Jmnbu (p 120) teltis to Indaegaha Dhai uggaha hi at dugguha humawogcha, 
Jakkhaggaha and Bbv.scg&.l'c , also cf Cataho, ukilsila-ilhana ch 0 
** T Apta 0 

>13 Brh Su 6 12 and iC> Bhassa nKo > 73]8-26 , 5540-7 3 2194-7, 

8,0 Ibid pi 456 f, also 4 4962-4 

>30 Aca cu P 331 

181 Brh. Bha. 1 2380, Visefacurnt. 
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to have a sexual union with the Jakkhas We have already referred 
to the Ganditinduga 233 Jakkha, who is Said to have had sexual inter¬ 
course with the princess Bhadda Then there were low types of the 
Jakkhas. The Adambara Jakkha, also known as Hiradikka Jakkha , and 
Ghantika Jakkka a3i were believed to be the Jakkhas of the Malangas and 
the Dombas respectively. The shrine of the former was built on the bones 
of human beings who had died recently 835 The Ghantika Jakkha w as 
believed to whisper in the ear when questioned. 886 

Like Jakkhas the Vdnam.an.tans or the Jakkhmls also played an impol t- 
ant role in ancient Indian life The Vanamantari Salejja is said to have 
paid reverence to Mahavira, 837 whereas Kataputana gave him trouble ?3S 
Then the Gujjhagas are mentioned. There was a belief among the people 
that the Gujjhagas were residents of Kailasa and hved m this world in the 
form of dogs and hence dogs were to be treated with respect 830 It is 
said that the Gujjhagas like the Devas neither touched the earth nor winked 
their eyes 840 

Various feasts and festivals were celebrated in honour of the Jakkha ? 
The pilgrimage to Bhandtravana, the abode of Bhandira Jakkh was a 
popular deity in Mathura 841 K'undalamentha was another deity whose 
feast was celebrated near Bharuyakaccha. 848 Then the feasts wcic i clcbr.ii- 
ed in honour of the Vanamaniara gods after completion of a new site '" 1J 
and the drums were beaten in their honour 244 

SHRINES AND TEMPLES OF THE JAKKHAS (JAKKHA 1 IT.IA 1) 

The abode of a Jakkha is often referred to as a ceiya (Pah celiya) or 
dyatana m the Jam canons. In the Epics caitya was intimately associated 
with the place where Vedic sacrifice had been performed. Here some¬ 
times caitya is no more than a sacred tree or a tree with an altar which is 
termed as resort of the Devas, Taksas, Raksasas etc., and hence not to be 
injured In the Rdmdyana we come across words such as caifyagiha, caitya- 
prdsada and caityavrksa. In the Yajnavalkya smrh, caityas serve the boundai > 
limits of a village or a janapada. Kautilya refers to caityas as houses of 


S32 p 80 

233 Gandatmdu tree is mentioned in the Gandalmdu Jdtaka (No 520), V, p 90 

2H A Taksa with a bell round the neck n referred to in the Vinayavaitu of the Mulasai\ ,iv 

tivada, p 12, Gilgil Manuscripts, Vol 3, Pt 2 , also Mahabha IX Ki 24 
Ava. cu II, p 227 I 

238 Vya Bha 7 313 , At a cu II, p 220 , Brh Bhd 2 1312 

337 Ana cu p 204 

338 ibid , 490 , ci the Avoghara Jdtaka (IV, No 510), p 491 , also Rdmayanc, V 24 

>30 NiA cu 13, p 8(i5 

**o Ogh Nir P 150a , cf Hopkins op cit , p 147f, “The world of Guhyakaa was foi those 

who died h> sword, not ignobly, but not bravel}” Also see Kuthdsantsdgara, I, App I 
>41 Ava cu p 281, the famous vyngrodha tree of Vrndavana was called Bahandira (Maha- 
bharata, If 53 8) 

>48 Brh Bha ',3150. 

14* Ibid , 3 4700 

*44 Das. cu p 48, 
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gods and prominence is given heic to the caiiya worship 245 Its laiei 
meaning was explained by the commentatoi Abhay adev asun a L an image 
of a deity or the shrine which was the abode of a lyav'ma 4C 

In the penod when Jainism and Buddhism wcie m asccnclencv the 
word leiya was applied to the whole saued cnclosuie containing a 
garden grove or paih and a shnne 847 Mahavlia, Buddha and nmnv 
other religious ascetics aie represented as halting 01 resting in these '•huncs 
Someoftheseslnineshad definitely aichitectuial valueola templecquip- 
pedwith doors and hall etc Me heai of a chnne \d ulna' about the size 
of a man’s hand and built of one block of stone 843 The images ueie 
made of wood and some of the Jakk/ia images wcie equipped with 
iron mace as we hav c seen in the case of Moggai apam 7 hci c w is i h ill 
[sabhd) attached to the shnne which was bcsmcaicd with cow-dung as 
we have seen We heai of the Punnabhadda shiinc of Camp i which was 
decorated with umbiclla standaids say'iaui bells, flags peacock feather 
whisk Uomahattha) and tailing maihli) , the inside fiooi was touted with 
cow-dung, walls weie wlute-v ashed , it boie palm impulsions 111 ice! 
gosisa or da) dm a sandal-wood , it was beautiful with imidana k a a\ and 
on the doois weie erected loianos with (andamtghato dccoiations Ihc 
floor was spnnkled with peifumed watei and gailands weie hung, and 
it was odoious with flowers of fine < olours, kcdcigu,u kunduiukko and /> uikka; 
it was haunted by actois, danccis, lopc-walkeis, wrestlcis, boxeis, jesteis, 
ballard-singeis, storv-tcllcis, polc-danceis pic tui e-show men, pipcis, lute- 
players, and mmstiels Many people came to woiship this shrine 8 * 

' IUC 1 \\l\ll\ 

JJIwttij mi night »v imlctcis nr willi hi/ 1 AV a i li 111 
tioops all dcsi nbed as leailul and liesli-cating in ludi m tin tholugv Ban 
is offeied 10 them 8 0 and a wise man pays levcicnce to them bcfoic going 
to bed Tincc types of Bhiitas aie mentioned 111 the Lpics ihcinchUcicnt, 
the hostile and the kind All the nighl-wandcnng demoraic BfnVas 


\ R Dikslaeu, / H <i pp 4KJ li Stpl 1‘MS touiuiworm JiA <11 p JS 
Hopkins, hpu \Miofo»y pp 70 72 

•W Bhag 1 Uttliam II* matin li i i\Unch ihc wud t il\a m tl _stnsc ol t Jain nxnpn 
( Jina\adaiia) Uhidhatiacit tan at I\ On In Pth Bha (I 177-1 fi) It m uptb ol ccna 
die mtlilion <1 (I) i <eiya in id foi om s ami i< h^mus is t nit IS / it ni) 

(2) auspKicu" oi \fa n da una (>) pcnmncnt oi S non ) rd (I)cL tic n It 
Bhatli ceij t Ihc Pari tu Itluijolika 1 p 22 * the (cm in l lit J 1 1 Id I /7 k cis i i 

thicc 1 aids ol t In i la if fit L,iu i a udln aka ilna uu! dial ik In IJ c ( uu (• 

m\a (xxwii, ISi) nn nlions mn^ahet ui ( it\u is alst ni< 1110 it cl in the \faha- 
blarata (II 1 101) ilsu set Rest hibe l ttdii l aoj I ui/ab at / \ II Prt i*ice s \ ol I 

p 101 

247 Cf iu the (II) the Duipal is i ceyi is tailed Duipal isa ujjana 

blta.a Tt 9 P 142 
2+) Oia iS u 1 

IIu A a cu (H p 102) im ntions tin nlltiingol *bali ’ to the Bhutas bv queen Siva 
ot Ujjem 
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belong to the hostile group.® 61 In Jain canons the term vdnamanlain 
is commonly used for Taksas and Rdksasas.* 11 Like Jakkhamaha , Bhayamaha 
was also considered as one of the four gTeat festivals and was cclebiatrd 
on the full-moon day of the month of 'caitra as we have seen Bhtyagg a 1 n 
or the obsession by the evil spirit is mentioned The persons sullcung 
from the obsession of the evil spirits were treated by jBhuyavijjd, which 
prescribed soothing rites ( sdntikamma ) and offering of bah to deia, as inn, 
gandhavva, jakkha, rakkhasa and other deities. The persons \ciscd in 
demonology (bhuyavdiya) are referred to. There were dealers in anti¬ 
dotes and charmers ( garudiya • bhoiya bhatta . catia ) who knew the 
science of spirits or exorcism and by means of various ceremonies, en¬ 
chantments and preservatives (? akkhamandala) cured 853 those possessed 

The beliefin ghosts in ancient days was so prevalent that the credulous 
people even thought it to be a marketable commodity The B> Laical pa 
Bhasya refers to a shop called kuttiynvana, 2U where evn\ thin” Using 01 
non-living was available It is said that thctc weir nine stub hop 1 m 
Ujjenl during the reign of Canrlapa||ova Rayagilia also h <J sin h 
shops 265 

The Pudeas are smaller demons associated with BhiiUu I hc> \\< u 
supposed to eat flesh and drink blood The description of a Pu.l<a is 
given m the Ndyddhammakalid , S56 The Pudycn were supposed to haunt 
the cemeteries and people offered them ball on dark nights The \wcut¬ 
lers were asked to visit cemeteries on dark nights and offer food to a Bi ula 
If they returned victorious they were appointed as king’s wicsllcis 7> 


(10) AJJ\ AND (U) KOI lAKIimA 

Ajjd and Kottakmya are two different forms of the goddess III iga, “ 
who is also called Gandiyd The Acdidnga cwm refeis to the worship (jd&a) 

3’’ 1 Hopkins, op cit , p. 30f "lhife tests, ol lerogmsing a Bhuta are mentioned a ms 

no shadow, it cannot stand turmeric and it alwa>s speaks with a nazal twang (fn'iid- 
-aritsagai a I, App I) Also see Rose, Tribes and cujes of Punjab and Y W Pio uni \ ol 
I pp 205 ff 

" jS TheUtlaia (36 207) giveo eight classes of VdmmaiUat a gods \ 1 / Pi fl y a PhSyi JaUha 
Rakkhasa, hmuata, Kimpunsa, Mahoruga and Gandhana The following eight saciid 
trees are dedicated to these deities, kalamba, >ulasl vala, kandahu csoha tuirjm nag! and 
tenduva (Thu 8 654) 

,vi Uttara Ti l,p 5 L’llard Ti 12, p 174 , d Aiu Ti (Han ) p 3‘JMai 

■iH For the fanciful meaning of the term see Bihatkalpa Bhasya 3 4214 , I m J i p 111 J 

33= Brh. Bha 3 4214-23 

>=« 8 p 99 

>57 Vya Bha 1 p 92a f , Utlurd Ti. 3, p 74a 

In Indian mythology Durga 13 fond of drink and flesh and she is called Durgii btcai.se 
she saves from durga or difficulty Her sign is a peacock’s tail and she wtais diadem 
and snakes She has foui aims and laces and tarries bow, discus, noose and oihn 
weapons As slayer she is Kaitabhandswi and Mahra^rkpriyd (rejoicing in the blood 
of the demons she slays)—Hopkins, op cit , p 224 
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Hemapuia was anothci place whoc the festival of huh a was in vogue 
The Bihalkalpa Bluhya lefeis to Lidalllidna ainund which gathered the 
five hundred girls of high f umh of the town with oblations la It) flowcis 
and incense pots \dhmahadiutlimn I m then hands, piavmg India foi 
then good luck s nblwQiia 18 - I'ol'sapuia is rnentionccl as anothei 
centre of India festiv al J6 


(it Kir vsd oi\H\ 

In Hindu m>tliolog\ Skonda or Kdrlikeya' 1 ' was the sou of Sn i, 
and the god of wai He was the comniaiidei-in-ehid ol the aim> of 
gods in their war with 1 naka, a poweiful demon, and is lepiesentcd as 
riding a peacock 185 lhe fe sinal in honoui of Knanda, as n lias been 
stated, was eelebiated on tnc full-momi dn of oma This festival was 
mvogueduiing the hletime of Mahavn 1 \\p are told that when the 
Teacher rcaeheel S ivdtthi 1 well deck el tin igi of K arnlt vts liken out 
m a chanol in pun e ssion 1£ 

lhe sluine ol ''hi do lul a la md <uh< dulu u< uuiieel to 
then images we if nude ol \ o >d md 111 oil Innp uniumd 1 lining in 
the shinies chirm., imdil )l 


(.1 KLDDVMVHV 

There ai e elev cn R nl 1 1 Indian nry tliologv 1 lies ai c 1 cpi esented 

as companions of India, sciv ants of Si a and of his son and also as the eseoit 
of 1 'ama who appears suuounelcd b) them The sluine of RuaJa 
(Ruddaghaia), who was < oiisidcicd a ureal clritv mildd Laid) is mentioned 
along with those of \Idi (dmitndd) Iduia and Dwgd ISJ I lie \jaia- 
haia Bbdsya refeis to the temples I ayatava) of Rndda Idambaio Jakkla 
(Pdna ), and Mill, vvlneh wcie limit e 11 the bones of dead bodies of human 
beings 190 Wc aie told tint like the images of Kianda md Mnkundn, the 
images of Rndda also w is nude ol wood 1 1 

(I) MLKIADWIAHV. 

In the Epic Balad m is lepiesentcd as a lustie god called Idn«uUn, 
“ploughman ’, his weapon being the ploughshaic His head is wieathcd 

■** 4 si S3 
183 \ 11 t 1 i Op 1 i 

131- The \hhabh IT u 4 nuiuiuji ^unun Kutil 1 \ 1 as tin pit luimj dut\ ol Kolntika 
also su Af hatha, J\ 4) 

181 Hopkins, op at p 227 f 
1 8 ha 1 il p il ) 

187 Brh Bha 2 Hhifl 

l3q Hopkins op cit p L7 i ioi 1 lu development ol lhe idea ol Rudii-Sna set Bliandai- 
ku s S ax i«u etc , p 102 f 
1<5 ° \i w k p 2 to (MbS) 
lflJ 7 _* 1 * 

191 ia cu p in 
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with snakes and his standard is a palm with three heads. His palm-sign 
indicates his love of wme 193 The worship of the Mukunda and the 
Vasudeva were prevalent during the hfe-time of Mahavira near SavatthI 
and Alabhiya. The images of Baladeva were equipped with a plough¬ 
share { nangala ) 193 

(3) SIVAMAHA18* 

Sua or Mahesvara was the lord of Bhutas, burner of Kami and die 
father of Skanda in Indian mythology His chief deeds w ere to dunk 
the world-destroying poison, destroy Daksa’s sacrifice and recene the 
fallin g Ganges in his mattered hair A festival in his honour as mountaui- 
god is held in the spring-month vaisdkha Ana is also called Um&pati 1 
According to a Jam legend, Siva or Mahesvara was the son of Sujeithj, 
the daughter of Cetaka bv mendicant Pedhala 188 . 

Like the worship of Kiianda and kfukurda the worship of .Sir.? al-o 
in vogue during the life-time of Mahavira. 187 The worship of Dfiowh'e- 
stvd also came into being from this time. 168 An image of Sr, a is refen cd 
to which was worshipped with leaves, flowers and guggulu f bdellium i and 
was given a bath with the ichor of an elephant I galladayd)?' 0 * 

(6) VESAMAN.ULAHA 

Vaisravana or Kubera is the guardian of the north and the lord of all 
treasure in Indian mythology His floating palace is carried by Guhjaka\ 


191 Hopkins, op. cil , p 212 
1S3 A. a JVir 481 

101 Certain stone lingas h.v c hem found in the Indus i«ille\ which Lo .1 ilui il c uih ■ S' 
.1 \cry pnputai one 111 those d«i\s lAvyluskt in Ins paprt on Non-An j'< Loam .n 
Indo-Aryan’ lias shown that both lh< w 01 els languid (plough) and 'it gi (o.ii'sl 
are of Ausnu-Asiatic origin m then origin and in then ety mologs t!n\ mean one 
and die same thing The hnga worship was oi an \r\an origin is cleaih. shown b\ me 
opprobrious terms applied to tbe phallic woi shippers in Rig. tda (Ere- \. \ an I - 1, 11 i ,v ' 
in Indian Culture Atul K Sur die CaRnttc fie, ifa, Nov -Dec 1932 p 29 If) al 0 u 
Rose, Tnbn and emtei of Punjab a'ld V IV Pruunce \ cl I pp 260 fl 
IBs Hopkins, op fit , pp 219-226 

iso It is said that once the nun Sujettha was practising penance when Pedhala approached 
her and creating mist (dhunukd) before her e\es cohabited with her In course ei time 
Sujettha bore Satvaki, echo became sersed in magical spells {< tjja) The magieal '"fit 
Maharohmi made a hole m his forehead and entered his bodv Latei on this hole as 
transformed into a third eye After some time SatyakI killed his father because he had 
raped the royal \irgm Sujettha Then SatyakI became an overlord of magical sprlh 
(mjjaeakhualli) and was called Mai esaia by Indra Mahesara did not like Brahmanas 
and so he violated the chastity of hundreds of Biahmana girls He committed aduln n 
with all other queens of Pajjma excepting Su'd Now Mahesara began to l-\f won 
l"ma, a beautiful courtesan of Ujjenl. Once when he was sporting with her In was 
killed by Pajjoya's sertams When Nandisara. a friend of Mahesan came u km.' 
of this, he got ten angry, and seized with tin iijjas, in order 10 kill the citizens he as, en¬ 
ded the sky with a slab of stone. Pajjoya asked his pardon and since thin the phsll *s 
of Snd was placed in each and eiery city for worship (dm rii II, p. 175 f) . Hopknw 
op cil , p 226 
m Aia Air 109 

1SS A. a <u p 312, Brh Bha 3 3928 
133 Brh. Bhd. Pi. 804. 
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where he sits clothed m jewels and sunounded bj many women He 
wears bright eai-rings, is very wealthy has a heavenly seat and foot-stool 
and is refreshed by bieezcs from Nandana and Alaka Xalinl His 
city Alaka is situated on mount Kadasa and he is oici-loid ol IHwj, 
Raksasas and Gubyakas auo We aic told that Vaamana was the loi cl of the 
Yaksas and guarded the northern ducction 201 


-* (7) \\G\MVIIt 

t 

The general ab idc of the dnine scipents, accoidmg to Indian my tho- 
logy, is below caith, where is found S w, the Niiga of a thousand heads, 
who supports the caith fiom beneath According to a Jam legend, 
prince Bhagiraha, the giandson of Bhaiaha, was the first f mndcr of 
Ndgabah. It is stated that aftci the sons of Sagara wcrc ,ui burnt to 
death by the Ndga king, Bhagiiaha went to draw the watci of the Ganges 
from the neighbouring villages of Atthavaya Btiagiiaha w 01 shipped the 
Ndgas with bah, floweis etc, and since then the Adgabah came into 
vogue. ? ° r 

The woislup of Nd»a \dga/auna) is spoi ills mcntiomd In the 
north-cast of Sagcy r" time lava Ndga sliunc iNdgtighma) with an 
image of a scipmt 07 I In festival of Ady/ A>\ ijiilld) was tdcbiatcd 
with great pomp and ccicmon) bv the c[uccn Paumavai lhc city was 
swept clean and was spunklcd ovet with watci Then a flowei-house 
( pupphamandaia) was made neai the shnne where a beautiful huge gar¬ 
land was suspended The queen took bath and 111 the company of her 
friends and relations proceeded to the shnne She bathed in the lake and 
with ‘till moist robe plucked the lotuses and with \anou-. flowers, fiuits 
and the mcense pot in hu hand, uiteied the temple, wheie she cleaned 

*00 Hopkins op nt pp 112-1 Is 

201 Ji a 3, p 2hl 

*0* 1 heic 14 a i act of pcoplf call*d jVjJfyu ltsiding upon ill f h \alt d if gion bi tween Assam 

and Manipur, who aie slid to *>c unntzsaJh dzeadid foi the dc\asialions rhey commit 
upon the inhabitants of die phins , and it is possible that the mythological Piaqas may 
ha\e had their ougin m tin leais pioduced bv the ia\ ac.c r of the ancient mountaineers , 
Haidy, Mammal of Budlhisn p 41 London IbsO see Rh\s Davick BuJdmst India, 
pp 220 ff \tul X Mu C h tin Rr icu JN o\ Per 1 ^ >J p 2)9 Dr \ogtl’s Indian 
Serpent loie (j J If) loi vinous tluoins cf onein oi 1 i n woiship 

203 Hopkins op i\l pp 2) 20 

Ihe liie-likc a( Lion vscubul to i he \a^a s poison is nlifud b\ \anois Biahmanic 
and Buddhist legends loi example acroicmg to tie ilarilhm f a the \a^a Taksaka 
by his fierv bite icduccd a b iii\tuc to ashes u d L king ritiksui s In 11 on fire 
Even the pool ol the \amun i is dcscnl td is ouu isl with i dins smol c c uised bv the 
poison-boin fiic ol ihc\ igi K“ili)i (Di \ogfl oj cil p 1 >) 

*° 5 Uttara It 18 p 2 ) H f 

200 Mathura is mentioned as i big centre of J\a^a \\oi>lnp wl cu a ni mill cl images 
have been recovcied I lien n\ci Vitastd in Kashmir is smd to Lc the abedt of Ndga 
Takfaka (D^ \ogcl, op eit , pp 41f,229) Also see Rose, lutes and caitcs oj Punjab 
and N W Province } \ ol I pp 147 ff 

207 Ihe Arthasasba (p 27 4) mentions an image of a serpent with a boic-hole in it 
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the image with a brush (lomahatthaga), burnt incense and worshipped the 
deity 208 Mention may be made of the worship of Pama by Dhaian- 
endra, who belongs to the Ndgakumdra gods. 800 

(8) JAKKHAMAHA 

The worship of the Jakkhas was most common in ancient India and 
so every important city had its own shrine dedicated to the Jakkha 210 \\ e 
are told that by practising self-restraint one is born among the l'uksa' 211 
and the Taksas including the Dnvas, the Ddnavas. the Gandhana\ and 
the Kirmaras pay veneration to those who practise celibacy 212 Rcfci- 
ence is made to the Jakkha Ganditinduga of Varanasi, who guaidt d tin 
great sage Matanga in the Tinduga garden. 213 Bihelaga \\a« jnoihii 
Jakkha who paid reverence to Lord Mahavira when the latter was en¬ 
grossed in meditation. 234 The Nayddhammakahd speaks of another 
Jakkha of beneficent character, viz., Selaga This Jakkha had the appear¬ 
ance of a horse ( asarftpadhdn) and on every catindas>, asianii, amdza\,d 
and pumamdsi helped people He is said to have saved the two 
merchants from the clutches of a cruel goddess and carried them on his 
back to Campa 215 

The Jakkhas were believed to be the presiding deities of the cxpcct.au 
mother The Vnagasuya refers to GangadattS who had no i-mic Vie 
took plenty of flowers, clothes, scents, garlands, and ornaments and in the 
company of her friends and relatives visited the shrine of Umbar.id.ira 
Jakkha There she cleaned the image wnth a brush of peacock fcarh- rs 
sprinkled it with water, wiped it with woollen cloth 'pumhakj and d’ c^rd 
it nicely. Then she worshipped the Jakkha with flowers etc. and piu 1 tc 
the deity to bless her with a child. 116 Then we hear of Subb->'id.i. ,.b' 
promised the Surumbara Jakkha one hundicd lmffalru s if >1 
hlessed with a mil 217 Bh.idda was anothci woman v ]*r> w .it< r 1 n 

-‘a \aja 8, p 11 I. fur Ih. lliiddiust conceptiu .1 ot a ijki f 
D.liiO’an II, pp 1175 If: also \tilmdafalba p. 271 f 
H Aid Air. 335 Ti p 3S5 This legend mav he compared with (he Buddh - 
Muchilmda, the serpent tine, sheltering Buddha against wind and ram (S 
op cit. pp 10.2-4, 12h) 

no Even now such deities or Jakshas are regarded as protectors of the nl’gu 
and are worshipped bv men of all castes and creeds believing that l 1 ’-: c ’■ V 
protects each village from epidemics of diseases (Disl Gaof Alt c r r p j 
The following thirteen Jakkhas are mentioned : Punnabhadda Mambi.adda 8' .a- 
bbadda, Haritabhadda, Sumanobhadda, Vyanpatikabhadda. Subhadd? Sar r 
bhadda, Manmvaiaksa Vanadhipati. Vanahara. Rupajaksha and Jaklhoi'':;r 
( kbhidlu'-it Rdjtndrn Kota under ‘'Jakkha’’) The first two JalUiat according "V 
Mahamavuri. were hrolhers and nere the presiding deities of Brahmasati (The On 
contents of the Malta bi Dr Svlvain Levi, tr V S Agrawal, Jciirt 1 P ■ 1 s 
Vol. XV, Pt. II) Mambhadra is also mentioned in the Mahabhdrata (II. i 11 

111 Ward Sti 3 14f 

*1* Ibid . 16. In 

hi Ibid 12 and the com p. 173a. 

*** Ala. Air. 487 

* IS 9,p. 127; cf Valdhassa Jdtaka {II. No 196) p 129, the ship-wrecked men arc re'> ’ • 1 
by a tvmged horse 

*18 7, p. 42 f; also cf. Hatthipdla Jdtaka (IV, No. 509), p. 474, 

4m. tS. 11, p. 193. 
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of Candiyd with tilt sauihcc of goals, buffalos and human brings to please 
the lowtvpe [appasatthn\ of god ^ \cc oidmg to the Commentator 
the peaceful goddess Duiga is called i/jii who ‘•lands like Kfiviiawhm 
The same goddess Duiqa K ‘ when rides on a budalo is tailed Kot 1 ah>nd t 1 


3'J p 01 

,WJ 111 e i [dess Dr ! is \\ oi si i ip[x I in \ ai ious lui ms uc<n dine; lo lu i imagined dgr When 
slu is. i eushippcd is nil m u old bab\ sh is I nonn b\ the nan e ol Sji }u j! t /o 
seals Sai ai uii, c<~ soicn jia'i Cant'd ol c ght >t,ars, SanLha ol n pc vcors Di je 
or Eid of ten years G~m at thite n VthalcK* 1 of sixteen, Irl a (Gcpimln 
IE of n du I o loy i , p o3^ f) 

161 J'oy' b, p laba 
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MAGIC AND SUPERSTITIONS 


Jain monks and magical practices 

From the earliest ages magic and superstition occupied an mipoitant 
place m the social life in ancient India. Here we come across a munbci 
of magical formulas and spells to heal sickness, exorcise demons and o\ ci - 
power enemies, love-charms, formulce to encompass luck for women, to 
achieve victory in battles and to find out hidden treasures, etc Innumer¬ 
able references to magical practices are preserved in the canonical Imma¬ 
ture of the Jams. 

The Vijjdnuvclda Puiva was one of the fourteen Punas of the Jain 
canon wherein various ‘-pells and charms were descubcd 1 * 3 Auctid¬ 
ing to the Bhagavatl , Gosala was well-versed ui eight diustons of Mahiiui- 
miUaP and could foretell the profit and loss, happiness and sou cm and 
life and death of the people. It is stated m the Pavuxkalpa c ihw ili.u i lie 
disciples ordained by AjjaKalaka never stuck to asceticism and so thcLilici 
went to the Ajmkas for the study of NitniUa as already stated Lntei on 
Ajja Kalaka gave a show of Ins Ninutta in the piesencc of king ft.'ii.n 1- 
hana, who was very much pleased with him and wanted to offer him ‘ome 
ornaments which Kalaka refused to accept 8 Then Bhadiab.lhu w us ,i 
great Naimiltika and was versed in the science of spells (manlhuuha ; , he 
composed the Upasargaharaslotia and sent it to the sangha to aim Double 
from a vyantara 4 5 * 7 Ajja Khautja was another Jam saint who is clcsuihcd to 
be a master of charms. 0 Thus wc notice that the Jam monks piactwccl 
charms and were versed in exorcism In time of emergence ihcw not 
alms by conjuring (ajjdptnda), 0 employing incantations [mania tuck- 
{joga), and distributing roots and bulbs to cure various disease-’ din 

1 Sama Fi 14, p. 24a 

* The eightfold division . (1) bhoma (earthquake), (2) uppdila (any portentous piano 

menon boding calamity), (3) suvina (dreams), (4) antahkkha (various colours and lorm- 
of the sky resulting from some unnatural phenomenon), (5) anga (mov cinenl* oflimbs) 
(6) sat a (sounding of the birds), (7) lakkhana (fortune-telhngfrom marks oi the both) 
and (8) vanjana (signs of distinction)— Tha, 8 BOS , cl Cltaia (15-7) which ltln-io 
rhuutii (rending ol clothes) s^atu bhoma_ anlahkkha, sumviu lakkhana dunda, tulthuuna, 
anscuiyma and satmijaya , 12 <J,Ma Ti (Han ) p OOQ Also ci Div/'a I p " 

which mentions unga, nimiila, tippado. ittpmam, lakkhana and muohathmna, Lav Il'ilar > 
of 1‘ah literature, I p 82 f, also Manu \I 30 

3 See Supra, p 208 , also S' B. M , p 200 f 

* Gaeclid or pp 93-90 

5 Am cu p 542, Past cii. (MSS) 10, p 101, also tf Brh Bhd f OiUir 

® The Pnfda, 500 refers to two kfullakas who by applying colJyrtum to then ->i mi'tr 
themselves invisible and enjoyed the royal food with king Candragupta 

7 Padalitta sun is staled to hav c cuted the headache ol kinp Mutund.i A. n p jel iLo 

P,nda Nn , 497 f. 
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also employed \anous medicines for causing impregnation and miscar¬ 
riage s Sometimes when the Jam sJJnus were wavlaid in a foiest, they 
placated the s\ Ivan deity by means of Atsvai^iga ' 

The Oid’ja mentions the disciple- m'Mah.wIia who possessed \ arious 
supernaturalpoweis Somc..wredi!i<*di t\.-esuupH 1>\ n ur lung a patient 
with their hand At times, the phksmtifannlhei dm and tilt Ji nt <> used as 
medicines to auc disease- IK ihcuidoft.harmsihc\ iould ac-unn am form 
atwiUttf'fcfw' to’ild risethioils' 1 a r '•(!'' i< >\n . mild lepoet the whole 
stanza by reciting the iimt quaila aoili.’-v t • 10 their Mxe*'h became 
as sweet as milk " 'somcrimo \ it i pv_r.pl*' sink-ed hum di ik-- l i the 
country was be-u-gt.! b* the > v< >n; tu people d ui'-tcs m* ... of 
enlargement of g’ mu gatagui< <• cl u r s nth a ml' j., - 1 g* <■’* ,y 
ceptor made a m im« '!' >hn 7 >r ! 1 , 1 m.'>> -p* IK hi. , n the 

middle, which ( aused the i veil; nu . ■ v. j eed !><' u 'e sub¬ 
sided 11 During the tunc ol lchgiou- di-a*- -ions d ojso f>, chiiung 
victory' the monks employed s anous chaim- and spells 8 * * 11 12 lheie were 
books on magic Refeiercc lias been made to jj> •>''pc’ 1 which was an 
important work 011 this subject It vs stated that ih L peisrn \ever! m tins 
work could geneiatc e\cn animate ohjcco Siddlu -ouu .1 cf ■ y a is .staled 
to have created magical hci cs following die urr potions hud down m 
this work . 13 * * * The desires with as making a buflalo uncomuous were also 
mentioned in Jomp Vntfla u 

The group of itjjd.jtga and m-iuta is vonsideied as one of the thiee 
superhuman qualities 1 he chtleience between mgr and 

manta is that the foimer is accomplished bvruu.m magical puKtn.es and 
is presided o\er bv ecitam 11 male dent such as Pnijtl.pr etc , while the 
latter is accomplished just b\ 1 catmg padh'rus Jt/ui' uid v pic'.uecl o\cr 
by a male deity, such as Haiincganit ' eu '* Joga w <> chain or magical 
incantation which produces ennui; uUuiemcnl abdication of die enemy 
and cures diseases , 17 18 or it is defined as a magical pow er of using through 
air by anointing one's feet is It is stated that the Knlapah ol Bambhudi- 
va possessed thi- loie and 011 rs lavv, calm da u and othci lestnal da;s, used 
to walk on the surface of riser 19 Then \jja \ ana was accomplished 
in this lore and by rising in the sky he went fiom Punya to AI, Jiesari to 


8 See Pm da S ir 497-311 

8 Brh. Bha 1 310F 

18 IChirasGialad'jhi, Su to p 52, also .-Ita fit pp 393 f 

11 Brh Bhii 4 3100-311 1 

i* See Uttaia Ti 3, n 72 

n Also cf Am Tu i, p J73 , B>h Bha 2 2081 

i* fva Bha 1 38 nKo s<c Siija 77,8, p 105a Pinila Bhii 44, PiabhiuakacarUa, V, 
113-1 °7 I'anbasis ana Mum in slated lo be the aulboi of Jonijaihuda see Ird dnta, 
July Sept. Oct 1939 
is Brh Bha 1 1235 

is Am cu p 748 , Brh Bha 1 1233 ; My a Ti 1, p 7 

n .Vui. c«,p 748 , 

is Brh. Blid. 1 -1235 , also Dadlmahana Jataha (No, 186), II, p. 103. 

18 Nui. cu. 13, p 874, 
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get flowers for the festival of the Pajjosavana. M Vinhukumara was another 
saint who is stated to have made a flight from Gangamandiia mountain 
to Gayapura. 21 

The Brhatkalpa Bhasya describes various magical practices such as 
Kona, Bhui, Pasi'rn, Pasindpasma and Nimitfa , Koua 2i constitutes I) 
vinhavana , i e., givmg auspicious bath at cemetery or cross-roads to procui e 
good luck for women for protecting children 23 : (2) koma,}.e , oflcnng 
oblation to the sacrificial fire for averting evil; (3) simpanraya, i c , in¬ 
cantation accompanied with the movements of head (com hands ?) , f 4) 
kharadahana, i.e., throwing salt in fire for the cure of the diseases; (D) 
dhuva, i e., throwing incense in the fire ; (6) asarisavesaggahawy. exchang¬ 
ing apparel, the man taking to the costume of a woman , (7) iu'ny(hann, 
i.e., embracing the trees; (8) ulthubhana, i.e., spitting with the sound ihn 
thu for pacification of bad luck and (9) bandha, i.e., fastening a talis¬ 
man. Bhutkamma means besmearing the body with the consecrated ashes 
as a protective charm. 21 Sometimes damp earth was applied or a 
thread was tied in place of ashes. The monks practised this cliaim for 
protecting their residence, body and ritual paraphernalia against thieves 
etc. Bhuikamma is also referred to in the Avayaka cumi 35 where it is said 
that after performing this practice a protective amulet (rakkhdpolluh) uf a 
was tied to a new born babe. In Pastna a question is asked to the deity 
who descended in a thumb nail, in the leavings left after eating kam- 
sdra ^a kind of sw’cet) etc., cloth, mirror, sword, water, wall or an aim 
In Pasinapasma the question is answered by the deity possessed of cliai ms 
who appears in dreams; or the Ghantika yaksa, the family deity oi 
l)ombi, when asked a question, whispers in her ear, and she refeis it to 
others Nmitta was another practice, by which one could have a know¬ 
ledge of profit and loss regarding present, past and future Ciuldmam 
was an important work on NimittaP Then there were love-charms 
which were magically effective and by which women could regain their 
husband’s lost affection 28 The Ndyddhammakaka refers to the following 
contrivances : powder prepared from various ingredients causing stiffness 
( cunnajoya), employment of incantations [mantajoya), charms causing 
leprosy and other diseases ( kammanajoya), causing beauty ( kammdjoya ), 

*® Aaa. cu L p. 396 
*1 Utlara Ti 18, p 248a. 

*1 According to the Vya Bha.( 1 p 116af), however, Koua means wonderful feat “.performed 
by a juggler by putting the iron balls in his mouth and taking them out thiougli cai 
or nose, or taking out fire from his mouth 

* 3 The king Siddhattha is described to have performed hundred protective charms (ho:i- 
yasaya) after taking his bath (Kalpn 4 62), cf Asilakkhana Jalaka (No 120) I. p 430 
S4 Nisi cH 13, p. 860 
« p 140 

18 Jtaksaviaht is described m the Caraka, Sarirasthana, VIII, 76, p 155 f 
” Brh. Bha. 1 1308-13 

** The Suya Ti. (II, 2p 336) refers to a mendicant \ ersed in the magical spells He used 
to carry off the women of Rayagiha by his charms Once the king detected him and 
returned the women to their respective husbands One woman did not want to go 
back but when the bones of the mendicant rubbed in milk were given lo her sht 
returned to her husband, 
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captivating heait t huauddtimna'j , captivity ofbodv kTutddti ana subjuga¬ 
tion (abkio°iut), lascmation t aitkaiara) . loots, bulbs, skin, uttpci , rlli , 
kimla herb 2J s>f uf , pills 3U mechune od/fi anil miMmc nh\ai * 

vcql rst i io\ 01 spi i ls 

Vaiious practices aie descubcd to acquiu these spells Riles wete 
performed on the da\s of dark catvnlan and a^ianJ s ~ and the chains weie 
acquired with tlie help of the dead bodv of an umnjuied peison, endowed 
with auspicious matks 33 The name of Satt akl has been alicadv men¬ 
tioned, who went to the cemeteiy foi secuiinsr the Mat mol ,t " -pel’ lust 
he set fire to the pue with the dead bod\ of >1 oiphan n i 1 k! then 
covering himself with a moist skin moved about slowlv on his lei! toe till 
the pyre was kmdled Thus within seven ni 0 hts Satvakt acquncd the 
spells.® 4 

Then there was magical pow er of 1 ising in the sky ktuiai hi ; jcV We hear 
of a thief who went to the buiial giound, put up a hangu theie with 
burning chairoal and a pike below The thief after chanting the spiffs 
eight hundicd timca cut oil one stung of the hangei and thus cui'mg off 
the four strings acluevcd the njja 35 It is mentioned m the f ft iiAi i,a< a 
commentaiy that Nattumatta, a ujjdfwia, in oidei to attain effluence in 
certain vijjd went to a bamboo-grove fiaivnuh'daga^ and having fastened 
his feet up, and inhaling smoke staitcd piaclismg penance ”® Then we 
are told of a king who wanted to learn spells horn a Matanga which 
he could learn onl\ when he occupied a lowei seat 37 It was a belief 
that the spells lost their efficacy when one uttcied falsehood 33 

Besides, gods with supeihuman poweis wcie also piopituted Wc 
are told that in order to piopitiate a god, Abhayakumaia went to his 
fasting-hall and sat there keeping aside his ornaments, gailancls and pei- 
fumes obseiving a tlnee days’ fast In couisc of time the god wa« foiced 
to give up his seat in heaven and created artificial rains on the mountain 
Vebhara as desired by Abhayakumara 311 Anothci god, piopitiatcd by 
king Paumanaha, kidnapped queen Dovai and biought hci fiom JIatthi 


The \in cu (to 100") refer-, to the consccntcd fluweio given to a v onnn to fascinate 
hei bv a laic/cska ascitic 

30 The Uttcro T (13 p 190a) uftrs to a pill given bv a mendicant to V ai ulhanu which, 

keeping in his mouth V aiadhanu felt unconscious and the loval sen ants talirg him 
to be dead left him and went awa) The same vsoik ( S p - *3a) Cell !s to till maid¬ 
servant ol * ingUdavann v\ho via, turned beautilul bv taking a pill aLo stt Magic 
in the SanskiU D ama ’ bv Vugina Saunders J I 0 S \ ol 4~> 2 l r, 2) 

81 14 p 152 

8 * Alii efi, Pi p 7, Bth BHi P 2U 
83 Aca 7i , 1 b, fi,p 0 i a 

3 1 Aia cu , II p 17o 

38 Asa Tt (Han ), p SI la 

88 3, p 189 a 

37 Das cu p 45 , cl Chaiajalda (No 309) III, p 28 
33 Das cu p 100 , cl .1 it la JuUta (”\o 474) IV p 202 

89 Aa?fi 1, p 151 
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napura to Avarakafika. 40 Still another god by means of his magical 
power is stated to have constructed a bridge over the Lavana ocean. 41 

Other Magical spells are arranged here alphabetically ■— 

Abhogim. 

By muttering this charm one was able to know the mind of others 4S 
Addaa vijja. 

By means of this charm a patient was cured after casting his 1 cflec- 
tion into a mirror 43 
Addhavetall . 

By uttering this charm a stick was put down , it was a counter¬ 
spell to the “veyalV * spell. 44 
Ahaivani. 

It produced instantaneous disaster. 45 
Amayakarani. 

It made a person sick. 48 
Anladdhdm 

It made a person disappear. 47 
Anteun. 

In this charm, by uttering the name of a patient, if one's own bodv 
was wiped, the patient was cured. 43 
Ayamini. 

It forced a person to come to one. 49 
Bvdli. 

It appeared like a cat, and was a counterspell to the‘'mouse” spell 10 
Cafietl. 

In this spell a patient being slapped was cured 51 
Dabbha 

In this spell a patient hemg wiped with daibha grass was cured. :s 
Damdl. 

It was a charm possessed by the Dravidas 53 
Dubbhaqdkara. 

It made a person miserable. 84 


*« Ibid 18, p 186 
« Ibid 16. p. 190. 

42 Brh. Bha. 3-4633 

43 Vya Bha 5-136-138, p 27 

44 Suya II 2-30 

43 Ibid , Atkabhana is also mentioned in the Suita Ntpata. Tmattata Sutta 4 11 i’ 13 

40 Suya,, op cit 

41 Ibid 

48 Vya. Bha op cit. 

49 Soya. II. 2 27 trans by Jacobi, S.B E., VoJ XLV, p 367. 

Aoa. Mr 137 (Han ), 

51 Vya. Bha. op. cit 

52 Ibid 

53 Suya. op. ett, 

04 ibid, 
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Dull 

It cured snake-bite of a peison e\en if the same spot of a messengei 
(duta) cariying the news of snake-bite was rubbed *' 

Gabbhdkaia 

It caused piegnanct in a woman !B 
Gaddabhl 

In tins spell whosoev ci heaid the biaying of a female denies, \onut- 
ed blood, was o\erpowcred with feai and lost Ins senses It is said that 
this spell was possessed by king Gaddablnlla 67 
Gandhdri** 

It was a spell of the Gandhaivas ss It was one ol the tout impoitant 
spells 69 
Gofi ** 

It was one of the lour important spells cu 
Jambhani 

It was a certain magical foimulary used foi e\eicising the cmI 
spirits supposed to possess weapons 61 
Jdndiai. 

By means of this spell one could find out the pa t fusion ol a peison 03 
Kdi 

It appt uedlike a fem dt uow andwasaeounteispelltothe“slie owl” 
spell. 03 
Kahngl 

It was a thaim po^essed bs the Kalmgas 01 
Kuhedanjjd 

It was a inagn luck 
Lesanl 

It made a peison cling to soiw thing r ° 

Mil 

Tt appealed like a ltmalf cku and was i count* ispill to the liguss” 
spell 07 
Mohanakaia 

It was a magical clnum used to bewildei an encim , Ci it was duect- 
ed by Jam monks against lines es 0J 

55 Ij.« B1 tif op cit III, ui tvunpU ol ,}ii!p ilhc lit m uye 
* b Ajj a op’ cit 

\ui cu 10, p 171 il 

58 S tya op cit, Jilt (aiulltaia chdiin n> rauiliontcl mil \)oJiaia f Hal i I\ * ls I*" 
is a chum ioi miking i nrsiIf imisibte ilso I p il > 

89 t a ci p 11>1 h lit a li 7 Jot ilai Jim JSh i 1 ijOS 
0 II1 1 li o Shj i of cit 

ri op cil il lli( Jiulhikn in i] on, mi mi n il ill lilt Oil > a am Jillu is myi 

weapons J I OS t j I li 
88 Lttain fi 1 S p iso i 

ia \i> op at l tlai i 7 1 I i 
r + Si/ii / ul 
r5 f th u A u XX 1) 
l * , j cit 

r 1 l i of at JLth 11 1 1 rf it 
98 So It c 


es b<h Bl 


l l i 
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Mori 

It appeared like a peahen and was a counterspell to the 
‘‘scorpion” spell 70 
Alusaga. 

It appeared like a mouse and was a counterspcll 10 the 
“cat” spell. 71 
Nauli. 

It appeared like a female mungoose and was a counterspell to the 
“snake” spell. 70 
Osavani. 

It was a charm for putting a person to sleep. 73 
Oval. 

It appeared like a female hawk and was a counterspell to the 
“ poyai ” spell. 74 
0 my ant. 

It made a thing fall down 73 
Pdgasdsani. 

It was a magic art of conjuring or trickery 70 which pioduccd 
illusion. 

Pakkamani ** 

It made a pci son giddy." 

Pannatti. 

It was one of the four important magic arts. It was an art of fore¬ 
telling 73 
Poyai 

It appeared like a female bird iahmikd) and \\a- n tcaatci ^.cl 1 
to the “female hawk” spell 70 
Rohmi or Alahdrohmi. 

It was one of the four important chairns 80 
Sankai i 

This charm was acquired just by lecituig padhij asi/ldlm Alh’i 
this charm was recited it was surrounded by friends, sen ant' ct< and 
earned out the commands 81 
Sappa * 

It appeared like a snake and was a counteispell to the lun.th 
mungoose” spell. 83 

70 Aia \n op. Cit , VttarS fi op cit. 

n Ibid 

I 2 Ilnft 

" s Siija. op. c'l, -La cm, p, 1-tt Kalpu.2‘21 , also „Vfra . 1(5, p 18(> \i»f l‘i p J 1 !* 

T’fllM , p. 7 

71 /La .Vi/, op at , Utlmd Tikd, op, cit. 

V' ‘Suyu op tit, Das cit p 41 

70 Suja op. cit 

77 vdliamagadlu Dictionary, Vol. Ill, p J84, RalaiidiJudinii 6 iiyti op at 

73 Am cu , p 161; Uttar d Ti , '(, n 1 38, 18, 238a It is mentioned m the h.'il u .’.j'araz- 
a magical art personified as one cf the Vxdyddeiu (M Williams’ Sj -. r _ C '• < i o/y) 

73 Apa. Nn. op. at, Utlara Ti op 'it 

so AjJ cu op nt , Falfa Ti. op cit. 

31 Uttard fi. la, 189a , 194. 


52 Ltiara. Tt 6, 7 / 
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Slhi.** 

It appeared like a lioness and was a counterspell to the “female 
boar” spell 83 
Sovdgi (or Mayangl) 

It was a charm of the cdnddlas 
Sovari. 

It was a charm of sorceiy (1ambari) °° 

Subhagakara 

It made a person happy % 

Tdlaunta 

By means of this charm by tubbing the chaimed fan a patient was 
cured . 87 
Talugghadml 

It was a spell used foi opening a lock 38 
Thambtni. 

This spell pioduccd the magical airestmg of anv feehng or force, as 
of hunger, thirst, or of the forces of water, fire etc The Jam monks 
employed this magical spell to supress watci, fire or an when their 
residence w r as m danger , this spell was also directed against thieves J0 
Ulugi 

It appeared like a female owl and was a counteispell to the 
“female crow” spell 01 
Ucchittho 

In this chaim if a monk was dmen out b> a e uavan oi his food and 
drink weie stopped 01 lit sufkted hom intense p mi 01 snakc-bitc anothei 
monk applied filth to lus laps un„cd his mouth with in me (rnokn j and b\ 
chantmgthe magic il foimuhe iehe\cd the fellow monk of lus distiess 03 
Uppayani (or Unnam rii) 

j It made a thing assume the same posmon as previously 03 
Vagghl 

It appealed We a ogitj 111*1 was a countrispcU to the ‘female 
deer” spell 01 
VaRjana 

In this charm, by rubbing charmed food a patient was cured . 06 

M Ibil 

84 Suj>« 1/1 1 S 1 id* \l II nt r J) / 1 0 I III 1 p Hit I? mbav 
IMS’ 

Sf Sujia 7/ il 

so Ibtl 

87 I 1 a I3hi j ir 

88 iu)« 0/ it Nnil''] MO I s \ 11 y l lit I i 1 1 > 

89 S uj ci op it 

,0 Brh Bln I i'll 1 iso l Vi « 71 | 1 *4 I i ]> 7 

11 A a \ 11 ft l II / 1 

8 Bill Bit ‘Is I 

J3 fuf / t it >l)i |) I Is 7 11 1 il 7 1 m 01 11 1 is i pdl Li) means 

ot w li 1 h one is able to 1 s 11 j sv rj (^mI as I \X\S I ns! 

Jl A u Vu op c t, Ll'i (It c 1 

05 Vyc El cy 11 1 0^ / r a a P T y jira.1c.riku tic n_ nc d’ a It male 

Jcmo i supp v . 1 the hair oi t. woman’s partcncU (M W illiams 

Sans^nt Fi/l sh D cl 01 ay) 
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Vardhi. 

It appeared like a female boar and was a counterspell to the 
‘ lioness'’ spell . 95 
Vattha. 

By uttering this spell or by rubbing a piece of cloth a patient was 
cured . 91 The Jain monks employed this charm for curing snake-bile 
and carbuncle .® 8 
Vegami. 

^By means of this spell one is able to rise up swiWv .* 8 
rrfa/i { or Veydlim). 

This was a magic art which brought dead bodies to life 10 Accord¬ 
ing to the Utkaddhyayana commentary', by this spell a Mjjdhaia kidnapped 
a woman . 1 ® 1 
Yiahuya. 

It appeared like a scorpion and was a counterspell to the 
“peahen” spell. 10 * 

VisaUakaram. 

It made a person free from a pointed weapon or from pain zuaUa KS 


THE MJJAH.4RAS 

The Vijjdkaras or ‘ wisdom-holders'* were spirits like fairies ur Alpha 
who occupied an important place in the Jain texts . 104 The Vijjdhw* 
were essentially spirits of the air \khtjam t , and were described as tra\ clhn.: 
in their excellent cars mracimaaa) which they could make at iheh will 
They are represented as devotees of Jain religion and frequenth w i meet 
them bound for the pilgrimage of the Xandisara diva or the Arrh a as a 
mountain . 105 The Vijjdharas also joined the Jain ascetic order : lt * tliev are 


71 

-f 

a* 

if. 

m 

J H8 

** 


135 

U« 


Aze* A U,cp. Cl/. - CHffTrtv Tl, op. t |V. 

Iw. S&i. ffji. ru, 

3 t& Eton. According 10 M- Williams Staukrti Diji'* iif * _ 1 ti ti* 

is a viTong trading for oufs which is a saencc in building. 

L Tj Ik, 217 I fguMfi b a name of a vidvadharl in the Kj'tu *• ' ‘ M 
^ WUfluanm "4 £>r*lrit-£/igh 1 4 Oicthorary 
Sups #p. nx- 

1 >» p Iis mentioned in Buddhn .1 literature. 

Utfatii, rati 

SitaL op. sxn. Aho nawntmoaDed in Him i&M&cjcira- II. 25*3k 
Tlnese. tpeSk art ato m^ncmed mi the Drzymxufom (xxxiu, 1). 

TiK ll abD mm Efcarfiut Inscriptions (309). The ai r «aiL 

tonepflaseaiungthebwwfcdgecfmagican< aj.jr- a * 1*111 
in the Huit aia y a mou n^angw ( Hwrnk sRe adww t Injm the Bltarhui ciup 3 li I~i the T 2 - 
Smtifaka J&tki (No. 391) 111, p. 303 f. they are described as a being sn.r 1 ’int.M'C 
JaHiance and seduction, and accustomed to perform hv day penance' n- ■ i .i : 
raent m a cremauon ground, standing on one leg while saluhng the srsn ct i 1 - ' •**.* 
Jil’zki (No. 43b), (II. p. 528. The VdpupRrmid (LMX) cuumcfalej ’birr ngjcai 
greai of ViSjl&jrus, which gave nse to se-.-eral gmas of the Ijussatn^ tit, " ' 

insnr^Jiasr, p. S9 f; Barua and Sinha, also see Mark&rir.;. pp. I'll-Ii. 

Cr ='a 37. a p. 137a f.li. r. 135». ’ ' 

3hi,V,p. 13s. 
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represented as wicked beings carrying off the maidens during the time of 
their wedding . 107 The home of the Vtjjdkaras was chiefh the mountain 
Veyaddha. Several Vijjdhara rulm are mentioned 108 

lilt RU \riCTS B1 IUI1 \ HLM'N B1TNGS AND 1 III AIJIUfARAS 

There were congenial relations between the human beings and the 
Vijjdharas and there were intermarriages We are told that king Semy a 
had friendship with a certain Vijjdhara and he gave his sister in mamage 
to him . 109 Then Bambhadatta , 110 Sanakkumaia 111 and Mahapauma 11 * 
are stated to have mairied the Vijjdhara girls We are told that Vijjdhara 
Nattumarta, unable to bear the prowess of a princess, went to acquire 
lore for achieving equality with her 113 Besides we aie told that the 
Vijjdharas attended upon human beings and helped them in ime of dis¬ 
tress. 11 * There were also battles between human beings and the Yina- 
haras™ 

SUPERSTITIONS 

Jain texts give us quite a number of superstitions 118 some of 
which survive even to this day In the Jain texts we frequently come 
across the stock-phrase “nhayam kayabalikammam kayakouyaniangalapdyacchit- 
i.e., having bathed, having made the offering to the house-gods , 118 
and having performed auspicious and expiatory rites ( pdyacchilla ) 
These rites were so common in those early days that they were performed 
before going to pay a visit to a temple, a saint, king or a great man 119 

Various kinds of superstitions were in vogue in ancient days The 
superstition regarding four directions is mentioned 120 We hear that 

Ibid, 9, p 137a, H p 180a 18, p 238 

108 Cf Uttara Ti 22 p ill , IS p 2tU 18 p 233 , 13 p 101a 'I p 1 Is, lb p 247 
It is stated that Kami and \ mami tlx sons ol Kate ha and Mahakaccha were brought 
up like his ow n sons by Usabha But w hen Usabhalenounccd the wo r ld and di cributed 
the kingdom among his sons, ISami and Vinami were not picsent I atcr on when the' 
approached Gsabha and asked for their share Dhai ana ga’ c them forte tight thousand 
njjas, among which Maharohim Pannatti, Goil A ljiumuhi Ala ha; hid luikkhamam 
and Bahuruea were the chief Afterwards in the northern region ol A esaddli? A mami 
established sixty towns such as Giganavallaha, etc , and in the southern legion Nairn 
established fifty towns such as Rahaneuracakkavala etc (Kalpa Ti p 203 Vasv 
p 164), also Paumacanya, III, 144 ff, V 13 ff, Ana cu p 161 f) 

1011 Aia cu II, p 160 

110 Uttara Ti 13, p 194 

111 Ibid, 18, p 237 

111 Ibid, 18, p 247 

118 Ibid, 13, p 189a 

1,1 See ibid , 18, p 238a, also cf I asu p 241 

116 See Uttara i8 p 238a , ibid 18, p 247a 

118 Cl the Mahamangala Jataka (IV No 103) p 70 ff where a \arieW or omens is preached 
and it is sa d that goodness and kindness are the best omens also Khuddakapatha, 
Mail gala Sulla, Ramayana II 26 , 111,69 21 ff 

117 Cf Aain 16 p 161 tic , Kalpa 4 67 

4'8 Balikarma is mentioned in the Rgocda in the sense of tubule 10 a 1 ing or offering to a 
god (VcJic Indet II p b2) Gautama A 9-17, also see \laia era (ch A III) Caraka , 
en XI 3p 1657 Kathasantnigaial ch III, p 21 n, Rama ana II 71.38 

118 Cf Klaya 16, 181 , 2 01, Raya in 148, Kalpa, 4 67 

188 See Brhtsamihita 80 20 If and the whole chapter on other superstitions 
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when a person renounced the world and approashed to the Teachei in a 
litter, he always occupied a seat facing the east . 121 For disposing of the 
dead bodies, it is stated that first of all the monks should select the soulh- 
west direction, then south, then west, then south-east, then north-west, 
then east, then north and finally the north-east direction should b< 
selected. 1 ** 

Then the ancient people were superstitious regarding planch Ii is, 
stated that at the time of taking out a dead body of a monk, a suitable 
plan et mustbe selected, otherwise the monks would undergo piyacihitla 121 
Then superstitions are mentioned regarding travelling ; when the monks 
travelled from one place to another, they took into consideration the titlu 
harana and the nakkhatta The fourth, sixth, eighth, ninth anil twelfth 
days of dark and bright months were considered auspicious 121 The 
Sight of the following objects was considered inauspicious : a person weal¬ 
ing dirty clothes, rags or anointed with oil, a dog going from left to right, 
a hunchback, a dwarf, a woman advanced in pregnancy, an old maiden, 
a person carrying a load of wood or wearing coloured clothes and a 
‘kuccandhara ’ ascetic . 126 It is stated that while going to a physician the 
monks should go in odd numbers either m three or five , 128 at the time of 
departure if somebody sneezed or asked question as to where thev wcic 
going or the monks had a fall or stumbled or their head strui k against 
something, it boded evil . 127 

The auspicious tilhi, karana and nakkhatta 128 were selected when 
tradesmen made a sea-voyage. We have already referred to Arhannaga 
and other merchants of Campa who, after feeding their fiicnds and lek- 
tions in auspicious time, left for the harbour, and when the piisa ' pv\U) 
constellation was in ascendancy, released the ropes of the boat 1:0 

Among auspicious objects mention is made of twelve kinds of musical 
instruments being beaten simultaneously ( nandttura ), full vessel , 130 the 
sound of conch-shell and drum, a golden pitcher, umbrella, chowncs, 
conveyance ( vahana ), carriage {yana), the samanas, flowers, sweet-balls 
(modaka), curds , 131 fish, bell, and flags . 133 Although the sramanas in 
general were considered auspicious but it is said that the rattapadas, cam- 
gas and tapasas, including the sick, crippled, those who suffered from 
sickness, the physicians, those who wore dyed clothes or applied dust to 


1JI Cf JVoya 1, p 31. 

1.2 Brh.Bha 4 5505 f; also cf Bhag AradhanaV 1970 f, cf Mam V 92 

1.3 Ibid , 4 5527 ; also Bhag Ara 1988. 

1,1 Vjia Bha 1, 125 ff, p, 40a 

126 Ogha Bha 82 ftp. 74; Brh Bha 1-1545 ff 
128 Brh. Bha 1.1028. 

127 Ibid, 1 1921-24. 

128 See also Bfh Samhita, chs. 98, 99 and 100. 

128 Supra p 11B 

ia? robbers and farmers took an empl\ jar as auspicious (Brh BhC. pi 10) 

181 Cf Caraka (Sarirasthana), di, xil, 70-8, 1 

13« Brh. Bha , 1.1649 f, 
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their body boded evil . 133 It is stated that the sight of a cahncara indicated 
roaming about at random, that of a fandinanga stnr\ation, that of a iat- 
cannika bloodshed and that of a bortiya death without fail 134 Fue m the 
country of Sindhu and burning of idling in Lata wcio rcgaulcd as good 
omens . 135 Among animals and bird-, the jackal , 136 taw , 137 peacock 
bharadvdja, and mungoosc wcic tonsideied auspicious and if the.v were 
seen in the south they were considered to bung all wealth 133 Then the 
trees without leases such as l at ha etc . the thoim bushes and tiec', the 
trees shatteied due to lightening, those having bitter juice such as ro/unt, 
kutaja and nimba etc , and the tiees burnt of conflagration, were consi¬ 
dered as bad omens Then the bones and the corpse were considered 
inasupicious and after seeing them a monk was piululntcd fiom studv mg 
the scriptures 130 

Among other superstitions the following may be mentioned the 
newly born babes were put under the cart for procuring a long life 140 
People put on moist robes while visiting sacred places 111 or great persons 143 
We read of the mother of Meghakumaia who at the time of renunciation 
of her son, collected his hair in a fine cloth, washed them with scented 
water, put over them the marks of five fingers, moistened with^or'ja sandal 
and tied them in a piece of white cloth. Then she kept them in a jewelled 
casket which she kept under his pillow with the hope of having a look 
at them on the occasions of various feasts and festivals 113 The priests 
were employed to perform sacrifice for warding off evil . 144 Then, at the 
death of a monk various superstitions were observed such as spreading of 
grass and making images with ashes, bnck powder or ndgakcsaia near the 
dead body . 146 Chinna (rending of clothes) was considered another super¬ 
stition. It is said that when a cloth is smeared with collyrium or lamp¬ 
black or dirt, gn awed by rats, bui nt by fire, des troyed or eaten at the bord - 
ers, there arises a good or evil result out of that 148 Then in a newly 
constructed house the living of the monks was considered auspicious and 
the entrance of the doves inauspicious . 141 

1! > 3 ibid i ms, cf 1 2201 f 

‘ s * Oe,ha Bha 82 ff p 74, also if Brh Bha 1 2037,1 l tol 

135 Ava Tl p 3a 

136 Compare hor\ever, La cu II, p 170 , See abn cli SO („i\aruta) ch £11 (tT l\ asa\irutn) 
and ch 90 (mrgaccshta) in the Bill Samhila 

137 There was a hehefthat by constructing a house at a pJ.iee whcie cdsa \\ as Pillule a king’ 
got jewels (Ava cu 11,179) Theie was anothci belief that eating ol a snake imparts 
the powet of understanding the language s ofbntls and beast, (hathiisantsagara, Yol II, 
ch xx, p 108, f n ) 

133 Ol’ka Bha 108 ft 

138 Nisi cii 19, pp 1171 ff 

140 Viva 4, p 30 

141 Cf Raya Su 170 

141 Cf NSyd 10, p 193 , ef Uddna i 17 

143 NSya 1, p 30 

114 See Supra, p S3. 

145 Sec Brh Bha 4 53,3 Hf, Bhai j Aid \ 1982, 1990 ff 

11(5 Ullara b> Cliarpcntier, p 330, \ arihamihira lieats vastrarchedalaksapam in ch 70, 
also cf Mangala Jdlaha (No 87), I, p 371 ff 

147 Vya 7 48 Also sec Tribes and cartes of Punjab and N W Prounee\ ol. I, pp. 223 ff 
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Various sports and amusements were prevalent in ancient India 
when people enjoyed with their friends and companions. Various 
terms such as chaifa, utsava , pamoya pavva or sankhadi are used to denote 
festivals or festivities in ancient days. A chana was celebrated for a limited 
period and sweetmeats ( pakvdnna ) were prepared oi^the occasion, whereas 
there was a time limit in utsava and even ordinary food was enough for the 
occasion . 148 

Various toys and playthings are mentioned for small boys and girls 
Reference is made to cowries ( khullaya ), lac-marbles ( vattaya ), game of 
tip-cat ( aioliyd), ball ( tindusa ), doll ( pottulla ) and cloths ( sadollaya) UB 
Then we had bow ( sarapdyaya ), the bullock ( gorahaga ), earthem pot ( gha.it - 
ga), drum (din&ma), and the ball of cloth (celagala) . 18u 

For grown-up people there were public gardens where people clad 
in nice dress, went hand in hand with their lovers for merry-making 
They left their homes in the morning and spending the whole day in the 
open air returned in the evening. Reference has been made to two mer¬ 
chants of Campa who went for a picnic in the company of a courtesan m 
There were special parks for the kings. 56 * Then people went for pic¬ 
nics to a river ( nadl ), pond ( sara or tadaga ), tree ( rukkha ), 16S shrine (ceiya) 
and mountain (gin) . 64 

Jain texts mention various festivities and pastimes. The feast of 
punnamasini was celebrated on the full moon day of the month of kartika . 155 
On the day of kaumudimahotsava men and women left their residence 
after sunset and spent whole night in enjoyment . 158 Madanatrayodaii 
was another festival which was celebrated in honour of Kama , the Indian 
cupid . 167 Then ujjdniya feast is mentioned which was celebrated in 
Sindhunandana when the women of the town enjoyed in various ways . 158 
The festival in honour of Nagaradevctta was celebrated in which the cir- 


H8 Vatsydyana classified the occasional festivities into five groups (1) The fesluals in 
connection with the worship of different deities (samdja,ydtrd and ghaid) sometimes 
attended with grand processions , (2) goythis or social gatherings ol both sexes , 
(3) dpdnakas or drinking parties , (4) udydnayalrds or garden-parties and (5) various 
social diversions in which many persons took part ( samasydkridd)—Kdmasutra Su 
26, p 44 

• Ndyd 18, p. 207. 

im Suya 2 13 f, for other games and recreation see Digha I, p 6 , also Majjhtma I, 
p 266 , Sumangala Vildsmi, Pt. I, pp. 84 f, 

161 See Supra, p 166, cf Kdmasutra, chakladar, Social life in ancient India p. 163 
1(1 Pinda. Nit. 214-5. 

189 The Jivd (3, p, 151a) refers to the festival of planting of trees (rukkharovana) 

15* Ndyd. 1, p. 39 , Jivd op cit ; Niiitha curm (12, p 808) mentions aiadamaha, sagaravtaha, 
thubha, gdmamahajattd, nagaramaha, madambamaha, donamuha, paitana, dgara, sambdhu, 
and sarmwesa. Mountain worship is mentioned in the Arthsastra (p 237) For n\ei 
worship and tree worship see Rose, Tribes and Castes of the Punjab and N \V Province Vol 
I.p 134f, 

1*5 Bjk. Bha 2-1451 , also mentioned in the Vaffaka Jdtaka (No 118), I, p 432 f 
153 Saya. Ti 11-76, p 413 J also Digha. I, p. 47 , cf Kdmasutra. chakladar, o/i rtf p 170, 
Ndyd. Ti 2, P- 80a. ■ 1 

l<8 Uttara. Ji. 18, p. 346a, 
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cum ambulation of the temple was held lrj In the festival known as 
hahumldkkhamaha manv non-Aryan people ( mleccha ) assembled ; 160 ddsG 
naha was celebrated by the maidservants , ltL then thdnuppdiyamaha had 
no fixed day and it was held at anv time whenever the guests were 
received . 162 Then the feast of 363 noodles 'iftaga, com sevckikd) ismentioned 
Then the birthday feast was celebrated with great pomp and ceremonv 
as we have seen already 164 Cdummdsiyamajjanaya was another ceremonv 
which was held after four months of rainy season We are told that during 
this ceremony a flower-house was made on the high road which was 
decorated with beautiful huge garlands and the designs in five coloured 
rice grains were prepared over the city Then the princess was seated 
on the throne facing the east and was given a bath with white and yellow 
pitchers and afterwards was decorated with all kinds of ornaments 18t 
Then we had samoaccharapadilehana or the annual birthday feast . 166 
The Vwagasuya refeis to ten days feast celebrated after the completion of 
a kudagarasdla We are told that during this period the king made his 
subjects free from taxes 167 

Among religious festivals the pajjosana v, as the most favoured festival 
of the Jains. This festival was held on pjnmmd, paiicaml, dasaml and other 
pavva days Later on, we are told that from the time of Ajja Kaluga in 
place of pancaml the dav of ca'urthl was declared as the day of pajjosana 
It is stated that once Kalaga arrived in the city of Paitthana whcie he was 
received with gieat pomp by king Salivahana Kalaka had declared 
the fifth day of the bright half of bldhapada as the day of pajjosana but 
since this was the day fixed for the festival of Indra, at the lequcst of the 
king, Kalaka changed the dav of pancam i to caiuUhi This festival was also 
known as samanapuya 168 

Sankhadi (SankhaU in PaliJ 19 '’ oi bhojja was anothci gieat feast which 
played an important part in ancient India Sankhadi is so called because 
atthis time animals were killed in laigenumbcis 1,0 This feast was cele¬ 
brated either for one dav (egadu asanij oi for mans days [an gadivasam) 
in the first part of the day (pwascinkkadi) oi aftci sunset ( pacchasankhadi ) 
Ginjanna (ginyajna\ is mentioned m Yraja when food was taken at night 
and the mdk was diunk early in the morning ai nnodavtuela) J 1 Ginjanna 
was also celebrated in Lata during lainv season 1 " In ordei to enjov a 
sadkhadi, people made a pilgnmage to cliffeicnt places In Selapuia 

1j9 g va Ti (Han ) p 397 a f 181 Clinic T« S, p 134 

l»° Nin cu 12, p 810 «* Bih Bha 1 1S14 

188 Pvida Mr 4t>[> Visi cu 13 p 870 Perhaps it mi\ correspond t< the least of rakfa- 
bandhana or \nluno held in Noiih India 
101 See Supra p 1 )0 
165 Naya 8, p 103 
188 Ibid , 8,p % 

187 1 p 27 

188 Aisi cu 10, p 0J2 1 
168 See Mayyhima I, p 448 

170 See Sjpra p 126 also B h Bh _ 1 3110 

171 Ibid, 4 4881 Al'i cf bbn 'a, II 53 22 , Hnnimna, II 17 11 ff 
174 Brh Sit 1 2boo, JV 11 p 09o 
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sankhadis were herd every year at the lake Isitaldga for eight days. These 
feasts were also celebrated in Bharuyakaccha, Pabhasa, Abbuya, at the 
eastern bank of the river Sarassal near Anandapura, Ujjenta, Nnyasanda 
and Siddhasila. In these sankhadis the monks of other sects such as 
Sdkya, Bkauta and' Bhdgatatas assembled ; there were regular discussions 
hetween them. There in the gardens the drunken voluptuaries dressed 
infantastic garments, gesticulated with their hands and sang erotic songs, 
and there the men and women, drunk and decked m finenes, 
played. The Jain monks were allowed to attend these feasts only it 
held at holy places, because only at holy places they could preseive their 
right faith ( samyaktva ), otherwise there was possibility of their being insult¬ 
ed, poisoned or even killed at the Hands of heretics 1TS 

Then various household ceremonies are mentioned Avdho was held 
before wedding when betel etc. were served™: vndhd was the wedding 
ceremony dhena was held at the time of the bride entering the bnde- 
groom’s house ; pahena was celebrated when she returned to her fathci \ 
house. Then hingola was held in honour of the diseased person oi aj aba, 
in pmdamgaia, food was offered to fathers. Then sammela or goltlr vms a 
social gathering in which the relatives and friends assembled ro The 
go t this are described as having been granted licences by the king, as gi\ en to 
much dissipation and as possessing considerable funds . 170 Then taverns 
(pdndgdrd) and gambling houses (juyakhalaya) are mentioned 177 
Lasdy we come to combat or wrestling which was a favountc pastimt >1 
rich people. The kings took keen interest in it, and they nppoinccd then 
own wrestlers. We aie told that king Sihagiri of Sopara)a oircicd mourn 
to wrestlers who came out victorious The wiestler Attana of Ujja\ am 
took part in the wrestling tournament [juddhamaha) every year and n or. the 
flag of honour. He went as far as Kosambi and defeated the roy al w i rst- 
ler and was honoured bv the state 178 There weie wrestleis \h-» a u'd 
combat with one thousand persons at a time {sahassai'inht 1 1 |hm 
cock and peacock fights were oth«‘C popular pastimes m un icui !u< 1 n 
llundieds and thousands iveie staked and a luge numbti of pcopk 
assembled to watch such fights . 181 Reference has been made to < o-a- 
cock fight that was held in Gamp a, The peacock brought hundieds and 
thousands to its owner Combats of buffaloes, bulls, horses and eleph ml, 
are referred to 181 1 
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B,h su 1 47 8udth e £A a -r,«(l 3139-3201)) also Act II, I 2,? 23« fl, Dn< 7 
Jaa3, p -bOa, rl huso. Jatnha (\o 031 translation), p 1+7 In , l i/miscalli J i 
marriage as opposite to ,ua/ia, a daughters marriage in the *lth rd'< i ol IV t 1 1 
f w eu b p »l>- ica II t 12+5 Aecoidmg to the Jam Madm m ling II ml i n » 
fiist promulgated this hast, /ha cu II, p 172 
\npf lb, p i 7+ <1 thi lain a gollhl of Ra\ igiha ( Inin 0, p V) 

V, .P 178 Lttma 4, p 7s * J 

in Baa 1, p 92 af \ moiling mateh n described in ih ( r ,/ IU /,i J 11 A , f[\ ' n) 

luV'v C voor UrC \\^ r r/> 5nara dnd ^lutlhika look pan, al j U /r t , na 
Poona, 1930 XXVIII p 218 fffor a beantiluldescr ption oi resUm; , Jso '/ I Hi 

Dttari Ti 13, p, 131 

Au II, II p 332, cf Digh „ I, p b , also Tpj a ^‘■yo < ~r>< (l 7, p 235) 
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Then we come across various people who earned then bread by 
exhibiting various performances There were aciobats, dancers, rope- 
walkers, etc. already mentioned above We hear of polc-dancer’s tricks. 
At the fop of the pole there was a horizontal wooden attachment on which 
Were nails which attached themselves to the shoes When the aciobat 
holding the sword and shield started walking, the nails attached them¬ 
selves to the already prepared sockets in the shoes. Very carefully at c\ ei y 
step he engaged and disengaged the nails, because a slight carelessness 
meant death. Even the kings 111 the company of their queens attended 
such performances . 188 


TUNER\L OBSEQUIFS 


Dead bodies were cremated and shrines and stupas (thnbha lend) 
were built over the ground in the Jain and the Buddhist age The body 
was cremated with sandal wood, aguiu, lunikka , gkee and honey and after 
the flesh and the blood was consumed by flic, the bones were taken and the 
stupas [ceiyathubha) m were erected Paying homage to the dead 
'{igaiagapuyand) and mourning ( mnnasadda ) are mentioned 184 

Jain texts refer to another custom when the dead bodies were not 
duly disposed of, but weie left uncared for at the mercy of wild beasts and 
birds . 188 Besides, sometimes according to the instructions of the king, 
the ascetics had to leave a dead body in a hollow ( agada ), lake or a flowing 
river or by the side of these places . 188 Mention has been made of giddka- 
piffhaka, a kind of death in which a person thiew' himself among the corp¬ 
ses of human beings, elephants, camels, donkeys, etc , and allowed his 
body to be devoured by vultuics. The bodies of criminals and the indigent 
were also thrown away to xot when vultuies and jackals fed on them . 187 
There are also references to the burial of corpses. This custom was 
in vogue among the mlecUias, who did not cremate the dead bodies 
hut hurried them at the burial ground ( madagagiha : madagalena) . Such 
burial houses existed in the country of Diva and Jona 188 

The Chedasulras have laid down elaborate rules for disposing ol the 
dead body of the Jain sddhus. ua It is stated that after the death of a monk, 
one monk should go in search of a bier to carry the corpse and 
should inspect the cremation ground ( thandila ) where the proper direc¬ 
tion should be chosen for the disposal of the dead. The corpse should be 
covered with a clean white cloth, and as far as possible be taken out during 
day or night as the case may be after the monk dies. The corpse should 


188 Ana. cu p 484 f, cf Dhammapada Atlhakathi Vol IV, pp 59 ff 
1,8 The Tittira Jdtaka (No 438), III, p. 537 mentions topes of sand ( iSlukithupa) , also 
Paramatihadipani, the com on the Vdana, p. 97, cf. the funeral ceremonies in the Rami' 
Jana (IV, 25, 16 ff) 

Ana. Bhi. 26, 27, Han. Ti p 133, Ana. cu 157 , 222 f. 

Maha. Ni. p. 25 ; cf. Lahtaiistara, p. 265. 

Brh Bhi. 3, 4824. 

See Supra, p. 174 
Afuf, cm. 3, p. 330 , Aca cu 379 

See Vi^vagbhavauaprakrMm Brh -u. 4,29 and its Bhifyt 3497.5563. 
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be carried by monks, or by laymen in a cart, or with the help of the 
Mallas or by the CanMlas ?* 0 Then after being carried to the cremation 
' ground, with the permission of the keeper of the cemetery, the corpse 
should be disposed of duly. 1 ” 

The ceremony of taking out the body of the dead (mkarana) including 
the child was performed with great pomp ( iddhisakkara ) and many funeral 
rites ( mayakacca ) were performed on the occasion. Annual or monthly 
feasts were given in honour of the departed. 1 *® Mention has been made 
of offering the ptnda to the fathers. We are told that on the anniversary 
day the Brahmaijas were invited for feast. 1 ®* 

Among the various causes of death the following are mentioned : 
swallowing the talaputa poison, brandishing the sword on one’s shoulders, 
hang ing on a tree, fastening one’s neck with a slab of stone and throwing 
oneself into the sea, and entering into fire . 184 Among other kinds of 
suicides mention is made of falling down from a mountain 185 ( ginpadi - 
yaga), falling down from a tree, committing suicide in a desert, swinging 
from a mountain (giripakkhandolaya), jumping into a desert, entering into 
Water ( jalapavesika ), swallowing poison, committing suicide with a 
weapon ( satthovaditaka ) or by hanging ( vehdnana ). Then sallekhand 01 
voluntary submission to death was another custom in vogue among the 
Jain monks who ended their life for attaining higher world by withholding 
from food and drink . 187 


*** Vya. Bha. 7.449-462, p, 70 f. Mam (X. 56) also asks the Candalas to carry out the 
corpses of peisons who have no relatives. 

Ml Vya.Bhd 7 442-440 p, 76ff; also Aua Nir. Dipika, Vol. II, 95 ff; Aia eu. II, pp. 102-9, 
Bhaguati Aradh. 1974-2000. For the disposal of the dead see also Law, India Desmbid 
p. 193. 

Ml Jfisi. cd. 11, p. 709 ; NSyS. 14, p. 161 ; cf. Matakabhatta Jalaka, No. 18, (I. p. 166) , 
Mahdbharata , I, 134; 136 ; Rdmayaqa, VI. 114. 101 ff. 

1# * UUard. 13, p. 194a. 

MS Maya. 14, p. 166. Canakya is said to have put an end to his life by entering into fue 
(see supra). 

19! Uaayana of KosambI is said to have departed from this world along with his queen by 
ascending the top of a hill and falling from the precipice, Pradban, Chronology of Ancwil 
India p. 246; also cf. Cullapaduma JStaka (193) II, p. 118. 

199 For various kinds of poisons etc. see JTta. 4-341 , 6. 633 , see also Bjh. BhS 3. 4208 ; 

... _ Pi p/s 274 com.; Panjia, 1, p. 45a ; Jivt f. 1, p. 36a ; cf, Arlhasaslra (p. 108). 

*•« See onto, 8, etc. 
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GENERAL OUTLOOK 


- The Jain point of view of geography is governed by two conditions, 
Mythological and Scientific The first categoiy belongs to the fantastic 
|||bgraphy of Jambudvipa which is divided into seven zones bounded by 
mountain -ranges from which flow the fourteen great rivers. But it 
pinnot be said even this section is entirely devoid of geographical know¬ 
ledge as in between the fiction we catch glimpses of certain geographical 
paowledge which could be checked up For instance, in the plethora of 
|he rivers which the Jain mythological geography speaks of as flowing from 
|he mountains Himavan, Mahfvhima\ an, Nisadha, etc., there are some 
Jfchich could be correctly identified, one such river being Slta described 
flowing from the mountain Nila, and according to the fanciful notion 
the Jains is supposed to flow to the eastern ocean The fact, however, 
£i th<d this Sita or Si-to as it is known by the Chinese is apparently the 
jiame, though apparently Sitii ne\ei meets any sea but disappears in the 
jtandsof Kashgar While speaking of the pnmitive notion of the geo¬ 
graphical factors, such as the constitution of earth, mountains, oceans, the 
great islands, rivers, etc , the Jams were not the only sinners, even the 
jhirauas and the Buddhist souiccs, moie than often indulge in Iudicious 
Speculations such as those of die Jain? 

It seems that all thesi souiccs cleaved their inloimation from some 
.very remote origins which have not yet been traced It seems that these 
fantastic geographical explanations were the dncct outcome of man’s 
fclaim to explain all and sundry though unfortunately his knowledge had 
hot as yet developed to such an extent as to make his statements and ex¬ 
planations accurate fiom the scientific point of \ie\v 
v The absurd measuicmcnts of the sea. mountains ancl livers in the 


Jain canons readily support our view Appai cntly there wa? a wish of 
the early geographers to give the measurements at least of the rivers which 
they saw very often but as yet thcic was no means to determine their ex¬ 
tent nor had the people yet penetrated to the sources of the majority of 
them. The result was that fanciful stories were told foi explanation's 
take and their extent was sl> etched beyond all expectations to thousands 
and thousands of jojanas 

> These primitive geographers ictamcd certain true obscivations in 
their geographical descriptions so far as they confined themselves to the 
risible objects but as soon the question of the unknown came, their ima¬ 
gination indulged in fanciful flights 

But this pnmitnc gcogiaphs did not last foi a \ery long time and 
hough it became uhhit and thus became a r ort of conventional gcogi aphy 
If the Jains for all times, thcic aio evident os fiom the Jam canon itself 
hat the geographical conception developed nidi time 
■ This grov, th of gcogi aplncal knowledge ma\ be atti limit d to \ nuous 
actors, namely, the growth of trade, including both internal and exterra] 
finch afforded an oppoi(unity to the tradcis and Jam merchants and 
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seamen to bring the stories of the manners and customs and also certain 
geographical names of the countries which they visited. There is no 
doubt while studying this information one has to be very critical as an 
element of marvel permeates these travellers’ tales. 

Secondly, we know from the Jain Stitras that the country in which 
the Jain monks could preach was confined to Aiga, Magadha, KosambT, 
Thuna and Savatthi, or roughly speaking that tract of land which includes 
modem Bihar, eastern U. P., and a portion of western U. P., and therefore, 
it is natural that the geographical knowledge of the.early Jain scriptures 
should be co nfin ed entirely to that area. Thus in the Bhagavatl, the 
Avaiyaka cUrni and other scriptures we are told the names of number of 
towns, townlets, villages etc., mostly belonging to Anga-Magadha of 
which unf ortunately there are no traces. It is, however, related in the 
Jain scriptures, and the tradition is very ancient and genuine, that in the 
time of Samprati, the grandson of Asoka, who was a devout Jain, other 
parts of the country including Maharastra, Andhra, Sauraatra and Coorg 
(Kudukka) etc. were opened to the Jam monks for preaching and prose¬ 
lytizing. This fact alone increased the geographical knowledge of 
the Jains substantially. 

The monks themselves realised the importance of seeing and studying 
the Various factors in the countries which they visited. Thus in the Brhat- 
kalpa Bhasya , which may perhaps be dated to the early century of the 
Christian era, elaborate instructions are given to the monks who touied 
from year to year the various parts of the country. It is mentioned that 
by seeing the country the monks purify their souls and gain equanimity 
of mind. These regular tours taught them many languages and afforded 
them opportunities to examine the various republics which they visited 
at length. This knowledge they brought back home and utilised it 
instructing their pupils and followers (1-1226). Among the various 
requisites of a monk it was expected of him that he should be accomplish¬ 
ed in various regional languages [ibid., 1230). In the course of their 
Janapada tours the attention of the monks was also engaged by such world¬ 
ly factors as the various means of irrigation, the products of the various 
parts of the country, various trade centres and the local habits of the 
populace [ibid. 1239). 

Now it must be evident that there was a definite feeling in the Jain 
church in the early century of the Christian era to know thoroughly the 
parts of the countries which were under the sphere of the Jain influence 
This growth of geographical knowledge may be further seen in the Currus 
and even the Jtkas where an effort to record truly and scientifically the 
ethnological and geographical facts is observed. 

To sum up, we have tried to collect together this motley information 
of the Jain scriptures at one place sa that students of ancient Indian geo¬ 
graphy may not have to grope into the thick and often badly edited Jam 
texts. In collecting, however, this information the difficulties have been 
to identify most of the obscure place-names visited by Mahavii a and 
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ijis disciples and other Jam saints, kings, traders, etc as they ha\e dis¬ 
appeared without leaving any trace. However, it is possible if a detailed 
|tdur of the area covered by Mabavtra’s cdnkd is made, that by the bits of 
‘ formation supplied by the Jain texts*, one may be able to thiow further 

S *ht on their identifications F01 the present, however, whatever infor- 

tion was available about these place-names from the Jam canons, 
ive been recorded. 

At several places in common with (he Puranas there are lists of the 
fop-Aryan countries ; Non-Aryan in this sense must be understood by 
rose who had not come undei the sphere of Jain influence. These lists 
very important, though unfortunately the text is become so conupt 
it nothing can be made out of majority of the geographical place-names 
jthe names of the tribes which they hide under their corrupt texts. It 
Quid be really a great boon to mdoIogMs if Some Jain scholar were to 
|ake up the scientific edition of these lists. For the present, however, one 
Has to be content with whatever is at our disposal. 



CHAPTER ! 


JAIN CONCEPTION OF THE WORLD 


According to the Jam .conception, the world consists ol innumoniblr 
spheres, continents and oceans each one surrounding the preceding one 
like a sheath. 

There are seven kseltas or zones in Jambudvipa which is the fast 
continent, and may correspond to Asia (India, according to Buddhist^ 
They are Bharaha, Hemavaya , 1 * * Hari,* Videha, Rammaga, Heragnavaya 
andEravaya 8 . Bounding these zones are six mountain-ranges, viz., Hmu- 
vata, Mahahimavata, Nifadha , 4 Nila, Rukmin and Sikharm 5 * * In the 
centre of Jambudvipa is located Meru . 8 

"Bharaha is 526 ^ yojanas in extent. It is situated to the south oi' 
CullaHimavanta and between the eastern and western seas. By the 
two large nvers Ganga and Srndhu, and the Vaitadhya mountain- 
range it is divided into six portions . 1 Videha, also known as Mahavidcha, 
is divided into four parts, viz ., Puvvavideha (eastern Videha), Avaravidcha 
(western Videha), Devakuru and Uttarakuru . 8 

PuWavideha , 9 which is also called Bhadrasva in ihcBrahmdnda Pur ana, 
is said to be watered by the Sita, the mythical prototype of the Yarkand 
and Yellow rivers, already referred to Sita is the same as one ol the 
fourteen great rivers in the Jain mythology referred to in the Uttanldhyn 
yarn Sutra 10 . PuWavideha and Avaravideha are divided into dilTciciii 
Vyayas 11 or provinces which have their respective cities 

On the above mentioned mountain-ranges there are six lakes, vi <, 
Padma, Mahapadma, Tigifichi, Kesari, Mahapuijdarika and Puijdarika 


1 Haimavata and Hairanyavata are identified with regions in Tibet known tor trold . 
Schubnng, Die Lehrc Der Jamas, p. 144 

* Hanvar^a included the western portion of Tibet (G, D ,6, 74). 

8 Also cf. Mahabha VI, 6 7 IT. 

* It is identified with “Paropanisad” of the Greeks, now called the Hnidukush (p MI) 

I Also cf. Mahabha. VI. 6 4 f. 

8 The Buddhists call it Sineru, Meru, Sumeru, Hemameru and Mahamcru It is thr 
highest conceivable mountain according to them. The Furanas also speak ol 
Sumeru mountain having the altitude of one hundred thousand yojimai, (Law, Indio 
described, p. 2 ff). 

1 Jambu. 1-10. 

8 It is identified With the northern portion of Garwal and Huija desa (G. D. s p. 213) 

* It is identified with Eastern Turkistan and North China (Raychaudhurt, btudies <>' 

Indian Antiquities, pp 75-6). 

10 II >28. Also mentioned m the Mahabha. Santi p 82-45. 

II Some of these Vijayassuch as Cakkava(tivyaya (Ana Cf,, p, 133), Ramani^a {Uttara 

Ji , 18, p 243 a), Gandhilavati (Ava. Cii , p 165), Sahlavai [Nayd 8, p 00), Sugandln 
(Uttara. 7*, 23, p. 286 a), Sukaccha ( ibid ), Pokkhalavai (Maya 14, p, 107) Mangala- 
vati (aM. Nxr., 175) find mention m the Jain texts. 
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jrom which flow the great fourteen livers The first two rivers, viz , 
3a4ga and Sindhu flow from the lake Padma situated cm the Himavata 
mountain. 12 

In the centre of Bharaha is Mount Vaitaclhya, dividing it into north 
pad south On this mountain there arc kingdoms of the Vulyildham kings 

The first ocean surrounding Jambudvlpa is Lavanoda or the Indian 
jplean. 13 Then comes tiic continent of Dhatakikhanda which sunounds 
jjhe-LaVanoda and is twice in extent Then wc have the Kaloda ocean 
jud then Puskaradvlpa 14 In the middle of Puskaradvlpa is situated the 
mountain-range Mtinusotrara like a city wall which is the ultima tkule of 
(he Human World Thus according to the Jam conception, the Human 
Wprjd consists of two and a half continents, viz , Jambudvlpa, Dhataki- 
mafida and half of Puskaradvlpa 

Surrounding Puskara we have various other oceans and continents, 
which are each twice as large as the preceding one The eighth continent 
fe'Nandisarad 1 va which is described as a land of the gods with .beautiful 
gardens. It is mentioned that there were fiity two statues of tfie Arhats 
here which weic frequently visited by gods 15 . The last continent is 
pyayambhuramana. 16 


is mountain is the same a 1 , the Himalaya mountain and Is known in Pah as Himava, 
hmacala and Himavanta II is one of the seven mountain-ranges that surround 
landhamadana Seven gieat Himalayan lakes are also mentioned in Pali htcra- 
ire, Anottata being the fiist Anotlata, like the Padma lake of die Jains, is a lotus 
ike with four outlets on its four sides and is identified with Bmdusara in the Mahatihd- 
Ua and Manasa sarovara of popular fame (Law, oj> cit , pp 5, 10, 12) 
the Jain texts mention the mei chants of Clampa and Hatihisisa crossing the Lav ana 
cean and going out ioi hades, it seems that Lavana was no other ocean than the 
ndian ocean (cf Kay a 8 p 97 Dp 121, 17 p 201) Lav ana (ocean is mentioned 
1 the Afahdbhd VI 5 Jo, VI -16 

■ne identify it with a portion of Central Asia commencing fiom the north of Oxus, 
lcluding Western Tartan, (G D , p 103; 
i Cii p 397 f, L'llard 77 9 p 138 

• Jaml/u, 1,1, Also f S P , Vo II, 3 oo2 to 719 , also ‘some cosmological Ideas ol 
he Jamas’, Amulayachandia Sen, I. H CL 1932, pp 43-48. 



CHAPTER II 


THE JAIN ARYAN COUNTRIES 

It is stated that when Mahavira sojourned in the garden of Subhu- 
mibhaga in Saketa, he declared the following Sutra restricting the move¬ 
ments of the Jain monks : 

“The monks or nuns may wander towards the east as far as Anga- 
Magadha, towards the south as far as Kosambi, towards the west as far as 
Thuna and towards the north as far as Kunala,.” 17 

Later on, king Sampai, who was a great patron of Jain religion, 
made other countries suitable for the movements of the Jam monks, and 
consequently the following twenty five and a half countries were declared 
as Aryan :— 



Kingdom 

Capital 

1 . 

Magadha 

Rayagiha 

o 

Anga 

Campa 

3. 

Vanga 

Tamalitli 

4. 

Kalinga 

Kancanapura 

5 

Kasi 

Vanarasi 

6 

Kosala 

Saketa 

7 

Kuru 

Gayapura 

8 

Kusatta 

Soriya 

9. 

Pancala 

Kampillapura 

10 

Jangala 

Ahicchatta 

11. 

Surat tha 

Baravai 

12. 

Videha 

Mihila 

13. 

Vaccha 

Kosambi 

14 

Sandilla 

Nandipura 

15. 

Malaya 

Bhaddilapura 

16. 

Vaccha 

Vcrada 

17. 

Varana 

Accha 

18 

Dasanna 

Mat tiy avai 

19. 

Cedi 

Suttivai 

20 

Smdhu Sovira 

Vlibhaya 

21. 

Surasena 

Mahura 

22. 

Bhangi 

Pava 

23. 

Purivatta 

Masapuri 

21 . 

Kunala 

Savatthi 

25. 

Lada ( or Ladha) 

Kodivansa 

23J 

Kegaiaddha 

Scyaviya 18 


These countries were called Aryan because, it is said that the Tittha- 
yaras, the Gakkavaihs, the Baladevas and the Vasudevas were born here. 

17 Brh Su 1 50, Also Jfin Bha 10. p 1111 

P mma 1. 37, p, 3oa , B(h Bha Vr 1, 32(53 , also Praiacanasdroddhdra, p 446. 
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These great men are said to have attained omniscience in these countries 
and by attending to their preachings a number of people were enlight¬ 
ened and had taken to ascetic life. 18 

1 M\G\DH\ (RAYAGIHA) 50 

Magadha, which occupied the district now called Bihar, is a very old 
kingdom and was counted among the sixteen Janapadas in the Bkagaiatt, 31 
the rest being Anga, Vanga, Malaga, Mrilavaya, Accha, Vaccha, Koccha, 
Patjha, Ladha, Vajji, Moli, Kasi, Kosala. Avaha ( ? ) and Sambhuttara 
(Suhmottara). It was a g> eat centre of activities of Mahavh a and in fact 
it was after the name ol this country that the language in which Mahavh a 
is said to have preached his religion was called Ardhamagadhi Magadha 
was a holy place foi Jams although the Biahmanas weie not allowed 
to enter this country, except on a pilgrimage A Jain pilgnm has aptly 
remarked that according to the Brahman as, if a crow died in Kasi, it 
would attain Salvation, but if a human being died in Magadha he would 
be born as a donkey. 33 

Rayagiha, or the modern Rajgii, was counted among the ten capital 
cities of India, others being Campa, Mahuia, Vaianasi, Savatthi, Sakeya 
Kampilla, Kosambi, Mihila and Hattbinaura J3 Rayagiha was noted 
for its springs known as Mahatavovatirappabha King bemya was the 
ruler of Rayagiha 

Vaibhara and Vipula weie well-known hills near Rayagiha where a 
number of Jain ascetics are said to have attained salvation The 
famous Nalanda was a suburb of Rayagiha Rayagiha was a centie 
ot trade and the habitat of wealthy people 

Rayagiha was al c o known as Giribbaja The Ratifications of both 
Giribbaja and Rayagiha aic still extant, foui and a half and three miles 
in circumference Iho stone walls of Gmbbaja aie the oldest extant 
Stone buildings in Tncha 81 

2 ANGA (CAMP\) 

The Anga dominions which are identical with the country about the 
modern districts of Bhagalpui and Monghyi included at one time 
Magadha It is included among the sixteen Janapadas 

Campa, which was situated near modern Bhagalpui, was considered 
among the ten capitals It was a beautiful and pi osperous city m ancient 
India, a detailed description of which is given m the 0< aiya . as 

18 Brh Bha Vr 1 321.1 fl 

For all reference of tins Section see Chaplci XV. 

*1 IS 

** Pracinatlrllwmald Sanqrcho Ft I, p 4. 

83 Tha 10 71S , A r ui S u «J l'J 

** Rhys Davids, BiM/int huho, p IS. 

86 SQ. 1, 
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L'ike Rayagiha, Campa too was frequently visited by Mahavira and 
his disciples. It is said that when Seniya dfed, Kuniya shifted his capital 
from Rayagiha to Campa It was in Campa that the seventh and the 
eighth Angas of the Jam canon were explained to Jambu by his teacher 
Ajja Suhamma Dadhivahana was another powerful sovereign of Campa 
whose daughter Candana became the first female disciple of Mahavii a 
Like Sammeya, Campa also was considered a holy place by Jains Campa 
was a big centre of trade and merchants travelled from here as far as 
Mihila, Ahicchatta, Pihun<Ja and other places with their merchandise. 

3 YANG A (TAMALITTI) 

Vaiiga (eastern Bengal) is mentioned as one of the sixteen Janapadas 
Vanga was a centre of trade reached by the sea. 

Tamalitti (Tamluk) was. a centre of trade and commerce and a great 
sea-port town. It could be reached both by land and water. Tamalitti 
was noted for its fine cloth Tamali Monyaputta is mentioned as a well- 
known layman of the city. Tamalittiya is stated to be a sdhd of ihe 
Jain sramanas. 


4 KALINGA (KAftCANAPURA) 

Karakandu is mentioned as the' sovereign of Kalinga (Orissa) 
Kancanapura was a centre of commerce and a free trade is mentioned 
between Lanka and this town 

5 KAsi (VARAN as!) 

Kasi was included among the sixteen Janapadas ; Kasi and Kosala 
were known for their eighteen confederate kings (ganaidjd), who fought 
against Kuniya on the side of Cedaga. Kasi was noted for its ccntic 
of trade. 

Varanasi (Benares) was counted among the ten capitals. It was the 
birthplace of Pasa and was visited by Mahavira. 

At the time of Hemacandra Kasi or Varanasi are stated to be identi¬ 
cal. 


0 KOSALA (SAGEYA) 

Kosala (Oudh) was included among the sixteen Janapadas It was the 
birthplace of Ayala, the eighth disciple of Mahavira As Mahfiviia was 
called Vesahya, so Usabha was known as Kosaliya, i c , one who is born 
in Kosala. Like Dasapura and Ujjeni, Kosala was known fonts image 
of the Living Lord ( Jivantasdmipadimd). 

Sageya is identified with modern Ayodhya near Fyzabad and was 
included among the ten capital cities of Jain India. Sageya was visited 
by Pasa and Mahavira, 
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7 KURU (GAYAPURA) 

Kuru is identified with Kuruksctra or Thaneshwar 

Gayapura or Hatthinapura (Hastmapui) was included anions; the 
jStsen capital cities of Jain India H itthmapura was vuitcd by Mahuvha 
S^nd Pasa. 

S KUS VTT\ ISORIY \) 

Kusarta was situated in north of Surasena CMatbur 1 ) 

Soriyapura which is identified with Batcsar ncai Sahurabad station 
in Agra district, was situated on the bank of the Jumna S 01 q apui a 
was the birthplace of Kanha Vasudeva and kritlhanemi Souvapura 
was frequented by Mahavli a 
s 

0 P VAC. \LA k \MPI1 LAPUR \ 

t- 

Pancala is identified with Rohilkhand 

Kampillapuia, which is identified with modern Kampil in ranukha- 
bad district, was situated on the bank of the Ganges It was included 
among the ten capital cities of Jain I ndia It is mentioned that K impilla- 
pura was visited by Pasa and Mah.it >1 a 

10 J YSG\L\ (\HICGII YTTY) 

Jangala comprised the tract between the Ganges and noi th Pancala 

Ahicchatta, which is identified with modern Ramiugai 111 Bueilly 
district, was situated to the 1101 th-wi >1 of C amp.i 1 hci c was j cgular 
trade between the two cities Ahicchati > was considci cd a holy place 
and was enumeiated with At ihavaya, Gjjinta, Gayaggapuia Dhamma- 
cakka and Rahavatta mountain It is s ud that Ahicchatta wa r visited 
by Parsva. 

ii sx,R\mi\ (bvryv ai) 

It is mentioned that Sin altha (Kathiawai) was a non-Viyan coun¬ 
try, but from the time of king Sampian itwi' clccl.ucd suitable for the 
preachings of the Jam monks It is sa id that K il ak 1 1 c.i 1 y a had biought 
here ninety six king' fiom Pci'in, and consequent!) this countiv was 
divided mto six manrfalas Suiattha wts a ccntic ol tiadc and 
commerce and a numbci ofmeichuits used to visit this countiv 

Baravai (Dwaiavati) is described as a beautiful and prosperous 
city. To the north-west to the cilv was situated the mountain Rcvaya 
(Girnar), which is desenbed as cleaj to the Dasaia kings where Arittha- 
nemi is 'aid to have attained salvation It is said th it Antthanemi or¬ 
dained a number of persons here including Pnumavati the qiken of Kanha 
and the sons of Kanha and Baladeva It is mentioned that, as predicted 
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by Aritthanemi, Baravai was destroyed due to excessive drinking and by 
fire. Baravai was a sea-port and being a centre of trade, was visited by 
various merchants -and tradesmen. 

12 VIDEHA (MIHILA) 

Lord Mahavira was born in Videha which is identified with modern 
Tirhut. 

Mihila,which is identified with Janakpur within the border ofNepal, 
was included among the ten capital cities of Jam India. It is mentioned 
that this town was visited by Mahavira and Ajja Mahagiri. 

13 VACCHA (KOSAMBl) 

Vaccha was known as Varhsa or Vatsa in the Buddhist literature ; 
it was the region near Prayag. 

Kosambi, which is identified with Kosam in Allahabad district, was 
included among the ten capitals of Jain India It was situated on the 
bank of the river Jumna It is said that Kosambi was visited by Pasa, 
Mahavira, Ajja Suhatthi and Ajja Mahagiri. 

King Sayaniya was a well-known ruler of Kosambi. After he died, 
Udayana ascended the throne and governed the kingdom. 

14 SANDIBBHA OR SANDILYA (NANDIPURA) 

Sandilya may be identified with Sandilla, a town in Oudh. 

Nandipura may be identified with Nundgaon in Oudh 

15 MALAYA (BHADDILAPURA) 

Malaya, which was located in south of Magadha, was counted among 
the sixteen Janapadas. 

Bhaddilapura, which is identified with the Kuluha hill in the Hazari- 
bagh district, was the birthplace of the tenth Titthayara and was visited 
by Mahavira, who is said to have passed fifth rainy season here. 

16 VACCHA OR MATSYA (VAIRADA). 

Matsya is identified with modem Alwar and Jaipur territories 

Vairada is identified with the region forty one miles to the north of 
Jaipur. 


17 VAR AN A OR VARUNA (ACCHA) 

• * 

Varana was known by the name of Uccanagara which is identified 
with Bulandshahar in the United Provinces Uccanagarl is mentioned 
as a sahd of the Jain sramatias. 

Accha is included among the sixteen Janapadas. 
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18 DASANNA (MATTIYAVAI) 

<■ Dasarma is identified with eastern Malwa. King Dasannabhadda, 
who was ordained by Mahavlra, is said to have reigned in this country. 

Mattiyavai is identified with the country of the Bhojaj by the side 
"of Parnasa (Banas). 


19 CEDI (SUTIIMAI) 

King Sisupala was known as the lord of Cedi which is modern 
lundelkhand. 

Suttimai wa<! located neai Bandam the Central Provinces. 

20 SINDHLi SO' IR V (\ HBH VYAPA'l i A\ V) 

According to Abhayadcva, the country of Sovira or modem Sindh 
Was situated near the river Sindhu and hence it was known Smdhu- 
rSovira. 

‘ Viibhaya may be identified with Bhcia in the Punjab 
21 SDRASLNA (MAIIURS) 

Mahura was the capital of Surasena which is identified with the rc- 
1 gion round Mathura Mathura was one of the most ancient places and 
was included among the ten capitals of Jain India Mathura was a great 
centre of the Jams It is said that ninety six villages were attached to it, 
where people installed the images of A/hat in then houses and the court¬ 
yards. There was a jewelled t hit pa m Mathura over which a quarrel is 
recorded to have arisen between Jams and Buddhists In later literature 
of the Jains, however, five stupas arc leferred to in Mathura. 

Mathura is said to have been visited by Mahavlra, Ajja Mangu and 
Ajja Rakkhiya Mathura was a centre of hcietical ascetics and was 
known for the pilgrimage to the temple of Bhandlra Jakkha 20 Mathura 
was a centre of trade People lived hei e on trade and not on agriculture 
The goods were earned heie by land Theie was a ficc trade between 
Mahura, also known as Uttara Mahura, and Dakkhma Mahura or Pandu 
Mahura. 


m-TATvmT /datjan 


Bhazga or Bhangi included the distnets of Hazaribagh and 

Manbhum. 

Mahavlra is said to have attained salvation at Papa It is said that 
tfie real name of this place was Apava and after the death of Mahavlra 
it came to be called Pava But this is different from above 


28 The Viudhalbtha Knlpa (P 18) mentions the following gardens {vam) in Mathura 
Lohajangha, Mahu, Billa, Tala, Kumua, Yin la, Bhandlra, Khaira, Kanva, Kola, 
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23 PURIVATTA (MASAPURI) 

Masapurl was the capital of Purivatta. Masapurl is mentioned as a 
saha of the Jam sramanas. 

This country is not identified. 

24 KUNAlA (SAVATTHX) 

It is recorded that the country of Kunala was destroyed by flood*' 
and after thirteen years of this incident Mahavira attained Ac, afahood 

SavatthI was included among the ten capitals of Jain India, and was 
visited by Pasa and his chief disciple Kcsikumara A historical meeting 
is said to have taken place here between Kesi and Goyama, the two re¬ 
presentatives of Pasa and Mahavira respectively. SavatthI was \ isiied 
by Mahavira frequently 

Savitthi was six leagues north of Saketa and was situated on the bank 
of Aciravati. 2 ® 


23 LADHA (KODIVARISA) 

Ladha or Radha, which comprised the modern District of Hoogly, 
Howrah, Bankura, Burdwan and the east portion of Midnapur, was in¬ 
cluded among the sixteen Janapadas This country was dmded into 
Vajjabhumi and Subbhabhumi It is said that there were vexy few 
villages in this country and its inhabitants were generally hostile to the 
ascetics. Mahavira travelled m this country and had to undergo much 
suffering 

It is said that Gilaya, a Mleccha king, was reigning in Kodivarisa 
who joined the order under Mahavira in Saketa. Kodivarisa is identified 
with modern Dinaj’pur. 

251 -keyaiaddha (SEYAVIYA) 

Most probably Jainism did not penetrate the whole of this country 
and perhaps a few people came under the sphere of Jain influence and so 
half of this country is included among Aryan countries Kekaya was 
situated at the base of Nepala in the north-east of SavatthI and should be 
considered different from Kekaya of the Rdmajana in the north 

Scyaviya was visited by Mahavira, who having crossed the Ganges 
proceeded to Surabhipura from here. Seyaviyl is identified With Setavya 
of the Buddhists. 


57 Cf. tile Pali legends recoid ihit Anithapindika, the famous donor of the Jetavana 
in jnastery in Sravasti lost eighteen crores by the action of river Aciravatl , 
D'ummpada A. Ill, p 10, also Vol. I, p. 360. 

83 Rhys Davids, Buddlnsl India, p 40. 










CHAPTER III 


MAH YVlRA’S ITINERARY 

Mahavlra was thnty yeais old when with the perm ssion of his cider 
irother Nandi vardhana and other lelatives, he renounced the world and 
(nth a divine garment (deiad’nsa ) left Kuntlaggamam the daik of maiga - 
irsa on the tenth day in w.ntci followed by thousands of people, 
lahavlra reached the gaiden of Nay a anda\ ana, which lay m 'he out- 
Jdrts of Kundaggama, to the north-cast direction where the renunciation 
^ceremony was pei formed with gi eat pomp 

URsr\r vr 

£ The same day in the e\ cning Mali i\ ira left Nayasantla and set out 
Wibr Kummaragama 1 lieu vwc two loutcs leading to Kummira, one 
by water and anothei b\ 1 aid Mali nha prclcncd the latter and having 
reached there, stood m nn htatum Mahavua wis tausrd tioublc hcie 
by a cowherd who took him te be a thief and wauled to hit lum Next 
day Mahavlra proceeded to Ivollaka Sannncsa wheie he biokc his fast 
From there he proceeded to Moiaga Sanmvcsa and sojourned in a hei- 
••mitage. Next day Mahavlra left Moraga Sannivcsa and aftei a period 
of eight months returned to the same place again He put up heze in a 
*hut, but he had to lcav e this pla^e \ erv soon Then Mahav ha piocccdcd 
to Atthiyagama and sojourned in the shune of bi'ilapam Hc r e Siila- 
pamjakkha is said to have caused mmilold tiouble to Mahavua wuch 
■he endured patiently and passed fiisl jam) season in Vttlnvaguni 

SI CO\D \L \R 

Fiom A+thivagitni Mih iv ua set out loi Moi.iga bannivesa again 
where lived an ascetic named Acchandaka l hen Mah'ivira piocccdcd 
to Vacala, wh cli was cln idcd into Ltluiavac "da and Dakkhmuacila, 
and between them flowed the m rrs Suvaiinahul t and Ruppakula Ma- 
havira was going uom Dakkhiravacala to Ittaiavacala when the 
remaining half 1 ol his gaimcnt was caught in the thoins on the bank of 
Suvannakula, and Irom tin- imr it is s ud that tin rcaclni went about 
baked Now thcie wcic two routes to Uttaravacala, one passing light 
through the hermitage named Kanakakhala and anolhci from outside it 
The former, which wa-> moic difficult, was chosen bv Mahav ira where he 
Was caused much trouble by i poisonous seipcnt From here Mahavlra 
proceeded toScyaviv i which lav near the above hcimitage and where he 
Was received by king Paesi Then the Feachei crossed the Ganges and 


The first half was already given to a Btahmana m the gaiden "Naya>anla before 
Mahavlra leftfoi Kunun uagaraa 
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reached Surabhipura and from there proceeded to Thunaka Sannivesa 
and stood in meditation there Then Mahavira reached Rayagiha and 
sojourned m a weaver’s shed in Niilanda where he passed second rainy 
season. Heic GoSala met him and the two of them left for Kollaga 

THIRD YEAR 

From Kollaga Mahavira and Gosala proceeded to Suvannakhalaya, 
then to Bambhanagama and then to Campa where the Teacher passed 
third rainy season. 

FOURTH YEAR 

From Campa Mahavira and Gosala reached Kalaya Sannivesa 
and thence to Pattakalaya It is stated that Gosala was insulted at these 
places for his misbehaviour Then both reached Kumaraya Sanimesa, 
where Mahavira stood in meditation m the garden Camp ar am an ijj a 
Then both travelled to Coraga Sannivesa where they were taken to be 
spies and were made prisoners From here Mahavira and Gosala pro¬ 
ceeded to Pitthicampa where the Teacher passed fourth rainy season 

FIFTH YEAR 

From Pitthicampa Mahavira and Gosala proceeded to Ka\ angala 
Here some ascetics were staying with theirfamilies Gosala is said to have 

maltreated them and was punished for his misdemeanour Then both 
reached Savalthi and then proceeded to Haledduga. Here there was a 
big turmeric tree where Mahavira stood m meditation and his feet are 
said to have burnt by fire Then both reached Nangala where Mahavira 
stood in meditation in the Vasudeva temple. Here again Gosala was 
punished for his misdemeanour They then proceeded to Avattagama 
where Mahavira stood in meditation in the Baladeva temple Gosala 
was taken to task and punished again Then both reached Coraya Sanni¬ 
vesa From there both journeyed to Kalambuka Sannivesa where both 
were tied by Kalahasti and were beaten ; later on, they were set at liberty 
by his brother Megha who is said to have seen Mahavira in Khatliya- 
kunda Then both proceeded to the country of Ladha where Mahavira 
had to endure various kinds of painful sufferings Then the two of them 
reached Punnakalasa where some robbers made an attempt on Mabavira’s 
life with sword From there bothjourneyed to the city of Bhaddiya where 
the Teacher passed fifth rainy season. 

SIXTH YEAR 

From Bhaddiya Mahavira and Gosala proceeded to Kayalisama- 
gama, then to Jambusanda and then to Tambaya Sannivesa Then they 
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reached Kuviya Sannivesa where they were taken as spies and were taken 
prisoners , later on, both were released by two sister* named Vijayci and 

Pragalbha 

Now Gosala refused to move in the company of Mahavira and said 
that since he had to bear insult every now and then, he would like to go 
his own way. So Mahavira left for Vcsali and, having reached there, stood 
in meditation in a blacksmith’s shed It is mentioned that the black¬ 
smith, seeing Mahavira naked, ran to hit him Then Mahavira travelled 
towards GamAya Sannivesa where he was honoured by Vibhelaka Jakkha 
From here Mahavira proceeded to SiiliEisayagama, and was caused trou¬ 
ble by the demoness Kataputana Here Gosila joined Mahavira again 
after six month* Finally Maha\ira visaed Bhaddiya, and passed 

sixth rainy season there 
1 

SEVENTH YEAR 

Then Mahavira and Gosala travelled in the country of Magadha 
and the Teacher passed seventh rainy season in Alabhiya 

EIGHTH YEAR 

From Alabhiya both pioccedcd to Kundaga Sannivesa where Maha- 
vira stood in meditation in the temple of Vasudeva It is mentioned that 
Gosala was beaten here for his misbehaviour Then both set out for 
Maddanagama and sojourned 111 the Baladeva temple Then both 
journeyed to Bahusalagagama wheie Mahavira was caused trouble by 
Salejja vanammtarl From here both proceeded to the capital Lohag- 
gala where the royal servants took them to be spies of the enemy and tied 
them Later on, both were set fice by Uppala who 1 * said to have arrived 
there from Atthiyagama Afterwards both proceeded to Purimatala 
where Mahavira stood in meditation in the garden of Sagadamuha From 
there they proceeded to Unnaga and fiom there journeyed to Gobhumi 
At last both reached Rayagiha and the Teacher passed eighth rainy 
season here 

-- ' r ~ NINTH YEAR 

From Rayagiha Mahavira and Gosala proceeded to Ladha, a non- 
Aryan country and travelled in Vayabhiimi and Subbliabhumi, where 
Mahavira had to undergo all sorts oftortur es Somclimcs people sui round¬ 
ed him and set dogs upon him uttering 'ru cu ’ Mahaviia could not get 
any shelter here ; he passed ninth lainy season m this counliy 


At Pakbira in the Mantlium district, a colossal nalcd fgure cl \ iia ut'ti tlcnan.c 
pIBhiram is still voishn peri b> the people (Dirt Coz 0/ MmlUet p {]). 
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TENTH YEAR 

From Ladha Mahavira and Gosala journeyed to Siddhatlhapura 
and from there proceeded to Kummagama Then both returned to 
Siddhatthapura Here Gosala again severed his connection with Mah.i- 
vira and reached Savatthi. Mahavlra left for Vesah where the republi¬ 
can kmg Sankha is said to have saved him from the trouble caused bv 
the town-children Then Mahavlra crossed the river Gandai by boat and 
reached Vaniyagama and then proceeded to Savatthi where theTcachei 
passed tenth rainy season. 


ELEV'ENTH YEAR 

From Savatthi Mahavlra left for Sanulatthiyagama and then pro¬ 
ceeded to Dadhabhumi, aland ofthe Mlecchas. From here the Lord pio- 
ceeded to Pedhalagama and stood in meditation in the garden ofPedhiila 
in the shrine of Polasa. Mahavlra is said to have suffered extreme pains 
in this land. From here the Teacher journeyed to Valuyagama, Subho- 
ma, Succhetta, Malaya and finally to Hatthisisa At all these places 
Mahavlra had to suffer extreme torture. Then Mahavlra set out for 
Tosali where he was taken to be a robber and was hit hard. Then the 
Teacher journeyed to Mosali, where he was taken to be a robber and was 
brought to the king’s court, but was released From here Malniviia le- 
turned to Tosali where again he was caused trouble and was actually 
to be hanged but was luckily rescued by Tosali Ksatriya Then Mahavit a 
set out for Siddhatthapura from where he proceeded to Vayagg'ima 
At all these places Mahavira is said to have endured pains and toilutes 
for a period of six monthf From Vayaggama the venerable asccttc 
proceeded to Alabhiya and then journeyed to Scyaviya and then pio- 
ceeded towards Savatthi Then the Teacher set out for Kosambi, Vaiiii- 
rasi, Riivagiha, Mihilti and finally passed eleventh lainy seasons in 
Vesali 

TWELFTH YEAR 

FromVasalitheTeacher reached Sumsgumarapura and then proceed¬ 
ed to Bhogapura Then he left for Nandiggama and from there journeyed 
to Mendhiyagama. Then Mahavira proceeded to Kosambi, where he 
received his alms after a period of four months. From Kosambi Mahavit a 
set out for Sumangalgama, and then he proceeded to Palayagama Fiona 
here the Teacher reached Campa and passed twelfth rainy season 
here 


THIRTEENTH YEAR 

From Campa Mahavira reached Jambhiyagama, and then journeyed 
to Mendhiyagama Then he proceeded to Chammanigama where a 
cow-herd is said to have thrust iron nails into his ears. Mahavlra arrived 
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at Majjhima Pava in this condition when the nails were removed fiom 
his ears. From here the Teacher travelled towards Jambhiyagama whexe 
on the not them bank of the river Ujjuvaliy a, m the faxm ot the householdci 
Samaga, under a sala tree, in noith-east of the Vcyavatta shnnc, aftci a 
period of 12 years, 6 months and 15 days, Mahavira attained omniscience 
(kevala ) on the bright tenth day of vaiulkha 3 

After Mahavira attained kevalhooti ., a r amaiasamna (leligious con¬ 
ference) was held on the bank of the river Ujjuvaliya, but it is said that 
the first preaching of Mahaviia lemamed unsuccessful Then after tia- 
versing twelve yojanas, Mahavira is said to have returned to Majjhima 
Pava where the second samavasarana was convened in the gai den of Maha- 
sena. Here, after a long discussion on various religious and philosophic 
points, Mahavira ordained the eleven learned Bi ahmins mentioned al¬ 
ready. 4 

Thus we see that after twelve years of severe penance and meditation 
Mahavira attained omniscience at the age of forty two, and lived there¬ 
after for thirty years to preach his religion According to the Kalpasutia , 5 
since Mahavira renounced the life of a householder, he spent foity two 
rainy seasons at the following places He stayed the first i amv season in 
Atthiyaggama, three rainy seasons in Camp a and Pitthicampa, and eight 
in Vasah and Vamyagama These twelve i amy seasons Mahavlia passed 
during his ascetic life before he attained omniscience Then dui mg the 
thirty years of his career as a Teacher, Mahavira spent four rainv seasons 
in Vesali and Vaniyagama, fourteen in Rayagiha and Nalanda, six 111 
Mithila, two mBhaddiya, one in Alabhiya, one in Paimabhunu one in 
SavatthI and one in the town of Pava in the office of the «ui vcy-mmislci s of 
king Hatlhivala which was the last rainy season of the Teachei 

Thus the Kalpasuha’s authority on the itincraiv of Mahaviia is 
ancient and fanly reliable It is evident fiom the Kalpasuha that the 
ground which Mahaviia covcicd during his ascetic life is loughly by Bihai, 
a part of northern-westci n Bengal and a part of eastern UP 1 he 
tradition which mentions his visit to Vldbhaya, which according to the 
Jain tradition was the capital of Sindhu Sovn a, to preach to king Udda- 
yana, is of very doubtful veiacity The eailiest icfercnce to this visit is 
found in the Bhagavatiand later on certain Cwnu perpetuate the tradition 
It is quite possible that in latei times, when Jainism spiead to Western 
India, the Jams did come m contact with the people of Sindhu Sovii a, 
and to prove that their connection with that part of the country was not 
new, the story of Mahavlra’s visit seems to have originated In this con¬ 
nection it is interesting to note that Buddhism, when it spi ead to the Punjab 


8 Aia. Mi. 458-527 , Aia Bha III , Aia.cu pp 208-C23, half a. 5, Aid. II 3 Cfi/./p 
Bhag 15. 

4 Katya . Ti. 5 121, Ava Psir 540 IF. 

5 6 123, 
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and beyond, produced a literature which expressly mentions Buddha visit¬ 
ing those far off lands, which as a matter of fact seems to be quite absurd 
and analogous process, though on much lesser scale is evident in the Jam 
scriptures Jainism, however, never spread outsides the confines of India, 
neither there is proof that it gained a foot-hold in the Punjab at any 
time Hence Jainism had very few opportunities to sanctify the places 
in the Punjab with the presence of its Tirthankaras. 



CHAPTER IV 


GEOGRAPHICAL LEXICON 


In order to arrange systematically the mass of geographical material 
in the Jain canons and their commentaries, we have felt it advisable to 
place it in alphabetical order, together with their descriptions as given in 
the Jain texts, their places of references and identification and location 
wherever possible. 


I 


Abbuya — a mountain 

Abbuya is mentioned with Pabhasa where sankhadi (a feast) was cele¬ 
brated . 1 

Abbuya is identical with Mount Abu in the Snohi State ofRajputana 
Itis one of the five sacred hills of the Jains, otheis being Satrunjaya, Samet 
Sikhar, Girnar and Candragiri . 2 

Abhira—a country 

This country was visited by Ajja Samiya 3 and Vairasami 4 
Abhira was situated in Dahsmapatha and Tera (Tagara) was a 
beautiful city of this country . 5 

Acalaggama—city 

Acalaggama was situated in Magadha.® A royal road ( rdyapaha ) 
is mentioned in Ayalaggajma . 7 Its exact situation is not known. 

Acalapura—a town (ahitthdna) 

Acalapura was situated in Abhira The rivers Kanha and Benna 
flowed near the town, and between them was the Island Bambhadiva, a 
habitat of five hundred tavasas . 8 

It is identified with modern Ellichpur in Berar. 


1 Brh Bhd , 1 3150 

* Dey, G D , p 10 

® Aia. Tt ,p 514a, unless otheiWise stated such references should be taken to the com¬ 
mentary of Malayagin 

* Ava, CG , p. 397. 

8 Brhatkathakoia 138 39f, 56 32 For the race of the Abhiras See Bhandarkar 
Vaifnavism, Saitnsm, etc., p 37. 

• Uttara. Ti, 18, p. 243 , also cf Marana 449, p. 126a 
T Vasti, p 197. 

• PiQda Nxr , 503 , Am. ft., p. 514a; Nandi, p. 50a. 
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Accha—a kingdom 

Accha is included among the twenty five and a half Aryan countries 
and the sixteen Janapadas ; Varava or Vanina was its capital 

Accha may be identified with the region round Bulandfhahar in 
United Provinces (see Varava) 

Adamba ? ( Ambada)—a country 

Ambada is mentioned along with Bahali, Ilia, Jonaga, Pallava and 
Suvannabhumi Usabha, the first Tirthankara , is said to have travelled 
these countries. 8 

(See infra Ambada). 

Addapura (Aidrakapura—a city) 

Addapura was situated in a non-Aryan country ( 7 ncecchavisaya) King 
Ardraka was xuling over here He is mentioned to be a contemporary 
of king Scmya and 10 have sent him piesents. 10 

It cannot be located However, Adra, an important railwa) station 
is situated in the Manbhum district in Bengal. 

Adi or Avl — a 1 iver 

Adi or Avl is one of the five great tributary rivers of the Ganges, 
otheis being Jauna, Sarau, KosI and Main 11 

Adi or Avl seems to be the same as Eravai or Aciravatl oi Ajiravati 
which is mentioned as one oi the five great rivers in Pah literature, and 
may be identified with Rapti m Oudh. 

Ahicchatta—a city 

Ahicchatta was the capital of Jangala, which is included among the 
twenty five and a half Aryan countries. 

This city was situated to the north-east? (north-west) of Camp a and 
was a business centre 12 Itis mentioned as aholyplace along withAttha- 
vaya, Ujjinta, Gayaggapura, Dhammacakka and Rahavatta. Parsvana- 
tha was worshipped here by Dharanendra. 18 

According to the Vividhatirthakalpa, Sankhavai was another name of 
Ahicchatra. 14 It was also called Pratyagraratha 16 or Sivapurl. 16 

0 Alii. Nil , 330. 
w S'«> II fa 
11 Tha 5 . 470 . 

15 Nayd 13, p 138. 

13 Aca Nit. 33o. 

14 p 14 

18 Abhidhana. IV. 26. 

13 Kalpa 6, p. 167. 
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_ According to the Mahdbhdiata, not them Pancala had its capital at 
Ahicchatra _ 01 ChatiaVati, while southern Pancala at Kampilya. 
Ahlcchatra is identical with modern Ramnagar in the Bareilly district. 1 * 

Akkasthall 

Akkasthall and Anandapura arc mentioned as two different places. 18 
Akkatthala was one of the five places mentioned in Math m a others 
being Virathala, Paumatthala, Kusatth.da and Maliathala 18 


Mabhiyd—a city 

It is said that Alabhiya was a centic of the samanoichagas^ and was 
visited by Maha\ira 21 Trom here he piocecdcd to Kundaka San- 
nivesa. 22 At another t>me he tiavelled heic from Vayaggama and 
proceeded to Seyaviya 13 Alabhiya was also visited by Gosala at 

Alabhiya is monticncd as \lavi in Buddhist htciatuic and was located 
thirty yojanac from Sasatlhi and twelve yojanm fiem Bennies It lav 
between Savatthl and Rajag >ha and Buddha spent rainy seasonheie 25 

Alasanda — a county 

It is said that Bharata conqueied this ccuntiy (see Anga). 

In Milmdapaiiha Alasanda is mentioned wilh China, Bennies, Gand- 
hara and other countiies 28 The Mahdiamw i efei r to the town of Alasanda 
which was the chief citv of the Yona temlory 27 

It is identified with the town of Alexandna founded by Alexander 
near Kabul in the Puiopannada: count! y 28 

Amalakappd—a city 

It is mentioned that \inalakapp<'» was emted by Pasa 28 and Maha- 

vlra. 

Amalakkapp.I is identical with Allahappa of Buddhist literature. 
Perhaps Allakappa lav not \ciy fai fiom VeIliadipa, 80 which is stated to 
be situated on the wav fiom Masai m Shahabad distiict to Vaisali 


it 

ii 

19 

is 
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» 

ii 
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it 
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sg 


C A G I , pp in, 70S 
Min Cu , 11 p 23 fMSSl 
Fm p 18 
Bhag ,\\ 12 
See Supra, p 270 
Ibid 

Ana Nit ,510 

Ibid , 13 , also Lao 

Malaldbt-kai i, Dichonat _> of ruli Pio/ei Names, unfit i \la\ i,’ ’ al'O see P PI A 
Hoernle, C .a Vppcndis., pp 31-51 noks 
SdilmdabaUha n )27 
XXIX 39 


Wahai amsa tran* , p 194 jtealsoDr Sylvam Li w’s article “Alexander and 
in Indian Liteiaturc, ' I U Q_ , 1930, p 121 If 
Nayd II, p 222 Rtha bu 1, Ala Cu ,U, 190. 


I p.100, 

Alexandria 
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Anandapura—a dtp 

Anandapura was situated near the mountain-range of Vindhya .* 1 
It was a centre of trade where goods were carried by land route, by carts 
and other vehicles. It is said that the walls of the city were made of 
bricks . 38 The citizens of Anandapura visited the river Saraswati and 
celebrated feast there. 8 * Anandapura was a centre of Jain monks , 34 who 
are said to have travelled from here to Mathura 86 

Anandapura is identified with Vadnagar in northern Gujerat, 
seventy miles south of Sidhpur 83 

Andha—a country 

Andhra was considered as a non-Aryan country, but king Sampai 
is said to have opened it for movement of the Jain monks, along With the 
countries of Surattha, Dravida, Maharastra and Kudukka . 37 

It is said that the people of Andha were known for their cruel dis¬ 
position (akuramata) , 38 Rice was called heie iddku 33 

Andhradesa is the country between the Godavari and the Krishna 
including the district of Krishna ** 0 

Andhapura—a city 

It is said that king Anandha was ruling over this city . 41 
Andhapura is mentioned in the Buddhist Jatakas. It was the capital 
of Andhra and was situated on the Telavaha river . 48 

Anga—a kingdom 

Anga is mentioned as one of the Sixteen Janapadas and was included 
among the twenty five and a half Aryan countries withCampa as its capital. 

Angaloka is mentioned together with the countries of Simhala, Bab- 
bara, Cilayaloka, Javanadiva, Arabaka, Romaka, Alasanda and Kaccha 
which were conquered by Bharata . 43 

In Buddhist literature, Anga is included among the sixteen Mahd- 
Janapadas. 44 


si 

15 

16 

SB 

37 

IS 

30 
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41 
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41 
44 


Pinda Nir , Ti , 83, p 31 83 Jfod , 1 3150 

Brh Bhd Vr 1 1090, ibid, 1 1123 34 Suva Cu , p 253 

Niri Cu , p 5, p 434 
CD, p 0 

Brh Bhd , 1 3289 , Nisi Cu , 5, p 438 

Vya Bhd 7 120 p 24a, alsocf Mohdbhd , IV 119 where Andhras are described as a 
rude race 

Brh Bhd Vr , Pi , 57 

G E B , p 02 , also P H A I, pp 78. 258 

Brh Bhd , 4 5220 

I, p 111 , G E B , p 24 

Jambu 517,52, p 217 a, Am Cu ,p 191 

The countries mentioned arc Anga, Magadha, Kasi, Kosala, Vajji, Malla, Cell, Vamsa 
I ^ 3 ^ arc ^^' Sfi rasena > Assaka, Avanti, Gandhara and Kamboja, Anguttarn 
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It is identical with the country about the modern districts of fihagal- 
pur and Monghyr. 48 


ARjana—a mountain 

This mountain is referred to in the Avasyaka Curm 18 
Anjana Pavvaya is one of the six peak® of the Himalaya from which 
rose the five great rivers and round which were the seven lakes. 47 It 
is identified with the Suleiman range m the Punjab. 43 


Antarailjiya or Antaranji—a city 

Antarailjiya is mentioned m the Thdnanga 4U Antai anjiya is 
mentioned as a sahd of the Jain it am anas m the Kalpasut?a. i0 

It may be identified with Atianji-khcia situated on the right bank 
of the Kali nadi, four miles to the south of Kaisana and eight miles 
to the north of Etah. 61 

Aojjhd , Avajjhd or Ujjhd iS —a uty 

Aojjha was the capital ol Kosala which is included among the 
twenty five and a half Aryan countries 

Aojjha is described as the birthplace of the second and fouilccnth 
Tirthankaias 83 (See also Ikkhagabhumi ; Kosala , Sakcta , Vinita, 
Visaha). 

During the Buddhist peiiod, Ayojjha on the Saiayii was the capital 
of Daksina Kosala, while that of Ultaia Kosala was Savatthl on the 
Rapti. The capital cities of Kosala weie Savatthl and Saketa Ayodhya 
is aboutfour miles fiom Fyzabad and phonetically corresponds to modern 
Oudh. 84 


Apdpd, Majjhimd Pdvd 01 Paid—a city 

It is said that Mahavira ti avcllcd here liom Gliamfwu and proceeded 
to Jambhiyagama where he attained kcvalahovd at the bank ol the river 
Ujjuvaliya. 65 


G.D., p 7 . 
p. 516 

Malalasekara, op cil , under “Anjana.” 

C. D., p. 8 

7.587. Also At.a eu,p. 121 
8, p 231. 

C. A. G I,p 418f 

According to the Viiidhatirthahalpa (p 24), Aujjha, Avajjha, Kosala, Vimya, Sakeya, 
Ikkhagubhumi, Ramapun and Kosala aie other names of Ayodhya. 

Aa. Mr , 382, 323 
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According tQ the Vividhatirthakalpa , {8 Majjhimapava was called 
Apavapuri but since Mahavira died here, it was changed into Pavapurl. 

It is identified with Pawapuri seven miles to the cast of Bihar town 
in Bihar 5T 

Arakkhurl—a city 

It is stated that Arakkhurl was situated on the border ( paicantanagara) 
of Campa. 58 

Its exact situation is not known. 

Aritthapura or Ritthapura—a city 

Aritthapura is mentioned in the commentary of the Panhavagaiana * 1 ’ 
Aritthapura is mentioned in Pali literature. It was the capital city 
of the Sivi kingdom. It lay on the road from Mithila to Pancala a ' 

Asilagiri—a mountain 

This mountain was situated near Ujjeni. 01 
Its exact situation is not known. 

xisivovaddava—a city 

It is mentioned in the commentary ol the Uttauidliyayana 62 
Its exact location is unknown. 

Atthdvaya—a mountain 

It is said that Usabha attained salvation at this mountain ” AH 1 m- 
vaya was also visited by Goyarna.** (See also Ahicchatta). 

It is mentioned that this mountain was connected with Vcjadrlha 
and was eight yojanas in height and at its foot flowed the river Niy.uli 01 
A description of this mountain is given in the Tnwstisalakdpunnaia- 
nta 68 It was called Astjpada because aiound it eight steps were made 
It was also known as Haradri, Kailasa and Sphatikadn 67 

Atthavaya is identical with Kailasa which is Kangnnpochc oi the 
Tibetans, situated about twenty five miles to the north of Manasaiovara 
beyond Gangn. 88 


« P. 44. 

Dut* Gaz Patna* 

68 ha Ntr., 1207 , also see S\uyti II, p, 220 , latu. p 70 

69 4, p, 88 i see also Vasti., p 3(34 f 

80 Malalasekara, op cil , under “Anlthapura ’’ 

84 Aia Ntr ,1304 The Vast (p 281) also mentions Asiyngirj, but it nas ‘■itual'-ci i" 
Kosala. 

88 1,p. 0. 

88 Jambu Su , 70 , p 278 
9 * Aia. Air., 307 , also Cttmi. Cu„ p 180 
88 Vasu., pp, 300 . 338 . 


88 Vol I, (3 78 it , p 332 II 
51 Ibid , p 370 

88 G. V , p, 82. 
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Atfhiyaggdma—a milage 

The older name of Atthiyaggama was Vaddhamina, where a temple 
was built upon an enormous heap of bones ( althi ) of the people and hence 
it came to be known as Atthiyagg ama Mahavira is said to have journeyed 
to this place from Moraga Sannivesa The liver Veyavai flowed near 
this village. Mahavira is said to have passed first rainy season at this 
place. 88 

Dr. Law identifies it with Hatthigama which lay on the high road 
from Vaisali to Pava. 70 

Avdha—a kingdom 

Avaha is mentioned a* one of the sixteen Janapadas in the Bhaga- 
vati. n 

It is not identified. 

Avakkhanda or Avarankada ( ? ) 

Avakkhanda is mentioned as an unholy place ( kutitha ) TS 
The text seems to be coi 1 upt and hence the place cannot be identified. 

Avantl — a kingdom 

UjjenI was the capital ol Avanti (see Ujjcni). 

Avanti roughly coiresponds to modern Malw \ Nimar and adjoiring 
parts of the Ccntial Pioviijccs Avanti was divided into two parts : 
the northern part had its capital at Ujjem, and the southern part, call¬ 
ed Avanti Dakainapatha, had its capital at Mahissati or Mahismati. 73 

Avarakatikd—a 11 ly 

It is stated that A\ aiaka 11k t w r-situated ill ihcDhayaikliandadiva, 71 
a mythical region 

It is not identified. 

Avatlagama—a village 

Mahavira is 'tated to hat c journeyed to this place from Naugala and 
proceeded to Coraya Sannivesa from here. 76 
Its exact situation is not known. 


• B See Supra., p. 257 

,0 Afahdiha • Ilu Lije and hackings, p. 33. 

,l See Supra 

NiA Cv . 11, p t>85 

Bliaridarkai, Ckariimhml Laluics, 1318, p. 64. 
'* jVojk , 10, p 185 f 
,5 SceSupia p 268 
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Bahala—a country 

This country was noted for its horses ;’ e barley-meal (satin) is 
mentioned as a common food here.” 

It is the same as Vahika situated in the plains of the Punjab alongside 
Madra desa, between the Ghenab and Sutlej 18 

Bahali—a countiy 

Takkhasila was the capital of Bahali.’ 8 It is said that Usabha en¬ 
trusted the kingdom of Vinita to Bharata and that of Bahali to Bahubali, 
and renounced the throne. 80 It was a non-Aryan country and the maid¬ 
servants were brought from here. 81 

It is the same as Vahlika and is identified with Balkh in modern 
Afghanistan. (See also Adamba). 

Bahusalaga—a village 

It is said that Mahavira journeyed to this place from Maddaija and 
proceeded to the capital Lohaggala. 8 * 

Its exact situation is not known. 

Bambhadiva—an island 

It is said that Bambhadiva was situated between the rivers Kanha 
and Benna, where five hundred monks aic said to have joined the Jam 
order of ascetics These tavasas 83 were the forcrunueis of the Bambha- 
diviga sdhd of the Jain siamanas mentioned in the JCalpasut>a. Si 
Its exact location is not known. 

Bambhanagdma—a village 

It is stated that Mahavua journeyed to this place fiom Suvannakha- 
laya and proceeded to Campti 8t 
Its cxacl'situation is not known. 

Bambhatthalaya—a city 

It is stated that the sixth Tirthankara received his first alms here. 80 


™ ilia Ntr , p. 670. 

11 Aca. Ti , 1.1, p. 4a. 

14 Dr MoUchand’s article; Geographical and Economic Studies in the Mahabharata 
J U P.S. Vol. XVII, pt. I, pp. 46 f. 

Ava. Ctl ,p 180. 

SO Ibtd..p. 160. 
si Jifaya , 1, p. 21. 
s* See Supra., p. 269. 

*» Ava Ti., p. 514a. , 

8* 8, p 233. ' , - , 

* 6 See Supra., p. 2o8. 

88 Aw. Nit , 323. 
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It seems that Bambhatthalaya was anothei name of Hatthmaura. 
It is said in the Vasudevahmll that wherever the venerable ascetic Usabha 
travelled in IiatthiniLpura for alms,people made a jewel-seat ( maniftidkiya) 
tn his honour and since then came into being Bambhatthala 81 

Banndsd—a river 

It is said that the coin was cultivated by flood in this river. 88 
Several rivers of this name are noticed It is difficult to identify 
this river. 

Bdravai—a city 

Baravi (Da aravati) wa> the capital of Surattha which is counted 
among the twenty five and a half Aryan countries. Baravi is described 
in several texts of the Jains and mentioned as nine yojanas in extension 
and twel\ r e in length, suiiounded by the stone walls 88 To the north-east 
ofthe city was located the mountain Revaya 80 and nearby wastheNanda- 
navana garden with the shrine of Surappia Jakhha 81 

Biiravai was the home of Andhagavanhl” and Kanha Vasudeva. 8 * *• 
Itis said that Baratai was deployed bv the sage Divayana due to the 
excessive drinking ofthe Yadava princes 84 

Baravai was a ccntu. of tiade 85 and people travelled here from 
Nepala pattana(’) by boat> (/.«£«) 86 

In the Vasuduahinrii, Buiag* is mentioned as a chief town ofthe four 
Janapadas, viz , Anattha, Kusattha, Sura It ha and Sukkarattha. 81 Ac¬ 
cording to the Mahdbkiinilti . on account of the pressure of Jarasandha, 
Krs'na left Mathui a and founded the city of Dvaraka near the mountain 
RaiVataka. 88 

Baravai is identified ivith modem Junagadh situated very near the 
Raivataka hills and is different from Dvaraka on the sea-shore. 88 

Bennd—a ruer 

The city of Benniiyadaivas situated on the bank ofthe river Benna. 100 
It is identified svith the Wain Ganga in the Central Provinces. It is 
a tributary of the Godavari 101 


*1 p 165, cf C A G I, pp 306-18. 

« Brh Bha Vr, I 1239 

*• See e g , Ntiya , 5, p. 68 , Anta., 1, p. 4f; Mitya 5 ; Bth. Bha., 1.1123. 

80 Maya , 5, p 68. 11 Ibid, p. 5. 

•* Anta , 1. p. 4f •• Maya , 5, p 68. 

Anta ,5, p 25 , also Aia. Mir 325 , Ana. Cu , II, p. 19. 

* 6 Ana Cu , p 553 
BS Mist Cu , p 110 (Mss) 
p 77. 

8 * Sabha 14,, for the description of Dvaraka, see op cit 57 ; Haruamsa (II. 58); 

see also Ghata Jat aka (No 434), IV, p. 82 IT 
" K Bhattasali, I II. Q, 1934 pp 541-50 I 

100 fra (.it p 547. 101 Dtst, Gaz. Bhandara, 1908, pp, 240 SS. 
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Bennayada or Venmyada—a city 

The city was situated on the bank of the Benna and hence it was call¬ 
ed Bennayada. 103 It was a centre of trade and the merchants landed 
here with various merchandise while reluming fiom Pfuasakula 103 It 
fs said that Bennayada was visited by Scniya when he was a piincc 104 
According to the Brhatkathakvsa , Vinyatatapma was located in 
Virata. 106 


Bhaddilapura—a city 

Bhaddilapura was_the capital of Malaya which is counted among the 
twenty five and a half Ai yan countries It is said that Bhadchlapui a was 
visited by Aritthancmi, 100 and was the bnthplacc of the lentil Tillhn- 
vaia 107 

It is identified with Bhaclia, a village ncai Kuluhii lull about six 
miles from Hunlcrganj in the Hazaiibagh clisti iet, wlmh sometimes luck 
was reputed as the bnthplacc of the tenth Tlilhunhara, but cuuoush 
enough it is now entirely unknown to the jains 108 


Bhaddiya—a city 

It is said that Mahfwha passed two rainy seasons here. He is 
said to have journeyed hcic AomPunnakalasa and proceeded to Ivayalig- 
gama ; at anothci time he (ravelled hcic hunt Sfilisisa and proceeded to 
Magadha 10B 

Bhaddiya was a city in the Anga kingdom and was visited bv 

Buddha 110 

It is identified with modern Monghyr. 111 


Bhanga or Bhangl—a kingdom 

Bhanga is included among the twenty five and a half Aryan countnes 
with Pava as the capital. 

Bhanga is mentioned m the Mahabhdiala (II 31 . 11). It included 
the districts of Hazat ibagh and Manbhum 111 


l°» Am Su , 130, p 137. 

10 * Uttara Ti p 64. 

104 Ava Cu , p 546 . 

M» 80 70r 

105 Anta , 3, p 7f 
101 Am Nit , 383. 

101 Dist Caz Hazanbagh, p 202. 

Ml See Supra, p 259 

110 Dhammapada A , Vol I, p 384. 

Ml Rahul Sankntyayana, Vinaya Pit aka., p. 248n. 
p.379. 
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Bhansuruldya (?) 

It is mentioned in the Nisltha Curni. It is said that at the time of 
the feasts the bahuraja ascetics assembled here. 118 

The text seems to be corrupt and hence it cannot be identified. 


Bharukacchaharanl—a village 

This village was situated in Surattha. 11 * 

Its exact location is not known. 

Bharayakaaha—a city 

Bharuyakacf ha was a rentie of trade and is quoted as an example of 
donamukha, where goods weie carried by land route as well as water route. 118 
Bharuyakaccha was visited by acarya Vairabhui. 118 Here people 
celebrated the feast m honour of Kundalamentha, a vanamantara god, 117 
who is said to have built the tank Bhuyatalaya to the north of the city. 118 

The distance between Ujjeni and Bharuyakkacha is said to have been 
twenty five yojanas, which was traversed by Lohajangha, an errand- 
carrier of Pajjoya in one day 118 

According to the Vu idhatlithakalpa, Bharuaccha was the beauty of 
Lada. 130 

Bharukaccha is mentioned in the Buddhist Jatakas. Itwas asea-port 
town from which the ships used to sail for different countries. 

It is identified with modem Broach. 1 * 1 

Bkeranda 

It is said that Bheranda was known for its sugarcane. 11 * 

Its location cannot be identified. 

Bhillamala—a city 

It is said that dramma, a silver coin, was current in this town.?* 8 
It is identified with modern Bhinmala, a town in the Jaswantpur, 
district of Jodhpur. 1 ** 


111 12, p 810. 

114 Vya. Bhd, 10 10, Uttard Ti , 4, p. 78a. 

111 Bih. Bhd Vr , 1 1090 
118 Vya. Bhd , 3. 58 
118 Brh Bha p 3150. 

118 Ibid, 3 4220 f 
118 Ava. Cu , II, 160 

1,0 p. 20. 

111 CAGI, p.374. 

1,1 Jhd , 3, 365. 

J” Brh Bhd , Vf. 1. 1989 ; Nisi. Cu., 10. p. 610. 
C.A.G.I., p. 097. 
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Bhimapalli—a village 

- • i h • 

' (see Vasantapura). 

Bhog'akada — a cily 

It is said that king Hatthimilta, the luler of Ujjeni, took to the ascetic 
life and proceeded to Bhogakada las 

According to the Vasudevahmli, Bhoyakada was situated near the 
Vindhya region 128 

Reference is made to Bhojakata m the Bharhut inscriptions The 
Sabhaparva ( 32 ) of the Mahabhchala mentions Bhojakata and Bhojakata- 
pura as two places in the South conquered by Sahadeva Bhojakata is 
the same as Bhoja or Bhojya of the Puranas and it is a country of the 
Vindhya region 127 

Bhogapura—a rity 

It is said that Mahavlra journeyed to this place from Sumsumarapura 
and proceeded to Nandiggama or Nandipura. Here lie was caused 
considerable annoyance by Mahenda Khattiya 128 

It is mentioned that a variety of stone was available here which was 
used for polishing the pots of the monks. 128 

Bhogagamanagara is mentioned in Pali literature Buddha 
proceeded to Pava from here 180 It lay between Pava and vesali 181 

Bhulissara—a holy place 

It is said that a poor Brahmana of Anandapura stood here in fast, 
but was asked to go to Kaccha and offer food to the sdvagas there. 132 
It is not identifiable 

Bhuyataldya—a tank 

Bhiiyatalaya was a tank to the north of Bharuyakatcha (See Bharuya- 
" kaccha). 

Cakkapura^a city 

It is said that the seventh Titthayara received his first alms at this 
place. 133 

It is not identified. 
us Uttard cu. 2, p. 63 

«« p 100. 

G E B , p 62 , also P H A. /., p 77. 

148 See Supra., p 280, 
ns Pmda Nit Ti, 16 
1*0 Digha II, p 126. 

1S1 Sultampdta, V. I 38 

1®* Ava cu , II, 291. , 

188 Ana. Mr, 325 , also Vasu., p. 219. 
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Camari—a village. „ 

It is mentioned that Gamari was an inaccessible village of the Bhillas", 
which was situated on the way to Sankhapura from Varanasi. 184 
It is not identifiable. 


Campd—a city 

Campa was the capital of Anga which was considered among the 
twenty five and a half Aryan countries. Campa was included first among 
the ten ancient capitals of India 135 

Campa is enumerated as a holy place along with the mountain Sam- 
meya, where salvation could be attained. 136 It is mentioned as theplacei 
of birth and salvation of the twelfth tilth ay at a 137 Mahavlra and his chief 
disciple Ajja Suhamma are said to have visited Campa frequently ; 13S 
Campa was also frequented by Gosala 130 and Jamah, 140 Managa 
was ordained here by his father Sejjambhava. 141 

A detailed description of Campa and its beautiful shrine Punna- 
bhadda is given in the Ovcliya, where Mahavlra, moving m the company 
of a large number of monks and nuns, arrived, and the king Kuniya with 
his paraphernalia went on his pilgrimage 142 It is mentioned that in 
Campa the first and the tenth sections of the fifth chapter of the Bhagvatl 
were preached by the Teacher, 143 and Uvdiagadasdo and Antagadadasao, 
the seventh and the eighth Angas of the Jam Canon, were explained by 
Ajja Suhamma to his disciple Jambu 144 

Kuniya was a well-known lung of Campa, who, after the death of his 
father, did not like to stay in Rayagiha and shifted his capital to Campa. 145 

Campa was noted for comma ce, and tiaders sailed from here to 
different places for trading purposes We come across a beautiful des¬ 
cription of sea-faring merchants in the Nayadhammakaha 140 Several 
merchants such as Makandi 147 , Dhaija 148 and Palitta 140 are mentioned 
in Campa 

Campa, was visited by Buddha several times and it was celebrated 
for its beautiful lake, Gaggara. Its actual site is probably two villages 
Campanagar and Campapur near Bhagalpur 150 


III U“ ar /- Ti -> 4 > P- 32a. 
186 See Supra. 

186 Brh. Bha , Vj-. 1.1227 

10T J... \r . 


187 Ava Mr 307 , 383. 

188 See e g Bhag. 8 * 1 ; Ava.eu, p. 455; Ava. Mr. 476; 623 IT.', Kalpa. F- 1231 

189 Bhag . 15 

140 J ® - 


~.~g. 15 

110 Ava.cil., p. 418. 

Jj Das. cu , 1, p. 7. 

SO.!, 2,10. 

148 Bhag , 5. 

144 Daa.l, Anla.,1. 

148 a 66 e £ l > P- 1 J Data., 9, p. 319 

Oj p U7 11. 

847 Ibid., 9, p. 121 ff. 

141 Ibid , 16, p. 168. 


148 Uttara. Su., 21. 2. 
G. E. B., p. 6. 
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Ganagapura—a city 

It is said that kingjiyasattu was ruling over the city of Khiipaitthiya, 
when the buildings of the city came to ruin, the architects selected a gram- 
field abounding in fruits and flowers, where Caijagapura was founded 151 
According to the tradition, Canagapura is another name of Rayagiha 


Ganayagama—a village 

Canayagama was situated in Golla and was the birthplace of 
Canakya . 168 

Its exact situation is not identifiable. 


Candabhaga—a river 

Candabhaga was one of the five great tributary rivers of Sindhu, 
others being Sataddu, Vibhasa, Vitattha and Eravatl . 163 

According to Buddhist literature, it was eighteen leagues in length 
and had a rapid current . 164 

It is identified with modern Chenab . 166 

Candand 

It is referred to in the Mrydaaliydo. m 
It is unidentifiable. 

Canddnana—a city 

Candanana is mentioned as a birthplace of the eighth Titthayaia.™ 
It is identified with modern Candravati, a village near Benares. It 
was also known as Candramadhava . 158 


Cedi—a kingdom 

Cedi was one of the twenty five and a half Aryan countries with 
Suttivai as its capital. 

It roughly corresponds to modern Bundelkhand and the adjoining 
region . 168 


1,1 Ava. cu , II, p. 158. 

1,8 Ava. c<t p. 563 5 according to the Buddhist tradition, CSpakya was a resident of Takka- 
sila (Mahdvama 7 %o, p. 181). 

»» fha. 5. 470. 

1,8 The com. on the Digha., Ill, p. 878. 

188 Law, Geog., p. 88 . 

169 3-7. 

Ava, Mr. 382. 

188 PrScinat IrlhatoSld, Pt. I, pi 4t" 

Hi G. E, B.) p. 16. 
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Ceiya—a settlement (sanmvesa) 

It is referred to in the Avaiyaka Niryukti . 18 ° 
Its exact location is unknown. 

Chagalapuia—a city 

It is mentioned in the Vivdgasuya ™ 1 
It is unidentifiable. 


Ghammdni.—a village 

Mahavira is said to have arrived here from Mendhiyagama and 
proceeded to Majjhima Pava . 183 
Its exact location is not known, 

Chattagdpun—a village 

Chattaga is referred to in the Avasyaka Niiyuktx™ 

It is unidentifiable. 

Cittakuda—a mountain 

It is said that Sukosala stood here in meditation and was devoured 
by a tigress 161 Cittakuda is mentioned along with the mountain 
Gopalagin 185 

It is identified with Kamptanathgii i in Bundelkhand . 188 
Cordya—a settlement 

It is said that Mahuvlia arrived here from Kutnara Sannivesa and 
proceeded to Pitthicampa ; at another time he is said to have travelled 
here from Avattagama and proceeded to Kalambuka Sannivesa . 1 * 3 
Perhaps it may be identified with Choreya in Lohardugga district 
in Bengal 188 


Cullahimavanta—a mountain 

This mountain was visited by Vairasami, who arrived here from 
Mahesarl . 188 


no 
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4, p 29. 

See Supra, p. 260, 

450. 

Marana 466. 

Shag., Ji., 7. 6. 

C. E. B., p. 40. 

See Supra, p. 268. 

Index Geographtcus Indicus., p. XXV, J. F. Baness, 1881. 
A,a. Ti. D. 390a. 
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It may correspond to the southern slopes of the Himalayan tract. 
Daddara—a country 

This country was noted for its sandalwood 170 

Dardura was a mountain in the extreme south of India. In the 
Mahdbharata Malaya and Dardura are mentioned as the two highest 
mountains in the extreme south . 171 

Dadhabhumi 

Dadhabhiimi was said to be inhabited by many Mlecchas. Maha- 
vira arrived here from Sanulatthiyagama and proceeded to Pcglha- 
lagama . 172 

It may be identified with Dalabhum in Singhbhum district in Bengal. 
Dakkhina Mahura—a city 
Same as Pantju Mahura 
Dakkhinamcdla 

Mahavlra is stated to have arrived here from Moraga Sannivesa and 
proceeded to Uttaravacala . 173 
Its exact site is not known. 

Dakkhinavaha—southern division of India 

Dakkhinavaha was a great centre of the Jains and was praised much 
by the Jain monks . 171 It is mentioned that there were many houses of 
the sdvagas in this land and the Jam monks were offered plentiful alms . 175 
Dakkhinavaha was visited by VairasamI 178 

The people of Dakkhinavaha are characterised as dull It is said 
that people from Magadha were very clever and they understood a thing 
merely by signs, people from Kosala by seeing, people from Pancala by 
half hearing, and people from Dakkhinavaha understood nothing unless 
they were told explicitly . 177 The people from Daksinapatha put on 
dress quite unlike that of Uttaravaha . 178 The blacksmiths and wine- 
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Nayd. 8, p. 98, etc. 

II 10. 33f. 

Sec Supra., p. 200. 

See Supra, p. 257. 

Cf Brh Bha , Vr, 1 2097. 

Nisi Cu , 15, p. 990. ' 

Aid Cu , p. iOi. 

Vya Bha., 10. 192 , cf. 

Buddhirvasatipuroena dak}inyam dak}iriapahe. 

Paisunyam pasnme dese paru/yam eotlarapahe. 

(Gilgit MS. of the Vinaya pifaka, I. H. Q,., 1938, p. 410). 
Das. Cu , 1. p. 17. 
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sellers were despised in this country, 178 and unlike Uttaravaha one was 
allowed to marry one's maternal uncle’s daughter. 180 It is said that the 
barley-meal was difficult to get here in summer 181 

King Sampai, fust of ail is said to have conquered UjjenT, and then 
the whole of Dakkhmav aha and is said to have brought all neighbouring 
kings under his subjugation 185 

It is the tract of land lying to the south of the Ganges and to the north 
of Godavari 158 

Darrvla {Draiida)—a county , 

Damila was counted among the non-Aryan countries Magadha 
Malava, Maharastra, Lata, Karnataka. Dravida, Gauda, Vidarbha and 
other countries are mentioned as places of origin of desibhdsd [regional 
language) . 1Si It is said that the maid-servants known as Damili were 
brought from this country lSl Damtll was also known as a script (/in) 185 

It is mentioned that it was very difficult to get a shelter for the Jain 
monks in the country and undei such circumstances they were allowed, 
to stay under a tree. 3ST The corn w as grow n here by the w ate'' of tanks, 188 
and rice w r as known as cot a m this countn 185 [see also Andha) 

The Damilas are identified with the Tamils Kavcripattana was 
a sea-port town m the Damila kingdom W'hicli is generallv identified 
with the Malabar Coast 01 Northern Cevlon 1 '° 

Dandakdranna or Kwn^hakd'akada — a fon'sl 

It is mentioned that Khandaga was ruling over Campa ior accord¬ 
ing to some, Savatthl'i, 1U who gave his sister Purandaiaj’asa to Dandagi, 
the ruler of Kumbhakarakada in marriage In course ofiime Khandaga 
took to the ascetic life and wandering about, reached Kumbhakarakada, 
where he was crushed to death by the kmg’s envoy It is said, after death 
Khandaga was bom among the Agnikuniara gods and burnt the whole 
city to ashes This place came to be knowm as Dandakaraiina. 103 

Dandakaranna is identified with the region round about the river 
Godavari in the district ofNasik and adjoining parts of Maharastra 1SS 

110 AuF Cu,lt3, p 1117. 

JS0 Das Cu, 1, p 17. 

181 B(h Bha Vr , 1. 2889. 

188 Ibid ,1. 3276. 

188 G. E B, p. 48 

184 Brh Bha , Vr., 1 1231. 

185 Supra, p. 107. 

1,6 See Supra, p 176 

l8T Brh Bha , Vr , 3 3749 

188 Ibid ,1 1239. 

1,8 Das Cu, 7, p 236 

180 G E B , p 63. 

1,1 Cf Brh. Bha , 1. 3274 , Uttara Cu , p 73 ; Ultara Ti , p 36. 

101 Nisi Cu , 16, p 1113. Also cf the Jat aka (III, No 463) and the Ramqyana (VII. 

81.10), where Kumbhavati wa» destroyed by a shower of sand. 
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Dantapura—a city 

King Dantavakka is mentioned as the ruler of Dantapura. 181 
According to Pali literature, Dantapura was the capital of Kalinga 
Various identifications of Dantapura have been put forward. M. Sylvain 
L(5vi identifies it with the Paloura of Ptolemy and places it in the neigh¬ 
bourhood ofChicacole. 18 * 

Dasanna—a kingdom 

Dasanna is counted among the twenty five and a half Aryan countries 
with Mattiyavai as its capital. 

Dasarna is identified with Vidisa or Bhilsa region in Gwalior. 188 

Dasannakuda or Gayaggapadagiri—a mountain 

The mountain Dasannakuda was also called Gayaggapadagiri (see 
Gayaggapadagiri) A description of this mountain is given in the Asas- 
yaka Curm. It was situated to the north-east of Dasannapura and is 
said to have been visited by Mahavira. 187 
Its exact location is not known. 

Dasannapura or Elakacchapura—a city 

Dasannapura was a centre of trade and is quoted as an example of 
thalapattana , where goods were carried by land. 188 

Dassanapura was also known as Elagacchapura (see Elagacchapura). 

Dasapura—a city 

It is r said that when Uddayana, taking pajjoya as prisoner, returned 
to Vxibhaya, his army, including the ten kings, was held up by rains, and 
halted in the middle of the journey where the ten kings, fearing an attack, 
built mud walls around them for safety. Later on, this place was occupi¬ 
ed by some merchants and since then this place came to be known as 
Dasapura. 188 

Ajja Rakkhia was a native of Dasapura and from here he is said to 
fhave gone to Pataliputra for study.* 00 

Dasapura is identified with modem Mandsor.* 01 
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Dhammr UL -.kkabkvmikd—a city 

Dhammacakkabhunnka was another name of Takkhasila (see Takk- 
hasiia] 

Dhannakada 

It is said that the thirteenth Titthayara received his first atme at 
this place .’ 31 

It may be identified with Kupari in the Balasar district in 
it was also known as Kopaka or Kopakataka. 101 

Dhannaura—a settlement 

Dhannaura was located in the country of Virata . 1 * 4 
Its exact location is not known. 

Dilavdhvd 

Dilavaliya was known for its mules (assatara) .** 

It cannot be identified. 

pimbkarelaka 

It is said that the corn was cultivated here by flood in the 
Mahiravana 309 

Perhaps this place was situated in Konkaua. 101 
Diva — an Island 

It is said that Diva was situated to the south of Surattha 10Ia It is 
quoted as an example of jal spent ana where goods were carried by boats.* 08 
Diva and Jona are mentioned as countries known for the cemetery 
[matagalena ] ,CB Diva was also known for its coin known as Sdbhaiaka .* 10 
It may be identified with the island of the Arab. The Arabians call 
their habitat "Jazirat ai Arab ' —“The Island of the Arab’’, as it is sur¬ 
rounded by water on three sides and by sand on the fourth. 111 


’ 0, .-La W ,324 

103 Pia.i <a Jem S-nJirj'.j Bengal, Bihar and Onssa. However, Dhannakataka is identified 
with Dharamkot m the Krishna or Guntur district m the Madras Presidency; C. A. 
G I , p 737 , also sec B\U,tiu of the Madras GjA Museum ; Amaraoti sculptures in 
the Madras Go.t Mu>< urn, b> G, Sivarama Murti, 1942, p 4. 

*** Vttari Ti , ] i p 2j0f 
,<>T Das cu ij ]i 213 
•®° B'h Bid \ r 1 1239 

1 7 See /Vr if re anlKi ’tanzrah-i p. 39 where Mallikarjuna is called Mahirasanadhipati. 
,(l7 a Bi 1 P 1,2 JaUIf. Aioi .u,2, p 225. 

* 0 « Brh Bha , V r . 1,1090. 

408 Acd cS., p. 370. 

110 Brh Bha , 3 3891. 

111 HvAory of the Arabs, p 8, by Fillip Hitti, London, 1937. 
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Durullakuviya—a village 

This village was situated near Bharuyakaccha. 414 
Its exact location is not identifiable. 

Elakacchapura—a city 

It was also known as Dasannapura. It is said that a sravika was 
given in marriage to a heretic, who used to insult her. As a result of this, 
it is stated that the eyes of the heretic were plucked off by some divine 
power. But the sravika was faithful to her husband, so she stood m medi¬ 
tation and asked for the eyes of her lord to be given back. Thereupon the 
eyes of the heretic were replaced by the eyes of an immediately killed 
ram ( edaga ). Then the people began to call the heretic by the name of 
Edakaccha (having the eyes of a ram) and since then Dasannapura came 
to be known as Elakacchapura 413 

This town was situated on the bank of the river Vatthaga. 214 Ela- 
kaccha is said to have been visited by Mahagin 216 Erakaccha is men¬ 
tioned in Pali literature. 213 

It may be identified with Eracha in Tahsil Moth, district Jhansi, 
which is situated on the right bank of Betwa. 217 

(1) Erdvat—a river 

Eravai was one of the five great tributaries of the Sindhu. 218 
It is same as the river Ravi m tlie Punjab. 

(2) Eravai—a river 

This Eravai lay near the town of Kunala where it flowed half a 
yojana in extent The water of this river was knee-deep and could be 
crossed easily by keeping one foot in water and another in air Some 
places of Eravai were dry and the Jain monks were allowed to go begging 
alms after crossing this river. 218 

The Vasudevahindi mentions a forest Bhuyarayana on the bank of 
Eravai. 220 

Eravai is identified with Aciruvati, the river Rapti in Oudh, on which 
the town of Savatthi was situated. 221 

Gdmaya—a settlement 

It is said that Mahavira arrived here from Vesali and proceeded to 
Salisisayagama. 222 

Its exact location is not known. 


515 Am. -Nti Dipikd, 1274 114 Aua cu, p 226, also see Gaccha p 81 f. 

118 Ava cu., II, p, 156 f. 115 Ava Nir 1278. 

118 Pelavatlhu 2 7. 

111 Dul Gaz. of Jhansi. Vol. XXIV, p. 264 ff. 

*' 8 See Supra, p 276. 

*'« Kalpa Si ,9*12, Brh. Su , 4*33 ; B r h. Bha 4-6039, 6653 J cf. AAguttafa IV, p. 101. 
» 8 p. 323. 

•*i C. E B.,p. 35 f. See Supra, p. 269. 
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Gandai—a river 

Gandai flowed between Vesali and Vaniyagama. Mahavlra is 
stated to have crossed this river while going to Vaniyagama from Vesali.** 8 
The rivers Banaganga and Gandai are mentioned in the Vividhatvrtka- 
kalpa entering into Mithila 824 

It is identified with the river Gandak in the district of Muzaffar- 


Gandhdra—a kingdom 

The kingdom of Gandhara is mentioned at several places in Jain 
texts. It is said that a layman ( sdvaga) journeyed from Gandhara to 
Viibhaya to pay leverence to the sandalwood idol of Mahavlra which 
was in possession of king Udayana. 226 

Puskaravati and Taksasila, were two capital cities of Gandhara. It 
comprised the districts of Peshawar and Rawalpindi in the northern 
Punjab 221 


Gangd—a river 

The Ganga is counted among the five great rivers. 22 * 

It is stated that Bharata built the shrines ofthe Arhats on the mountain 
Atthavaya To protect these shrines Janhukumara, the eldest son of 
Sagara, made a moat around the mountain and filled it with water ofthe 
Ganges, and hence the Ganges came to be known as Janhuvl But it is 
said that this water filled the dwellings of the Nagas, and the Naga kings 
blazing with anger burnt the sons of Sagara to death. Later on, 
Bhagiratha, the son of Janhukumara removed this water and hence the 
Ganges came to be known as Bhagirathi. 2 ” 


Gangamandna—a mountain 

It is said that Vinhukumara practised penance on this mountain. 
He is said to have reached Hatthinapura from here by air.* 80 
It is not identified. 
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See Supra, p 260. 
p 32 

G D , p 60 
Aua Cu , p 399 ff 
G D , p 60f 

Tha 5 470 , Brh su 4 32 Also see Vinaya, II, p 237. 

Ultara Ti , 18, p 234af For the Hindu tradition see Ramqyqia, II 50'12 ff; Dey, 
op cit p 79, Paigitar’s A 1 H T, p 273 n 
Uttara Ti , 18, p 248 af Also cf. Vasu , p 129, Viudha, p 43. 
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Gangapura—a city 

- This city is referred to in the Vivagasuya. K1 
It is not identified. However, one Gangapur town is mentioned in 
the Gonda district.* 33 

Gangasayara—a holy place 

It is said that when the water of the Ganges was removed from the 
dwellings of the Nagas, the Ganges was taken back to the eastern ocean 
and since then this confluence was known as Gangasayaratittha. 333 

It is same as Sagara sangama, mentioned in the Mahabharata 
(III -115) It is a celebrated place of pilgrimage near the mouth of the 
Ganges 334 

Gauda—a country 

The country of Gauda was known for its silk-garments [dukula ) 335 
The whole of Bengal was denominated eastern Gauda from its capital 
of the same name, the ruins of which lie near Malda at a distance of about 
ten miles. 338 

Gayaggapadagiri-—a mountain 

Gayaggapadagiri was another name of Dasannakuda, situated in 
Dasannapura This mountain was visited by Mahavira when king 
Dasannabhadda set out on his elephant to pay him reverence At this 
time it is said that the elephant stood on his forefeet and by a superhuman 
power, its feet touched the mountain and left imprints. The king 
having noticed this wonder renounced the world and since then this 
mountain came to be known as Gayaggapadagiri. Mahagiri is said to 
have practised penance on this mountain. 337 

This mountain is also known as Indapada and was surrounded by 
villages on all six sides. 338 (see also Ahicchatta; Elakacchapura) 

Gayaura—a city 

Gayapura was the metropolis of Kuru which is counted among the 
twenty five and a half Aryan countries. It is another name of Hattina- 
pura. (see Hatthinapura). Gayapura was the birthplace of the six¬ 
teenth, seventeenth and the eighteenth Titthayaras. Ki 


Mi 9, p 56. 

sa > See Imp Gaz under “Gangapur” ; Disl.Gaz Gonda Vol. XLIV, 1905, p 251. 
M3 Uitard Ti 18, p 235a. 

*34 G D p 171. 

M* Aca Ti II, p 361a, Vya. Bkd. 7-32. 

isa G D , p 63 Also see History of Bengal, Vol I, pp. 12ff.- 

18* A:a Pfir Dipika, 1278 ; Ava. Ti. p, 408, 

188 Brh Bha 3 4841. 

»88 Ava. jVir. 383. 
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Girimuha—a mountain 

Girimuha was situated on the bank of the river Vatthaga which 
flowed between Kosambi and Ujjetu.’ 40 (see also Vatthaga). 

Its exact location is not known. 

Ginnayara—a city 

This town was located near the mountain Ujjenta and hence was 
called Girinagara 241 

Girinagara or Girinar is identified with modern Junagadh, which x 
lay near the mountain Ujjayanta. 24 * It is also called Raivataka 

Giriphulliya—a city 

Giriphulliya is mentioned in the Pinda Niryukti .*** 

It is not identifiable 

(1) Gobbaragdma—a ullage 

Gobbaragama was located in Magadha between Rayagiha and 
Campa 244 It was frequented by Mahavlra. 145 
Its exact situation is not known. 

(2) Gobbaragama—a utlage 

This village was situated near the city of Vaidisa.* 4 ® 

Its exact situation is not known 

Gobhiimi 

It was so called because the cows used to graze here. This place was 
frequented by Mahavlra who arrived here from Unnaya and proceeded 
to Rayagiha 247 Pasubhiimi is mentioned in the Mahabharata (Sabha. 
27-8) and may be identified with Gomoh 

Golla—a country 

The country of Golla is leferred to in Jain texts in several places. 
It is said that the month oicaitra was very cold in this country and hence 
the Jain monks were allowed to wear two garments, one under and one 


843 Aa Nir 1282 

141 Anu su 130, p 137 , also Aca. cu pp 339, 359 
141 G E B , p 58. 

143 461, p, 133 

844 Aca. cu p 297, Ava. Nir 644. 

845 Ava cu , p. 469. 

848 Bih Bha. 6 6096. 

517 See Supra, p. 259; Ava. Ti. p. 284a. 
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upper. 248 The murder of any human being was as much condemned 
here as the slaying of a Brahmana. 248 A concoction was prepared in 
this country from dried mango-chips and was used as a drink Viraliyu, 
a vegetable root, was known here as valli , 250 and palaga as saga 281 GoIIa 
was also noted for ankakareluya and other vegetables 253 

It may be identified with Goli situated on the Gallaru, a tributary 
of the river Kistna in Guntur district. This was an important place in 
ancient India and here the inscriptions of the Iksvakus were recently disco¬ 
vered. 253 The mention of Golla and Golalcarya in the Sravanabelagola 
inscriptions also testifies that this country was situated in South. 254 

Gopalagiri—a mountain 

This mountain is mentioned along with Citrakuta (see Citrakuta) 
The Caturvi msatiprabandha mentions one Gopalgiri in Kanyakubja. 265 
It is not identifiable 

Goragiri—a mountain 

Under the spring of this mountain an idol of Siva is mentioned 288 
Goratha Hill is a small isolated hill about five or six miles to the west 
of the valley of old Rajagrha. 2 ” 


Goyavan—a river 

Paitthana was situated on the bank of this river 258 
Godavari is considered to be one of the holiest rivers in Southern 
India and had its source in Brahmagiri, situated on the side of a village 
called Tryambak which is twenty miles from Nasik. 250 

Gudasatthanayara—a city 

This city is referred to in the Avasyaka Curni. 2t0 
This city was situated not far from Broach. 281 


141 Aca cu p. 274 
1411 SSya. cH p. 337. 

160 Aca. cu , p. 340 

>51 Bjh Bha Vise fa curni, 1 2094. 

**> Aca cu,p 341. 

153 Bulletin of the Madras Government Museum, Vol. I, pt I p. I, by T. N. Ramchandran 
151 Jam Silalekha Sangraha pp 26, 59, 73 etc., Bombay, 1928, by Prof. Hiralal 
166 9, p. 67 

158 Nisi cu , p. 18 (MSS} 
in G.D, p 71. 

168 Brh. Bha 6 6244 ff. 

888 G.E.B, p 67. 

180 p 642. 

881 Prabhavakacanta, p 34. 
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Gutiha 

In g'.i :ha (cow-pen j Capakya is said to have been burnt to death by 
Subandhu. 16 * 

According to the Brhatkathdkosa, this cow-pen was situated in Maha- 
krauncapura which lay to the west of the forest, Daksipapatha.* 6 * 

Its exact location is not known. 

Hdladama ( 3 ) 

Haladama is mentioned as a land of heat (aterapaMwiHi.)* 84 
Ha la is a town in the Hyderabad district, Sind. 1 ®* Are they 
identical ? 


Hahdduga or Haledduya—a riilage 

Mahavlra arrived here from Savatthi and proceeded to Nangala.** 8 
Its exact situation is not known. 

Hatthidaa or Hattlujdma—a/crest 

This forest was located to the north-west of Sesadaviya, a water-shed, 
which lay to the north-west of Nalanda Lord Goyama is stated to have 
composed here a chapter known as Nalandaijja .* 67 
Its exact location is not known. 

Hatthikappa or Hatthakappa — a city 

This town was visited In fit e Pandavas . 868 Another reference to 
Hatthikappa is made in the commentary on the Uttaradhyayana. When 
Baravai was burnt Rama and Kapha passed through Surattha and 
reached the outskirts of Hatthikappa 868 

Hatthakappa is identified with Hathab near Bhavnagar in Gujerat. 
In the Vail a bhi Grants fiSsAC.) of Dharmasena I, it is called Hasta- 
vapra Deva\ yaya in his Pdnclavacanta mentions that the mountain 
Raivataka was at a distance of twel\e_)' 0 /aHflJ from Hastikalpa. 170 

Hatthindura—a city 

Hatthinaura was situated in Kuru or Kurujangala and was included 
among the ten metropolises of ancient India. 


*** Bhalta , 162, p 30 
,w 143.76f. 

|J* ica cu , p 317 

Ssnd Gazetteer, p 606. 
s See Supra, p. 258. 

Suya SS II., 7-70, Tha. Ti 9>3, p 433a. 

” 8 Ndya , 10, p 199 f. 

I, 8 2,p 39 a ... ... 

Ancient India as described by Ptolemy, Me Cnndle, Cal., 1927, p. ISO; alto Bechardv, 
Bhag,an Mahavira nl Dkarmakathao, p. 244, 
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It is said that Usabha received his first alms in Hatthinaura. 371 
Hatthinapura was frequented by Mahavira, who is said to have ordained 
king Siva 273 here (see also Gayaura). 

It is identified with an old town in Mawana Tahsil m Meerut. 373 

Hatthislsa—a city 

Hatthislsa was a centre of trade and a number of sea-going merchants 
of this town are mentioned to have started for Kaliyadiva for trade. 874 
This town was visited by Mahavira, who arrived here from Malaya and 
proceeded to Tosall 375 

Its exact situation is not known 

Hemapura—a city 

The city was known for the celebration of the festival of Indra. 376 
Its situation is unknown. 

Himananla—a mountain 

It is mentioned as an abode of the sage, Phalahara 377 
Himavanta is mentioned as pabbatardja in Pah literature The Milinda - 
paBha (p. Ill) stales that five hundred rivers issued forth from the Hima¬ 
vanta. It is the famous range of mountains to the north of India so 
frequently mentioned in Indian literature. 

Himavantakuda 

It is said that king Pavvaya was ruling at this place. 378 
Its exact location is unknown. 

Hmdugadesa — India 

It is stated that Kalaka acarya proceeded to Parasakula from Hin- 
dugadesa and returned with ninety six kings. 378 This country is 
identified with India, 

Ikkhdgabhumi—a city 

Ikkhagabhumi was another name of Ayodhya. It was the birthplace 
of the first Titthayara. se ° 


2” Ana. Mr. 323. 

Bhag 11-9, Tha 71.8 621. Also Thi. 9'691. 
H3 C.A Cl p. 702 
111 Naya 17, p. 201. 

378 See Supra, p 260. 

378 Brh Bha 4 3153. 

377 Ibid , PI. 786, 

378 Uttara T* 3, p. 57 a, 

sis Ain", cu. 10, p 571 f, Vya, Bha. 10'5, p. 94. 
*50 iio. Nit. 382. 
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ISfoarYi s—a ah 

Hr. aidha was situated on the hank of the Bewti .* 81 
K: 7 .- ever, in the Kzi'dd^c/aJtii, UlvadcBsa is said to have hmaUBted 
in T amal cfa on the bank of the Ganges. 8 ® 

Bid—c resur-u 

It is said that this country was visited by Usabha (see Ajamha) . 
It may be the same as Allafca of the Buddhists in the district of Auran¬ 
gabad in the Hyderabad State .* 51 

Iniatu.ru—a rift 

King Indadatta was the ruler of this city.** 1 

Indapnrn may be identified with Indore, 8 miles from Anupshahar 
in the district of Bulandskahar.* 5 * 

hitaldgz —c tav& 

Thh tank was situated in Selapura in the country of Tosali. This 
is said to have been b i:!t bv Isivala. a ;Jiaa .'tiara god.*** It is said that 
people celebrated here a :ea<: for eight davs.* 51 

Isitila 1 I-ivV.a i« referred to in the HaihigumphI Inscriptions 
ofKh5raveIa. ,i! 

Jambh'Azgmz —a 

It is said that Mahv.Ira travelled here from Caxnpa and proceeded 
to MetLilhiyagima a: an: ther time the Teacher arrived here from Majjhi- 
ma Pavi and attained K -: ahood under the sala tree on the northern 
bank of the rr. er Ujjut Ilika :s> 

Mum Kalvan Vijata identifies it with Jambhigaon near the river 
Damodar in the Hazanbagh district.*' 0 but it must be located some¬ 
where near modem Pavanurl to the east of Bihar town in Bihar. 

**i A & fit., p 4s4 
is* pp J5T 

*8* Buddhxarya, p 373 

*** 77 a. 10 p 57. jLj .\ir 12Sfi. 

MS According to the Joj'i p 237J, Kannakujja was another name of Xndapura; d. 

79 70 ft', cf also A.a cu II, p. 193 where Indapura is given another 
name :ur Mahura 
,8! B<\ Bkd 3 4223 
W hid 1 3130 

sss Prot B M 3anifl3flrtiflf L ‘ Harhig nm plii Inscriptions cl Rharavda,'’p, 474 ff./,//. (^. 

193s. The word Isildla tadaga is wrongly translated by scholars. 

180 Si e hupra, p 211. 

S B.M pp. 370, 357. 
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Jambusanda—a village 

It is said that Mahavira arrived here from Kadalisamagama and 
proceeded to Tambaya. 881 
Its location is unknown. 

Jangala or Kurujdngala —a kingdom 

T his country was counted among the twenty five and a half Aryan 
countries with Ahicchatta as its metropolis (see Ahicchatta). 

Kurujangala was the eastern part of the teritory of the Kurus and 
appears to have comprised the tract between the Ganges and the north 
Pancala. 898 


Jauna—a river 

Jauna was one of the five great rivers, and a tributary of the Ganges 893 
It is the modern Jumna, having its source in the Bhandarpuccha 
range in the Himalayas. 894 

Jaunanaidlva—an island 

It is mentioned that the sage Parasara lived here in a hermitage 
located outside Soriyanagara. 885 Yamunadvipa is also mentioned in 
the Mahdbharata (I. 64.27). 

Its exact location is unknown. 

Jaunavanka—a city 

Jaunavanka is referred to in the samthara. 2BB However, in the 
Avasyaka NiryuktiJ aunavanka is described as a garden of Mahura This 
garden was so called because it was curved ( vanka) by the water of 
the Jauna. 891 

Javana, Jona or Yavana—a country 

Javana was counted among the non-Aryan countries. The maid¬ 
servants known a« Javanis were brought from here Javana is described 
as a beautiful land and a treasure-house of excellent gems, gold and 
jewels. 888 After crossing the river Sindhu, Bharata is said to have visi¬ 
ted this country (see also Anga ; Adamba ; Diva) 

According to the Mahavamsa (xxix-39), its chief city was Alasanda, 
identified with Alexandria near Kabul. 898 


191 See Supra, p. 258. 

* 9 * Law, Tribes in Ancient India, p. 393. 

193 See Supra, p. 204. 

394 G D , p 216. 

394 Uttard. Ti , 2, p. 36a. 

*B« 61, p 66 a. 

*9T 1277 , cf also Bkagavati Arddhand 1654 ; BthatkathSkaSa, 141 <45 f. 
*88 Ava. cd , p. 191. 

»»8 C.A.G.I., p. 693 f; G E.B. p. 64. 
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Jinnapara—a city 

It was situated near Riyagiha.** 

Its exact location is not known. 

Kaecha—a coumjj 

Kaceha is described as a plain and beautiful land which was conquer¬ 
ed by Bharata ^see Angal In Kaccha the Jain monks were allowed 
to stay along with the householders.* 01 
It is identified with modern Cutch .® 1 


Kdttidm 

Kaittara v>as known for its ancient shrines. 84 * 

Its situation is unknown 

KakaniL j r AA.n:'l —a city 

Kakandi was the birihplace of the ninth Tttthajam .*** hlahavira 
is said to ha\e visited this place 3£i The Bkagaafi mentions thirty three 
scanany r in Klkandi 508 Kakandiya is described as a SJkfui of die 
Jain iramams in the Vn. 301 

Kakandi is idemified ivith Kakan in the Monghyr district. 3 ** 

Kalamb'ki San ': 1 :-.:—j sci'hnent 

It is said rhat Maha'.Iia arrived here from Coraya Sannivesa and 
proceeded to Ladha - BS 

Its location cannot be identified 


Kdlanjara—a meant a n 

This mountain is as located between the Ganges and the Vinjha moun¬ 
tains. 310 Kalafijara is mentioned in the Mahdbhdmta (III. 83-56). 

It is identified with Kalinjar, a celebrated hill fort in the Banda 
district, Bundelkhand. 411 
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A a cu p. 465. 

Bfh Bha I 1239, Yistsa-urni 
G. D., p. 82. 
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Kdlaya—a settlement 

Kalaya Sannivesa was situated near Vaniyaganaa to its north-east.® 13 
Mahavira arrived herefrom Campa and proceeded to Pattakalaya. 313 
Its exact location is not known. 

Kalinga—a kingdom 

Kalinga is included among the twenty five and a half Aryan coun¬ 
tries with Kancanapura as its metropolis. Kalmga is mentioned with 
Dravida and Vanga. 314 

In the Hathigumpha Inscriptions wc are told that king Kharavela 
brought back to his realm from Anga-Magadha the throne of Jina which 
had been carried from Kalinga by king Nanda According to the Mahd- 
bhdrata, the ancient Kalinga seems to have comprised modern Orissa 
to the south of Vaitarani and the sea-coast southward as far as Vizaga- 
pattam, and its capital was Rajapura. 315 

Kdliyadiva—an island 

Kaliyadiva was noted for its horses (see Hatthisisa). 

It is not identified. 

Kamboya—a country 

». 

Kamboya was a non- Aryan country and was noted for its fine horses 
which excelled all other horses in speed, and no noise could frighten 
them. 313 

In the commentary on the Petavatthu (p 113), Dvaraka or Darwaz 
occurs with Kamboja. Kamboja is identified with the Badakshan and 
the Ghalcha speaking part of the Pamir, a territory to the north of Kash- 


Kamiyasara—a lake 

It is stated that at the bank of this lake there stood a wonderful tree 
known as vanjularukkha. 1118 '' 

Kamyakavana is mentioned in the Mahdbhdrala (III. 5-3); it was 
situated in Kurukshetra. 318 


8,8 Ava. Ji , p. 456. 

818 See Supra, p. 258. 

8l * Jamba Ti , 20, p 107. 

815 G E B , p 64 

«ia Uttard Su ,11 16 , Raya. Su 160. Also see MahabhS , VI., 90-3 ; VII, 23 24; com. 
on the Digit, I, p. 124. 

8,1 Jayachand Vidyalankar, Bharat Bhumi aur uskc Niwasi, Agra, V S , 1087, p 300 , also 
Dr Motichand’s article on Geographical and Economic Studies in the Mahdbhdrala, 
J.UPS, Vol XVI, part II, pp. 38 ff 

818 Anu. Ti., Hanbhadra, p, 11, also see Markandeya , p 28. 

819 G, D.,f. 88. 
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Kampillapura—a city 

KampiUapura is included among the ten metropolises of India. It 
was a capital city of Pancala. 

Kampillapura lay on the bank of the Ganges 3 * 0 and was the birth- 
place of the thirteenth Titthayara? n Kampillapura is said to have 
been visited by Mahavira 32 * as well as the mendicant Amma<Ja . 888 
The sayarhvara of Dovai was held in this city . 8 * 4 

According to the Kumbhakdra Jdtaka, the capital of Uttara Pancala 
was Kampillapura. where king Dummuha ruled. It is identified with 
modern Kampil in the Fariukhabad district . 3 * 6 


Kanayagin—a mountain 

This mountain was situated in Pukkharadiva , 3 * 8 a mythical region r 
It is not identified. ' ° 


Kanagapura—a city 

It is said that this city was visited by Mahavira . 381 
Its location is not identified. 


Kananadiva—an island 

Kananadiva is quoted as an example of jalapattana where goods were 
carried by water . 383 Paddy was cultivated here on boats . 3 * 8 
It is not identified. 


Kancanaura—a city 

Kaficapaura was the metropolis of Kalinga which was one of the 
twenty five and a half Aryan countries. Kancanaura is referred to in 
the Ogha Niryukti Bhasya i 330 

The Vasudevahindi refers to some merchants of Kancanapur who 
returned from Lankadvipa with jewels . 331 

Kancanaura is identified with modern Bhuvaneshwar. 33 * 
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KdMpun—a city 

Kancipuri was located in Dravicja . 303 
It is same as Canjeevaram on the Palar river. 83 * 

Kandacchariu—a village 

This village is mentioned in the Vyavahdra Bhdsya. m 
It is not identified. 

Kanhd—a rivef 

This river flowed in the country of Abhira (see Acalapura) 

The rivers Kanha and Benna are identified with Kanhan and Wain 
that unite in the district ofBhandara, and the united stream comes down 
to meet the Wardha in the district of Chandan . 833 

Rannakujja—a city 

Kannakujija is mentioned as another name of Indapura. (see Inda- 
pura). Kanyakubja was also known as Gadhipura, Mahodaya, Kusas- 
thala . 837 

It is same as Kanauj situated on the west bank of the Kalindi . 338 
Karndfaka—a country 

Karnataka is referred to along with the countries of Lata, Damila, 
etc. (See Damda). 

Karnata desa included Mysore, Coorg and part of the ceded dis¬ 
tricts. The kingdom of Vijayanagar was also called Kanjata . 339 

Kaseru—a river 

It was a well-known river but its peculiar feature was that it never 
contained water . 340 

Its situation cannot be known. 

Kdsi—a kingdom 

KasI is included among the twenty five and a half Aryan countries 
with Varanasi as its capital. Kay is also included among the sixteen 


333 Brh. Bhd., 3-3892. 

334 C.AG I, p.628. 

835 1 . 154 . 

830 P B I, p. 378. 

391 Abhidhana , IV, 39,40. 
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Janapadas. The kingdom of Kas! and Kosala were known for their 
eighteen confederate kings 511 

It is identified with the Benares commissionary. 84 * 

Raya or Kdka—a country 

Kaka is mentioned as among the non Aryan countries. -It was noted 
for its variety of cloth 343 

The Kakas are mentioned in the Mahabharata, where they are associa¬ 
ted with the Vidarblias. who are a well-known people occupying tracts 
of territory what is now known as the Central Provinces The terri¬ 
tory of the Kakas is sometimes identified with Kakapur near Bithur, 
while Smith suggests an identification with Kakanada near Sanci . 344 

Kayahsamagama or Rayahgama—a village 

It is said that Mahavira arrived here from Bhaddiya and proceeded to 
Jambusanda . 310 

Its exact location is not known 
Kayamban—a cave 

It is mentioned that this cave was located on the outskirts of the city 
of Baravai 346 


Kayangala—a city 

Kayangala was visited by Mahavira, who is said to have arrived from 
Pitthicampa and proceeded to Savatthi 347 

Kajangala or Kayangala is identified with Kankajol in Santhal 
Pargana in Bihar . 348 

Kekaya—a kingdom 

One half of this country was considered among the non-Aryan 
countries Probably a portion of this country did not come under the 
influence of Jainism and hence it was counted among the non-Aryan 
countries This Kekaya was situated at the base of Nepal, to the 
north-east of SravastI, and is different from Kekaya in the North . 348 
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HI 
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Majjkima, p 275, Rahul Sankrityayan 

Nisi Cu , 7, p 107 

Law, Tribes, etr , p 356 

See Supra, p 238 

Ullara Ti , 2, p 37 a. 

See Supra, p 238, see also Bhag 2-1. 
Vviayafntaka, p 213 n, Rahul Sankntyayan. 
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Keidya—a city 

It is mentioned in the Suyagadanga ciirni. m 
Its location cannot be known. 

Keyaiaddha—a kingdom 

Half of this kingdom was included among the twenty five and a 
half Aryan countries with Seyaviya as its capital. 3 * 1 
(See supra, p 256 for identification). 

Keydra—a holy place 

Keyara is mentioned as an unholy place in Jain literature. 3 ' 3 Kedara 
is mentioned as a holy place in the Mahdbhdrata (III 81 *72). Kedara is 
identified with Kedarnath situated on the southern side of the junction 
of the Mandakini and the Dudhaganga, in the district of Garhwal, United 
Provinces. 853 

Khabbada 

Khabbadiya or DasI Khabbadiya is mentioned as a sdkha of the Jain 
sramanas in the Kalpasutra. Wi 

Khabbadiya may be associated with Kharvata in western Bengal. 3 * 5 

Khahanagui ( ? Khandagin)—a mountain 

This mountain was known for its caves (lena). ase 
It may be identified with well-known Khandgiri Hill in the Puri 
district in Orissa. 

Khandappavdya—a cave 

This cave is said to have been located in Veyaddha It is said that 
the universal king Sanakkumara conquered Magaha,Varadama,Pabhasa, 
Sindhu, Khandappavaya and other places, and thus gaining victoiy 
over the whole of Bharaha, returned to Gayapura. 357 
It is not identified 

Khattiyakandaggdma or Kundapura—a town 

Kundaggama or Kundapura had two divisions viz. Khattiyakun- 
daggama and Mahanakundaggama ; one was ruled over by Khattiyas 


SfiO p 4J4 

351 See Raya, su 142, p 273 
SS1 A'in cu , 11 p 685 
««’ G D , p 97 f 
3 «* 8, p 227 a 

3,8 R C Majumdar, History of Bengal, Vol I, Dacca, 1943, p 410 n, also Prabodh Chan¬ 
dra Sen, I H , Vol VIII, pp 630 ff, also Pramode Lai Paul, Indian Culture, Vol. 
_III,p 523 
383 Aca cujy 350 

Uttara Ti , 18, p. 240 , also see T. S. P. p. 174. 
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and the other by Mahanas. Kunfiapura was the birthplace of Maha- 
vira 3SS He took to the ascetic life in the garden of Nayasanda and 
proceeded to Kumaragama 

It is identified with modem Basukund which was a suburb of ancient 
VaiSah 858 

Khedallhdma or Rhedagatthdma — a city 

It is said that this town was located on the bank of the Ulluga, on 
the other bank was Ullugatira 860 
Its situation is not identified. 

(1) Khupaitthiya—a city 

Khiipaitthiya is said to have been situated in Avaravideha; 
a merchant of this town left for Vasantapura for trade. 361 It is said that 
Khupaitthiya was visited by Karakandu, Dummuha, Nami and Naggai, 
the four Pratyekabuddhas. 3fli 
It is a mythical region. 

(2) Khupaitthiya—a city 

During the reign of king Jiyasattu, the town is said to have been 
raided by the mlecchas It is mentioned that when the buildings of Khii¬ 
paitthiya were in ruins, Canagapura was founded in its place. 303 (see 
also Canagapura) According to another tiadition, it was another name 
for Poyanapura 304 

Kiraddaga—a country 

Klraddaga is mentioned along with Marahatta, Damila, Kudukka, 
Golla and Sindhu 365 

Kir! is mentioned as a script in the Visesavasyaka Bhdsya (5.464). 

The Brhatsamhild 368 also refers to Kira which is identified with the 
Kangra distuct in the Punjab by Pandit Jayachand Vidyalankar. 3 ” 

Kikkmdhapma—a city 

It is mentioned in the commentary of the Panhavagaraifa. m 
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Kiakindha is identified with KhukhundOj twenty five kos to the east of 
Gorakhpur. 8 ® 8 

Roccha—a kingdom 

It is mentioned as one of the sixteen Janapadas in the Bhagavall. 
It may be identified with KausikI Kaccha to the east of the river 
KausikI, in Purnea district. 310 

Kodinna or Kundini—a city 

It is said that king Ruppi ruled at thisp lace. 371 
This town was located in Vidarbha 373 

It is identified with modern Kaudinyapur on the banks of the 
Wardha in the Chandur Taluka of Amraoti. 373 

Rodivansa—a city 

Kodivarisa was the metropolis of Ladha, one of the twenty five and 
a half Aryan countries King Cilaya of this place is said to have joined 
the ascetic order under Mahavlra in Saketa. 314 Kodivarisiya is mention¬ 
ed as one of the sdkhds of the Jain sramanas in the Kalpasiitia 370 

Kotivarsa is mentioned in the Gupta inscriptions It is identi¬ 
fied with Bangarh, a village about eighteen miles mDinajpur district. 378 

Kolldgpura or Kotlaira—a city 

It is said that this town was visited by a famine. 377 Kullaira is men¬ 
tioned in the Maranasamdhi 378 (Compare also Kullaura). 

This town is described mthe Vasudevahindi , 37B There was a water 
shelter ( pava ) at this place where food and drink was distributed free 
The city had a row of palaces and was surrounded by walls 380 

It may be identified with Kullapakapura or Kulpak near Secunder¬ 
abad in the Nizam State. 

(1) Kolldka or Rolldyagama—a settlement 

Kollaka Sannivesa was located to the north-east of Vaniyagama. 381 


mo District Gaz of Gorakhpur , p. 266 f 
9 to G D , p. 97 

SH Naya 16, p 178 ; Panha Tt , 4, p. 87 a. 

8U Vasu , p. 80. 

318 P H A I, p 74 
814 Ava Mr. 1306. 

3« 8, p 227 a 

sis R C Majumdar, History of Bengal, Vol I p 9 
sii Pmda. Mr , 427, p. 125 ; Ana. cU., II, p. 36, 
818 p 491. r 

Bis p 366. 

380 ibid., p.357. 

881 Uva: 1, p. 4. 
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It is said that Mahavira received his first alms in Kollaka 38 *; he 
arrived here from Kammargama and proceeded to Moraga Sannivesa 383 
Kollaka was visited by Indabhui Goyama, the first Ganadhara of Maha¬ 
vlra 384 

It is identified with Kolhua, 3 miles to the north-west of Basarh in 
Muzaffarpur. 

(2) Kollaka—a settlement 

Kollaka Sannivesa was located near Nalanda. 38 * Mahavira is 
said to have arrived here from Nalanda and proceeded to Suvanna- 
khalaya. 338 

Its exact location is not known. 

Komald 

Khemilijjiya or Khomalijjiya is mentioned as a sakhd of the Jain 
sramanas in the Kalpasutra. m 

Khomalijjiya, is a Prakrit form of Komaliya, which comes from the 
city of Komala, which is identified with modern Gomillah in Chittagong 
in Bengal. 

Konkana —a countiy 

Konkana was a non-J ryan country, and is cited as an example of 
dsandlna diva which did not overflow with periodical sea-tides 3SS 

There was excessive rainfall m this country and so a Jain monk was 
allowed to carry an umbrella 338 During famine or even otherwise 
people were in the habit of eating flesh in this country and were fond of 
fruits, flowers'’ 00 and ncc-gruel 301 ( pejjd ) Konkana was noted for the 
festival known as giujanna which was celebrated herein the evenings 392 
Konkana is mentioned along with Sindhu and Tamalitti which were 
known for their tioublcsomc mosquitoes 383 There was a big forest 
round about this country 304 It is said that the stones of the rivers of 
Konkana were very sharp and hurt the feet of the people 385 
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Konkana is the country between the Western Ghats and the sea, 
from about Bombay southward to Goa. 399 

Kosala or Kosalapura — a'kingdom 

Kosala is included among the tewnty five and a half Aryan countries 
with Aojjha or Saketa as its capital. Kosala is also included among the 
sixteen Janapadas in the Bhagavatl. 

In the Avasyaka curni , Kosala and Aojjha are described as identical 397 
It is said that Usabha, who is also called Kosaliya, passing through 
the capital of Vinlta, reached the Madhyadesa i.e the middle of Kosala. 393 
Kosalapura was the birthplace of the fifth Titthayara m . Like Dasapura 
and Ujjem, Kosala was known for the image of the living lord. 400 

The people of Kosala were fond of wine [sovira) and rice [kura ], 401 
They were characterised as wicked without any exception. 403 

Kosala lay near Savatthi to the north with Sageya as its capital. 403 
The capital cities of Kosala were Savatthi and Saketa. The ancient 
Kosala kingdom was divided into two great divisions, the river Sarayu 
serving as the wedge between the two ; that to the north was called 
Uttara Kosala, and the one to the south was called Dak?nja Kosala 404 
Kosala roughly corresponds to the modern Oudh. 405 

Kosamba—a forest 

This forest lay to the south of Hatthikappa (see Hatthikappa). It 
is said that Kaijha Vasudeva was shot dead hereby the arrow of Jaraku- 
mara. Baladeva is said to have proceeded to the mountain Tungiya from 

here. 409 

Its exact site is not known. 

Kosambi—a city 

Kosambi was the capital city of Vaccha, one of the twenty five and 

a half Aryan countries. It was one of the ten capitals mentioned in the 
Thandnga. 


303 C.A.G., I, p.745. 

MI „ F °A th | etymological meaning of the word see Am. 7>. p. 214; also see the 

com. on the Suita Nlpata, II, p. 400 f. N 

808 Jambu. sS., 3. 70. 

898 Ava. Mr. 382. 

400 Bth. Bha. Vr. 5.5824. 

401 Pit’d<>. Mr. 019, p. 167. 

448 Vya. Bha. 7. 126. 

*03 Vasu. p. 283. 

404 C. E. B. p. 4 ff. 

405 P. H. A. /., p. 64. 

MB Uttara. T>- 2, p. 40 ff; Msi. eS., 8*2 (MSS) 
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KosambI lay on the bank of the river Jumna. Mahavira is said 
to have allowed his monks to move up to KosambI to the south of Saketa. 407 

It is said that KosambI was the binhplace of the sixth Tittkayara , 408 
and was visited by Pasa, 40D Ajja Suhatthi and Ajja Mahagin 410 KosambI 
was visited by Mahavira frequently. 411 

KosambI is identical with modern Kosam, an old village on the 
Jumna, thirty miles south-west of Allahabad. 411 


Kosiyd or Kosl—a river 

Kosiya was one of five great tributaries of the Ganges. 413 
The river KosikI is referred to in thejatakas as a branch of the Ganges. 
It is identical with the river Kusi. 414 

Kotthagama —■ a village 

This village was situated not very far from Kampillapura 413 
Its exact situation is not known. 

Koyagada or Kupakala 

It is mentioned that the twenty third Titthayara received hia first 
alms at this place. 410 
It is not identified. 


Kudukka—a country 

Kudukka was a non-Aryan country and was opened for the preachings 
of the Jam monks by Samprati (see Andha). It seems that later on Kuduk¬ 
ka became a centre of the Jam monks; mention is made of Kudukka 
acarya 417 Milk was called pilu in this country 418 and like Kofikana rice- 
gruel was a common food here (see Konkana). 

It may be identified with Coorg (Kodagu) a territory in South India 
which is bounded along its entire western frontier by the mountain 
chain of the Western Ghats. 418 


407 See Supra, p. 250 

408 Ana. Mr. 382. 

409 Maya II, 10, p 230. 

410 Nisi, cu , 5, p. 437, 

411 See Supia, pp. 200. 

411 C. A G. I , p. 709 , also see Law, Kauiambt in Ancient Literature . 

413 See Supra P. 264. 

414 G.E.B. p 37. 
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Kullaura—a city 

It was situated not far from Pacjaliputta. 420 
Its exact situation is not known 

Kumdra or Kummdragama—a village 

It is said that Mahavira arrived here from Kundapura and proceed¬ 
ed to Kollaka Sanmvesa 421 

Its exact location is not known. 

Kumdra or Kumdrdya —a settlement 

It is said that Mahavira reached herefrom Pattalaya and proceeded 
to Coraya Sanmvesa. 4 ” 

Its exact location is not known. 

Kumbhdrakada—a city 

Same as Dandakaranna. (See Dandakarapna). 

Kumbhdrapakkheva—a river-port (pattana) 

Kumbharapakkheva was another name for Viibhaya. (seeViibhaya). 
The king Udayana, who had joined the ascetic order, sojourned here in a 
potter’s house It is said that he was poisoned by his sister’s son and after 
he died, the gods threw a shower of dust which covered the whole city 
excepting the potter’s house and hence this city came to be known as 
Kumbharpakkheva This town was situated m Sinavalli. 423 

Viibhaya may be identified with Bhera on the left bank of the river 
Jhelum in the district of Shahapur in the Punjab In Bhera Tahsil near 
the village of Vajjhi a most conspicuous mound is found which tells of a 
bygone age of great prosperity Bhera is the largest and most thriving 
commercial town in the district. 424 

Kummagdma—a village 

It is said that Mahavira arrived here from Siddhatthapura. 425 
Its exact site is not known. 


«0 Sam. 71, p. 57 a. 

*•1 See Supia, p 257. 

See Supra, p. 258. 

** 8 Ava. cil, II, p. 37. 

Imp. Gaz. Vol. II, p. 385. 
O* See Supra, p. 200. 
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KumVa —3 kingdom 

Kunala is included among the twenty five and a half countries with 
Satatthf as capital Maha\Ira allowed the Jain monks to move upto 
Kunala to the north of Sukera 416 The following storv is mentioned 
about tlie destruction of Kunala Once two hermits, named Kara da 
and Ukkarada. ere sojourning in Kunala in the shrine of Niddbamana 
Jakkha Owing to their stav there, there weie no rains in the countrv, 
although it was raining evervwhere eke Some people blamed the holy 
men and asked them to quit The hermits flew into a passion The 
first said “Rain cloud on Kunala The second said “For full fifteen 
davs ” The first said With drops as large as clubs " The second said 
“As bydav. so also bv night 55 Owing to the curse of the hermits, the 
heavens poured dots n for fifteen days and the whole country was flooded. 
It is stated that three vears after this incident both hermits died 
at Saketa and after thirteen vears Mahavira attained Abtflfahood. 4 * 7 
Kunala is the same as Uitara Kosala 'see Kosala). 

Kumlanauira—a cdj 

Same as Ujjenl (See Ujjeru) 

Kundlanayarl—a city 
Same as Sa\atthL 

Kundaggdma—a city 

Same as Khattivakundaggama or Kunfiapura. 

Kundaka—a settlement 

It is stated that Mahavlra arrived here from Alabhiya and proceeded 
to Maddana. 4SS 

Its exact situation is not known. 

Kundapura — a- city 

Same as Kunfiaggama or Khattiyakundaggama. 

Kundini—a city 

Same as Kodinna (See Kodinna). 


* so See Supra, p 250 

A, a cu., p 601; At/a. Ti., (Hari.), p. 465 ; Aw. 77., p. 567 , also Tawihey’s 
Kathakosa, p 6 f. 
t! * See Supra, p. 250. 
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Kufljaravatta—a mountain 

According to the tradition, when Vairasami died at this place, the 
Indra went round the mountain on his elephant and since then this place 
came to be known as Kunjaravatta. 428 
It is not identifiable. 

Kuru or Kurujangala—a kingdom 

Kura was one of the twenty five and a half Aryan countries with 
Gayapura as its capital. 

The ancient Kura country may be said to have comprised Kurukshe- 
tra or Thaneshwar 430 

Kurukhetta 

Kurukhetta is referred to in the commentary of the Brhtkalpa 
Bhdsya 431 

The country is immediately around Thaneshwar between the Saras- 
vati and Dnshadvati rivers is known by the name of Kurukshetra. 432 

Kusaggapura—a city 

Kusaggapura is another name for Rajagiha It is said that, after 
Canagapura was in rum, people saw an unconquerable ox, and founded 
Usabhapura. In course of time, Usabhapura also was ruined and seeing 
a big kusa plant, Kussaggapura was founded. 433 (See Rayagiha). 

Hiuen Tsang says that the old capital occupied by Bimbisara was 
called Kusagra. It was afflicted by frequent files and Bimbisara, on the 
advice of his ministers, abandoned it and built the new city on the site 
of the old country. The city was called Rayagiha, because Bimbisara 
was the first person to occupy it. Pargiter suggests that the old city was 
called Kusagrapura after Kusagra, an early king of Magadha. 434 
Kusattd or Kusavatta—a kingdom 

This country is included among the twenty five and a half Aryan 
countries with Sorlyapura as its capital. 

The country around Suryapura in the Agra district was known as 
Kusatta (See Soriyapura). ' 

Kusatthala—a city 

This town was located in Magadha. 435 
Its exact location is not known. 


429 Marana 472 f, 128 a See also Vasu., p 122, Ramayana IV, 41, 

430 G E B p 17 f 

*31 1 1856 ff 

MS C A. G. I, p. 380. 

*33 Also see Vasu, p 74. 

434 Malalasekara, op. nl , under “Kusaggapura.” 

435 Mafia. JVi. p. 16. 
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Kusumapura—a city 

Kusumapura was another name for Paejaliputta. 458 
It is mentioned that once a famine broke out in Kusumapura.” A 
The town was visited by Vairasami. 438 

R uviya — a settlement 

It is said that Mahavlra arrived here from Tambaya and proceeded 
to Vesah 439 

Its exact situation is not known. 

Ladha or Rdtlha—a kingdom. 

Kodivarisa was the capital of Ladha, one of the twenty five and a 
half Aryan countries It is said that Mahavlra arrived here from Kalam- 
buka Sannivesa and proceeded to Punnakalasa. Ladha was divided 
into Vajjabhumi and Subbhabhumi 440 

Ladha or Radha comprises the modern districts of Hooghly, Howrah, 
Bankura, Burdwan and the east portions of Midnapore. 441 

Lata—a country 

Various customs, etc of this country are recorded in the Jain texts. 
It is said that the people of this country were known for their deceitful 
nature (, gunthamdydil ) 442 

Corn w is cultivated in this country by rams, 413 and there were wells 
here that contained salt water 444 

The following words cuirent in this country are recoided • kwa iU 
(rice), gaddaia iiB (wool ),jovana iil (threshing of corn), pallaga iiB (gran¬ 
ary), suphani 449 (kettle-pen), avasdvana is0 (sour gruel), ikkadd^ 1 (a vari¬ 
ety of grass), bhatta iBZ (husband’s sister), hah (a common word used 
in addressing equals), kaccha is3 (an underwear), kkira i6i (milk) and 
thilli iK (a saddle). 
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According to the Vividhatirthakalpa, Bharuyakaccha was the chief 
city of Lata . 4 ' 8 Lajarattha is identified with the old Lata, kingdom of 
Gujerat . 4 ' 7 


Lanka—a city 

Lanka is referred to in the Nisitha curni. m 

According to the Vasudevahindi, Ramaija defeated JaiJau and having 
crossed Kikkindhigiri reached Lanka . 488 According to the Tnsastisa- 
Idkapuntsacaiita, in the Lavana ocean there was an island named 
Raksasadvlpa and in its centre lay the mountain called Trikuta. The 
city of Lanka was situated on the top of this mountain . 460 Lanka is 
identified with Ceylon . 481 

Lohaggali—a city 

It is stated that Mahavira arrived here from Bahusalaga and pro¬ 
ceeded to Purimatala 483 

It may be identified with Lohardaga in the Bengal district which 
forms the central and north-western portion of the Chota Nagpur 
division . 483 

Maccha — a kingdom 
(See Vaccha). 

Maddanagama—a village 

It is stated that Mahavira arrived here from Kundaka and pro¬ 
ceeded to the village Bahusalaga . 464 
Its location is unknown. 

Magadha—a kingdom 

Magadha is included among the twenty five and a half Aryan coun¬ 
tries with Rayagiha as its capital. It is also referred to as one of the 
sixteen Janapadas. Magadha is mentioned along with Sorat^haya and 
Malava in the Uttar&dhyayana curni * 31 


499 p 88. 

*« G E B., p. 58. 

4ss Abhtdhana Rajendra Kola, under “Larika ” 
4™ P. 243. 

II, p. 165 
G. D,p. 113. 

*»* See Supra, p. 269. 

«» Imp. Gat., Vol. VIII, p. 478. 

49* See Supra, p. 259. 
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Mahavira allowed the Jain monks to move upto Magadha to the 
east of Saketa 406 Magadha, Pabhasa and Varadama are enumerated as 
holy places ( tittha ) situated in east, west and south-west of Bharatavarsa 
in succession. When Bharata gained complete victory over Bharata¬ 
varsa/ 61 the gods are stated to have brought holy water ( titthodaga) from 
Magadha and installed him as a universal monarch 408 

Magadha was the real birthplace of Jain religion and the centre of 
activities of Mahavira, who roamed about in the interior of Magadha 
and preached Ins religious doctrines to the people. 460 

The people of Magadha are described as very clever, (see Dak- 
khmavaha) Magadha roughly corresponds to the modern Patna 
and Gaya districts in Bihar. 470 

Magahapura—a city 

It is mentioned in the Avasyaka curni and 471 the commentary of the 
Uttaradhyayana .* 7 * 

It is same as Rayagiha. 

Makhghosa—a city 

Mahaghosa is referred to in the Vivdgasuya. i7a 
Its situation is unknown. 


Mahdhimavanta—a mountain 

This mountain was known for gosisa sandalwood. 474 

It may correspond to the middle valleys of the Himalayan tract. 


(1) Mahdkdla—a cemetery 

This cemetery was situated in Baravai. 476 

(2) Mahdkdla—a shrine 

Mahakala is described as a shrine (ceiya) in Ujjeiji. 476 

Mahanakundaggama or Mdhanakundapura —a suburb. 

Mahaijakun dagg ama and Khattiyakutujaggama were two suburbs 
of Vesali (see Khattiyakund-aggama). __ 


100 

401 

108 

160 

170 

171 
171 
173 
47* 


See Supra, p. 230. 

Xhd fa 142 ’ P /La cS., p 186 ; Aoa. Nit. BhS. Dipika., 110, p. 93 a. 

Ava. Nil., 488 
C.A O I, p 718 f. 

13, p. 192 a. Also see Soienson, (Index to the Mahabha., p. 453) , Suita Ntpiio (6.1. 88). 
II, 8, p. 64-1. 

Am CO, p 397 f. 
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Mahdpura—a city 

It is said that the twelfth Titthayara received his first alms at this 
place . 477 This town is said to have been visited by Mahavira . 478 
It cannot be identified. 


Mahalavovatiiappabha—a spring 

This spring is described as being five hundred dhanus in length and 
was situated in Rayagiha near the mountain Vebhara 4,9 

In Pali literature it is known as Tapoda ; it was a large lake below 
the Vebhara mountain outside Rayagiha 480 

This spring is identified with modem Tapoban at the Rajgii hills 481 


Mdhesan or Mdhesara—a city 

Mahesaii was situated in Dakkhinavaha. It was a prosperous 
city . 488 Mahessara is mentioned along with Sirimala and Ujjeni, where 
people were fond of drinking wine 483 

It is identified with Mahismatl or Mahesh on the right bank of 
the Nerbada, forty miles to the south of Indore . 484 


Mah %—a river 

Mahi is mentioned as one of the five great tributary rivers of the 
Ganges (see Adi) 

It is identified with Mhye in Saran district, Bihar 485 

Maktrdvana —a river 
(see pimbharelaka). 

Mahurd or Uttara Mahurd—a city 

Sflrasena was one of the twenty five and a half Aryan countries with 
Mahura as its capital. Mahura is included among the ten capitals of 
ancient !(ndia. It was an important city in Uttaravaha to which ninety 
six villages were attached . 488 


477 

471 

479 

489 

481 

491 

48S 


Ana, Mr., 324. 

Vna II, 7, p. 64-1. 

Bhag,, 2. 6 

See Vxnaya, III, p 108; the com. on the Dlgha. I, p 35. 

C.A G.I, p 520 , also see Martin’ sEasttrn India, Vol. I, p. 253 f. 
Ava. 7 i , p 249 a. 

Aca Cu.,2 l,p 333. 
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Mahura is described as a very ancient city in the Jain texts 487 Men¬ 
tion is made of a jewelled thiibha in Mahura, over which there arose a 
quarrel between Jains and Buddhists, resulting in the defeat of the latter. 488 

Mahura had been a great centre of activities of the Jams m ancient 
days. It is said that the citizens of Mahura and the ninety six villages 
adjoining it, installed the Jain idols in their houses and the court-yards. 489 

It is mentioned that Mahuia was visited by Mahavira, 400 Ajja 
Mangu 481 and Ajja Rakkhiya 482 Mahuia is described as a centre 
of heretical ascetics ( pdkhandigabbka ) 483 

Mahuia was an emporium of trade and people lived here on trade 
and not on agriculture 481 It is quoted as an example of thalapatfana 
where goods were earned by land route. 486 

In Pali literature five disadvantages are described in Madhura 
The ground was uneven, there was much dust, there were fierce dogs, 
there were bestialyakkhas and alms were obtained with difficulty. Buddha 
viewed the city with disfavour 488 

Mahura is identified with Maholi, five miles to the south-west of the 
present town of Mathura or Muttra. 487 

Majjhadesa—Middle Country 

Majjhimadesa is mentioned in the Ndyadhammakaha 488 According 
to Jains, the country of Kosala was termed as Madhyadesa. 488 

According to the Puranas, Ayodha was the capital of Madhyadesa. 600 

Majjhamiyd—a city. 

Majjhamiya is mentioned in the Vivdgasitya. 601 Majjhimilla is also 
mentioned a sdkhd in the Kalpasiitra. m 

It is identified with Nagari near Chittor in southern Raj'putana. 603 
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190 
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492 
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Uttaia Cu , p 82 

Vya Bha 5 27 f, also cf Jambuswamicai ita of Rajamalla, ed. by Jagdishchandra 
Jain, Bombay, 1936, where more than five hundred stupas are mentioned in Mathura , 
also cf. Bthalkalhakosa (12.132) In the Ramayana (VII 70.5) also Mathura 19 described 
as “devamrmita.” 

Brh Bha., 1 1774 f 
Viva 6, p. 35 f. 

Gaccha Vr., p 116 a J Ava, Cu , Ilf p. 80. 

Am Cu , p. 411 f. 

Aca. Cu., p. 163. 

Bjh Bha Vr., 1. 1239. 

Aca. Cu , 7, p 281. 

AAgutlara, III, p 256 For the description of Mathura, see Hanvaihia (I. 54. 56 fif). 
C A G I, p. 427f. 

8, p 120. 

Jambu 70, p 278. 

Pargitar, A.I.H T., p. 257, for the Buddhist conception of Majjhimadesa, see 
Jataka (I, p. 49) 

II, 5, p 64-1. 

8, p 232. 
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Majjhima PdvS—a city 

Same as Apava (See Apava). 

(1) Mdlava or Mdlaoaka—a kingdom 

Malava is included in the list of the sixteen Janapadas 
Malava was known for bhogiya or bohiya robbers, who resided in the 
range of the mountain and kidnapped people from Ujjenl 504 
The bread-fruit ( panasa) was unknown in this country , 505 the pulse 
maswa was known here as cavalaga, soe and man dag a (a thin rice-cake) 
was available in plenty in this country 507 

People from Milava were known for their harsh language 608 
It is identified with Malwa. At the time of Raja Bhoja, its capital 
was Dharanagara.' Its former capital was Avanti or Ujjenl. 608 

(2) Mdlava—country 

Malava was considered among the non-Aryan countries. 510 
It is identified with the region around Multan in the Punjab, 611 

(1) Malaya—a kingdom 

Malaya is considered among the twenty five and a half Aryan coun¬ 
tries withBhaddilapUra as its capital It is also counted among the six¬ 
teen janapadas. Malaya was noted for cloths 612 

This country was situated in the south of Patna and south-west of 
Gaya in Bihar. 513 

(2) Malaya — a country 

This country was situated in South. Malaya is mentioned in the 
Brhatkathdkosa and was situated in Daksinapatha where lay the country 
of Pandava or Pandya in its south. The mountain Malaya is located 
in this country. 814 

Malaya may be identified with the Malayalajn or Malabar 
country, including Cochin and Travahcore. 615 


• i04 jVtsi Cti, 16, p. 1110 Bodhas are referred to in the Mahabha. VI. 9 39. 
005 Brh Bha Vr Ti ,47. 
soa Das. cii , 6, p 212 

507 Pinda Nit Ti , 204, p 73. 

508 J3rh Bha Vr. 6. 6120. 

600 G D , p 122 

6IQ Vya Bha Vr. 1 p 121a; Ogha. Mr. Bha. 26, p. 18a. 

“l G. D , p. 122. 

Ana. Su 37, p. 30 ; Nisi, cu., 7, p. 467. 

«® S.B.M., p 381. 
si* 75,1 ; 56. 2. 
sis G. D., p. 122. 
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Malayagama—a village 

It is said that Mahavira arrived here from Succhitta and pro¬ 
ceeded to Hdtlhisisa. 618 

Its exact site cannot be located. 

Manasa Sarovara—a lake 

It is mentioned in the commentary of the Uttarddhyayana. m 
It is identified with Manasa Sarovara lake m the Tibetan territory 
beyond the great southern wall of the Himalayas. 618 

Mandara—a settlement 

It is referred to in the Avasyaka Niryukli. m 
It is unidentifiable. 

Mandira 

It is said that the sixteenth Titthayara received his first alms 
here. 620 

It may be identified with Mandaragiri, 30 miles south of 
Bhagalpur. 621 

Manipura — a city 

Manipura is referred to in the Vivdgasuya. ili 

Manipura is also mentioned in the Mahabharata (Asvamedha P. ch. 
79), according to which it was the capital of Kalinga. 513 

Lassen identifies it with Manipur Bunder and places it to the south 
of Chikakole. 624 

Mamvai or Mamvaiyd or Manivaya—a city 

It is mentioned in the Nirydvaliya . 6 * 6 

Manimati is also mentioned in the Mahabharata (III 94-4). 

It is not identifiable 

Mmahatta—a country 

Maraha^ta or Maharastra was considered as a non-Aryan country, 
but king Sampai is said to have made it suitable for the movement of 
the Jain monks (see Andha). 
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See Supra, p 260 Imp Gaz , Vol, IX, p. 276. 
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Various customs and practices current in Maharastra are recorded 
in the Jain texts. The people of Maharastra were known for 
their talkative nature .' 88 In this country the wine sellers 587 and the 
barbers 888 were not despised, and a flag was always seen here on the wine¬ 
shops whether there was wine or not .' 18 A curious practice by the naked 
Jain monks of Maharastra of wearing a rmg ( ventaka) on their penis 
is referred to in the Brhatkalpa Bhdsya 530 

The following words current in Maharastra are recorded pdlaka su 
(a vegetable), aganthma 533 (plantain chips), km a 133 (rice), anna s3i (a 
common word for calling out people) and mauggama™ ( women) 

Marahatta is identified with the present Maratha country, the 
country watered by the upper Godavari and that lying between that 
river and the Krishna 538 

Maru or Maruya—a country 

Maru was located on the way to Ujjeni from Viibhaya . 587 
There was excessive sand in this country and so nails were stuffed 
in earth for guidance of the travellers .' 38 It is stated that for fetching 

water, people started at night and travelled a long distance in this 
country .' 38 

It is also called Marusthali or Marudhanva. It denotes the whole 
of Rajputana .' 40 

Mdsa or Masapurl—a city 

Masa was the capital of Purivatta, one of the twenty five and a half 
Aryan countries Masapurl is also stated to be a sdkha of the Jain sra- 

manas. w 

It is not identifiable. 


610 Vya Bhd. 7. 126. 
w Brh. Bhd Vr., 1.1239 
5,3 Acd Cd p. 233. 

«» Brh. Bhd 2. 3639. 

*5° 1 2637. 

Mi Brh Bhd, 1.2094. 
ms .Vijf Cu , 10. p 183 (Mss) 
5S * See under Lata. 

>34 x)or Cu , p. 250. 

63 s .\is7 Cu , C, p. 1 (Mss). 
‘31! G E B , p. 57. 

Ml Aia. cu , p 400 ff. 

>33 Suyd. Ti„ 1 11, p 196, 
•*» JVtjf. Cu, 16. p. 1097. 

*« G. D., p. 127. 

*« Kalpa. 8, p. 230. 
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Matin'ay ai- 11 uty 

MdUiy.u ai was llic capital of Gasatiiia, one oi the twenty five and a 
half Aryan countries 

According to the Hanvamsa Parana , Mrttikavati was situated on the 
Neimada river 548 

Mayaganga,—a rivei ( daha) 

Mayanga was the lowei part of the Ganges where plenty of water 
was collected, and necei flowed out 843 

According to anothci tiadition, the legion wheie the Ganges entered 
the sea, changed its corn sc from year to year, and the oldest region was 
called Mayaganga 844 It is mentioned that on the bank of Mayaganga 
theie lived Balakotta, a leader of the Candidas 545 The lake, Mayagan- 
giitbaddaha , is lclcircd to in the Ndyddhammakaha This lake was located 
to the noi th-east ol Benaies. 346 

Mayandl — a city 

The Jtdyddhanvmkalui rcfcis to a mcichant, Makandi, of Campu. 547 
Miikandl is desenbed 111 the Samamiccakahd 518 
Makandi was anothci capital of southern Pailcala which extended 
f 10 m the southern bank of the Ganges to the river Garmanvatl or 
Chambal 548 

McwVuyagdma—a city 

It is said that Mahavira arrived here fiom Nandiggiima and proceed¬ 
ed to Kosambl O 11 his second journey he is said to have arrived here 
from Jambluyagiima and pioceedecl to Chamani/' 30 
Its exact situation is not known. 


Migakotthaga —a city 


It is mentioned that Jamadaggi arrived heie from Vasantapura.** 1 
It seems to be identical with Indapura which Was another name for 
Kanyakubja (See Indapura). 


i, 36.15 

543 Uttaia Ci?, 13. p 213 ; A<.a, efi p. 510. 
844 Aia. T‘ > p. 408 a. 

848 Utlara (711,12, p 202. 

648 4. p 65. 

64,1 0. p. 121. 

(4 8 ch. 8. 

848 G D,p. 145. 

,8 ° ire Supra, p. 260. 

851 J.«, Cw., p. 510. 
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Mihila — a city. 

Videha was one of the twenty five and a half Aiyan countries with 
Mihila, as its capital. Mihila is included among the ten capitals of India 
Militia was the place of birth, renunciation and salvation 
oi the nineteenth and the twenty hist Tuihayatas sw Mihila was 
frequently visited by Mahavira, who is said to have passed six rainy sea- 
sons heie (see supra, p 261 ) Milula was also visited by Ajja Mahagin 653 
At the time of Jmaprabhasuri, Mihila was known as Jagai 354 Mit- 
hila is called Janakapuri in the Rdmdyana 666 and is identified with Janaka- 
pur, a small town within the Nepal bolder, north of which the Muzaf- 
farpur and Darbhanga districts meet . 536 


-Uiyaggdma—a city 

The city is said to have been visited by Mahaviia To the north- 
cast of the city there was a garden ofCandanapayvn a with the shrine of 
a jakkha . S31 

It is not identified. 

Modlmagd—a city 

Modheraga is mentioned in the Suyagadanga (,'uini 5jS The city of 
Modhcraka is also mentioned in the Catui vimsalipiabandha of Rajasek- 
harasuri , it lies in Gurjaradhaia 569 

It is eighteen miles south of Patan and is situated on the left bank of 
the Pushmavati . 560 

Alokd—a city 

It is said that this town was visited by Mahavira, who left for Raya- 
giha from here . 661 

It is not identifiable. 


Mali—a kingdom 

Moll was one of the sixteen janapadas mentioned in the Bhagvati 
Perhaps Moll and Malla may be identical. 


6SS iliii Vn. 383 , Ultaia Ti, 9 p 139 a, 

653 Aiu „\tr Bha 132, p 143a, Ullaid 77,3, p. 71. 

561 32 

855 1. IS, II , aKo sci, Mahdbha (III, 210). 

550 C J. <7.7, p 71S. 

;i5, V'uu 1, p 21. 

65B p. 348. 

*» 9, pp. 36,77. 

,aa Architectural Antupnly of Northern Cnjeral, by CfaUscns ahd Burgess, London, 1903, p. il 
681 ffhag 3. 1. 
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Monica—a setth riv'nl 

Itr-said thal Mahavii a arrived here fiomKollaga (see supra, p. 257). 
On his second journey Mahavlra is stated to have arrived here from 
Atthiyaggama and proceeded to Uttaravacala 562 
It has not been identified. 

1 

Moina—a settlement 

Moiiva Sanmvesa was situated m Magadha. 663 ^ 

Its exact site is not known. 


Momli- a settlement 

It is stated that M ih.i\ Jra arrived here from Tosali and proceeded to 
Siddhatthapura 56i 

Its exact situation is not known 

Muggalagm—a mountain 

It is stated that Sukosala and Ins father Siddhartha both stood here 
in meditation - 6;i 

According to the Bilialkatluiko'.a, this mountain was situated in Ma¬ 
gadha ,M The heimitagc of Muclgala Rsi existed near Monghyr in 
Bihar. In the elctcnlh century it was called Mun-giri. seT 

Mugga selapura—a city 

It is mentioned thal the ascetic K.vlavesi arrived from Mathura. 563 
Its location is not identified. 1 


Nadapulaiagdim - a ullage 

It is said that tins ullage was located on the way to AvantI from 
Bhat us akaccha •' t0 

Its exact location is not known. 


Ndgapuia — a city 

It is another name for Hatthinapura. 670 


" >83 See Supra, p 257. 

61)3 Aia Yu 045 
38 4 See Supia p 260 
*<> Bhntta , 161, p 30. 
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157 G D , p 132. 
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Nalanda—a suburb 

Nalanda was a suburb of Rayagiha, situated to its north-east It 
was abounding in wealth and had a large number of buildings. It 
is said that a number of monks received their alms ’ 71 heie. There was 
a forest named Hatthidiva in the vicinity of Nalanda (See Hatthidiva). 

In Buddhist works the distance from Rajagiha to Nalanda is staled 
to be on eyojana S7a 

It is identified with modern Bargaon, seven miles noith-west of 
Rajgir in the district of Patna 573 

Nandigdma—a village 

It is said that Mahavira reached herefiom Bhogapura and proceeded 
to Mendhiyagama . 874 

Its location is not identified. 

Nandipuia—a city 

Nandipura was the capital of Sandibbha, one of the twenty five and 
a half Aryan countries. Nandipura is referred to in the Vivagasuya 
also ." 6 

Nandigrama is also mentioned in the Ramayana (VI 130 4f) 

It may be identified with Nandigrama or Nundgaon m Ouclh, eight or 
nine miles to the south of Fyzabad 578 

Nangala—a village 

It is stated that Mahavira arrived here from Haledduyagrama and 
proceeded to Avattagama 877 

Its exact situation is not known 

Ndsikka —a city 

This town is refeircd to in the Aiayaka Ci'oni 678 
It is identified with modern Nasik, about sesenty five mdes to the 
noith-west of Bomba) 878 

Ndyakhanda—a garden 

It is stated that Mahavira reached here from Kundapura This 
garden belonged to the Nsiya clan and was located on the outskirts of 


1,1 Siya n , II 7 (iS also see Digit I, p 211. 
872 1 he com on the Digha I, p 35. 

"3 C. A G.I, p 037 
See Supra, p 260 
” e 8,p. 46. 

‘ ,8 G D , p 138 
•II See Supra, p. 258. 
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Kundapuia. Mahavlra took to the ascetic life in this garden. 880 Naya. 
khancla is mentioned along with Ujjanta and Siddhasila as a place of 
celebration of feasts (sankhadi). m 

Nepala or Nemali — a country 

Nepala was visited by Bhadrabahu 888 It is mentioned that as 
there was no fear fiom robbeis m Nepala, Tamalitti, Smdhu and Sauvira 
the Jain monks were allowed to wear undivided (k>hna) lK garments 
in these countries Nepala was noted for its blankets. 881 

It may be identified with modem Nepal, an independent state. 888 

Nevdlaga—a port (pattana) 

It is mentioned that people travelled fiom heie to Bnravai by boat 
( 1 ndvd ) . ss<! 

Its exact location is unidentified. 

Pabbhcisa—a holy place 

It is said that when Mali and Sumati, the two daughters of king 
Pandusena, weiesailing to Suratthahom Pandu Mahuia, their slap was 
foundered and the) died. In course oi time, their dead bodies wcie seen 
floating on the water Then a great feast was celcbiated in their 
honour and since then this place was declared as a holy Pabbhasa. 881 
It is identified with Somnath in the Junagadh State, Kathiawar. 888 

Padalasanda or Piiflalisanda - a city 

This town was visited by MahasIia 5SS) The seventh Tilllmyaia 
is said to have leccued his fiist alms at this place 880 
If* location is unidentifiable. 

Pddaltpulta— a city 

The following tiaditiou is lccoiclcd about the origin ofPfidaliputta. 
It is said th.it when Aniuk.ipulla was ciossing the Ganges from 

*’80 See Supia p 237. 

'31 Bjli Bhd, l 3192. 

Am cu , II, p 187. 

533 Bill Bhd, 3 3912. 

Ibid 3 3824. 

585 i m p Ga~ Vol X, p 274 
'80 Nisi cu p 110 (MSSl 

*31 f,n cu , IT p 107 , Iioiu \er, in the Miilha curm (II p C72), Pabbhasa, Piayaga, 
V\ akkhdiida l 1 ), Sriimala and Keyaia aie mentioned as unholy places ( kutittha 1 Cl 
iln ongui ol Piabhasa tlieloiemoslofallll/'lAflj, arc Old mg to the .Moh(H!uiic!a.So! enson. 
Index to the Mahabhdrata, p 553. " ’ 

588 G D ,p 157 
*89 Vua 7, p 40. 

*80 J.fl Mi . 323, 
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Pupphabhaddtt, his boat went down into the rivci and that Aimikaputta 
was drowned His skull was eaten by IMi and diiflcd to the bank, 
where a seed of paifali found its wav into it and in course of time grew 
into a large tiee Seeing this beautiful tree, prince L'd.lvi founded the 
< itv of Padaliputta here 081 

Padahputta was a centie of actn ities of the Jains It w as visited by 
Ajja Ma hit gin and Ajja Suhatthi/'” Padahputta is described as a 
centre of learning 583 

It is modem Patna- 

Piidha—a kingdom 

It is one of the sixteen janapadas mentioned m the Bhagavatl 

It may be identified with Padham in the Mainpun disli icl ini’ P ,i ' ,4 

Pailiianliivaduyuoa 

It is staled that this land as situated at a distant e of fiftv yojanas to 
the south from the confluence of Sindhu and the Lavana ocean IL is said 
to be twelve and a half rojans m extension, thiec and a half yojaus abo\c 
sea water, and the shape ol an elephant tiunk Theie wcie lort\ 
seven pitch dark cases here, of the shape of a eiocodilc !ohadinilaga- 
samthdna) The inhabitants of this land weio uglv, dieadful, grecdv 
for hontv and flesh cm clous of women and tumble lighteis Thcs could 
move in water and their cluiation ol lift sailed from nsrhe and a half 
nights to a large number of scan < uunkhijjauhiiu} Tliov possessed 
round and hollow boats tanlauinrfakitgolndo) and wandeied m seauh of 
excellent jewels in (be sea 

At a distance ol tlnce thousand and hunched rojnnas bom this land 
there lay the island of Ras an a cl h a 1 he inhabitants of this land filled 
their adamantine vessels \vmavanauldsampuddinij with honey and flesh, 
and returned to their homes in boats which were made of long wood of 
trees of the shape of an elephant tiunk A fight is stated to has c taken 
place between them and the cavc-men which resulted m the defeat of the 
latter. 505 

This region is not known. 

Paitthdna—a city 

Paitthana, also known as Poyanapura, was the chief city of Maha- 
rastra situated on the bank of the Goyavari 680 


SS1 T a rii It p 170 , T a Air 1279 Cf also the tradition recorded in the Kathasant- 
sdgara, \ ol I, rh jii pp 18ff, also mi Maharaem, pp 226-30 (he com on the 
P’datia , p 407 f 
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In the south, Paitthana was a great centre of the Jains, who had 
considerable influence over the then ruling kings. We are told that 
Padahtta Sun cuicd the headache of king Muiunda of Paitthana 
Bhadrabahu and Vai.ihamilina. arc stated to be the residents of this 
town ■ l ' s Kalakaciirya is said to have ms 1 ted this place. 508 Paitthana 
was a seat of learning 600 (See also Poyanapuia) 

Paitthana is identified with modern Paithan which lay on the south¬ 
ern bank of Go) avarl in south of Aurangabad It was the birthplace 
and the capital of Raja frllfv ahana who is said to have founded the Saka 
eia in 78 a d It is Potali of the Buddhists and was a great emporium 
of commerce 801 

Paiithika—a village 

(Sec Ketaya) 

Its site is unknown. 

Pdlaga—a village 

It is said that Malnu Ira icachcd Iicic from Sumangala and proceed¬ 
ed to Camp a 68!1 

Its exact situation is not known. 

Palhava oi Palhaga—a comity 

This countiy is mentioned with Bahali and Jonaga where Usabha 
is said to have travelled (Sec Adamba) It was a non-Aryan country 
and was known for its maicl-servants. It is said that when the city of 
Baravai was burnt, Kujjawirava, the son of Baladcva, was taken to this 
countr) 003 

The Pahlavas have been identified with the Paithians. 004 


Pa nidi a■—a kingdom 

Pancala was one of the twenty five and a half Aryan countries with 
Kampillapura as its capital. 

It roughly corresponds to modern Budaun, Farrukhabad and the 
adjoining districts of the United Provinces. 805 


607 

088 

008 

BOO 

601 

605 

803 

601 

too 


Puulti \n. 407 1, p 141a 
<Jiuchu l'i , p 04. 

S<i Supia p 239 
Balpa l, p 90a 
G D , p 159. 

6te supia, p. 260. 

C flat a Ti., 2, p. 39. 

.G, D. p. 143. 

G h B p. 19. 
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Paiicaseladiva—an Island 

It is stated that the odnamantaii goddesses, who v\eie lesiding hete, 
set out for a pilgumage to the Island of Nandlsaiadiva. They passed 
thiough Campa by ail and invited the goldsmith Kumaianandl to come 
to then countiv In couisc of lime, the goldsmith left foi Paiicaseladiva 
m a ship He icachcd a banyan tiee which stood on the sea-coast, 
and from there he fastened himself to the middle legs of two three-legged 
Bharunda buds which carried him to the desired destination 606 

It is stated that Paiicaseladiva was a small island in the middle of the 
Lav ana ocean, suuounded by five mountains 607 
It is not identified 

Panda Mahuia oi DaUJnna Ala Iliad —a uiy 

Pandu Maliuia was located on the southern bank ot the sea and 
theiewas fice trade between Lltaia ALihui"i and Dahkhma Mahuia 608 
The five Pandavas were the residents ol this town who aic -tated 
to have attained salvation atSettunjava Sec Halt)uk ippa) It is said 
that while coming back fiomAvarakanka. tlie Pain lav a' weic C0J asked 
by Kanha Vasudeva to go to Pandu Mahuia and icsidc thcic Kanha 
\ asudeva and Rama Baladcva aic said to have pioceeded to Pandu 
Mahuia, fiom Bfuavai and on then way halted m the finest of Kosamba 
bee Kosambavana) It is said that the people of Pandu Mahuia knew 
nothing about the bailev meal 610 

It is identified with Maduia in the south ul the Madias Presidency 611 

Panijabhunu 

Paniyabhiinn was a place in Vaiiabhumi, a division of the countn 
ofRadha. Mahavha is said to have passed heic rainy r sca'-on dm mg 
his ascetic life bla 

Its location is not identified. 

Parasa—a counhy 

Paiasa was consult! ed among the non-Aiyan countues and was 
known for its maid-servants. This country was the centie.of trade, where 
merchants wanted to Lavel to far off countries. 81 * It is said that Ayala 


606 Aia <•« , p 307 f, A. a. Ti , p 391 f, cf. a similai journey to Suvamadvipa b\ a 
Bi alumna, who iud himself in the leathers of the birds and was taken there , Hatha- 
uiritsagaut, Vol. If, ciis, xmv-xxvi, pp, 170-241. 

8(n Abhidhana li<jn.dra Kosa , under ‘Paiicaseladiva.’ 

*os Aua.cu.,p. 4:12 
*oa Miya 16, p. 197f. 

« 1# Bxh. Bha. PI, 47. 
ei * C. E B., 21, 63. 

Kalpa, 5.123. 

313 Ava. cu., p. 443. 
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arrived here from Ujjeni and proceeded to Bcnnayada with various 
merchandise 814 This country was visited by Kalakacarya who is said 
to have arrived here from Ujjeni (See Hindugadesa) It is mentioned 
that the people of the countiy made garlands from the buffalo’s 
horns 818 and knew nothing about bread fruit (panasa) . e18 
It is the same as modern Persia. 

Patalalankdpura—a city 

This city is referred to in the commentary of the Panhavdgarana nT 
(See also Lanka). 

Pattakdlaya—a settlement 

It is said that Mahavira arrived here from Kalaya and proceeded Jo 
Kumaraya. 118 

Its exact location is not known. 

Paumakhanda—a city 

It is said that the eighth Titlhayara received his first alms at this 
place. 81 ® 

Its location is unknown. 

(/) Pdvd—a city 

Pava was the capital of Bhanga, one of the twenty five and a half 
Aryan countries (See Bhanga). 

It is identified with the region near the Parasanath Hills. 880 

( 2 ) Pa.cS.—a city 
Same as Apava,. 

Payaga—a holy place 

It is stated that when the monk Annikaputta was drowned in the 
Ganges, a vanamantarl erected a pike in the river to impale him. Annika- 
putta attained Kevalahood at this place, and since then this place was de¬ 
clared as a holy Payaga (See also Pabbhasaj Patjaliputta). 


See Supra, p 113 
815 Nisi cu , 7, p. 404 
019 Am cm p 27 
917 4, p hi> a. 

• H See Supia, p, 2f!8. 
919 Am Nn 323. 

8 « 8 SBM. p.375, 
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Payaga 681 is referred to as Ditipayaga in the VasudevakindL*** 
It is identified with modern Allahabad at the confluence of the Gaiiga 
and Yamuna. 

Pedhdlagdma—a village 

This village was located in DadhabhtLmi (See Dadhabhumi). 
Pihunda—a city 

Pihundu was a centre of trade. The merchant Paliya of Campa is 
mentioned to have arrived here for trade. 6 ** 

In Kharvela’s inscriptions we have mention of a place founded by the 
former kings of Kalinga and known by the name of Pithudaga or Pithuda, 
which had become in one hundred and thirteen years a watery jungle 
of glass. It is located in the interior of Chicakole and Kalmgapatam, 
towards the course of the river Nagavati 684 


Pitthicampd—a sulnub 

It is said that Mahavlra arrived here from Coraga Sannivesa and pro¬ 
ceeded to Kayangala. 886 Pitthicampa was located very near Campa, 088 
where the Teacher is said to have spent a number of rainy seasons. 087 
Its exact location is not known. 

Piyasangamd 

It is stated to be a land of the Vijjdharas 688 
Its site is unknown. 


Polasapura—a city 

It is said that the potter, Saddalaputta, was a resident of this town 
Polasapura was visited by Mahavlra and Goyama Indabhui. 888 There 
was an Ajlvaka sabhd (hall) in Polasapura where Gosala is said to have 
sojourned during his visits to the town. 690 
Its location is unidentifiable. 


5.1 Aia cu II, p, 178 f, Gaccha, Vr. p 66 f. 

6.1 p 193 See also Padmapurana of Ravisena (3 281) , Karakanducana (6. 6. 5) , also 

Mahabha (III 83 79) 

8!a Uttara Sit , 21 2 
G E B , p 65. 

(j,s See Supra, p. 258 
sia J[ va Ti, p. 383 a 
See Supra, p. 261. 

•18 Uttara. Ti , 18, p. 238. 

•18 Anla 6, p 40. 

•SO Una. 7. 
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Pordnapura—a city 

It was located in Puvvavideha,* 31 a mythical region. 

Its site has not been identified. 

Poyanapura—a city 

Poyanapura, also known as Pratisthanapura, was situated on the 
bank of the Ganges. 638 ’ 

It is also mentioned in the Harivarhsa (I. 26. 49). 

It may be identified with Jhusi, opposite to Allahabad, across the 
Ganges, which is still called Pratisthanpur 333 

Pukkliaia—a holy place 

It is mentioned in the Avasyaka curni that the three lakes were built 
here. 634 

Puskara is mentioned as a holy place in the Mahabhdrata (III. 80 20)'. 
It is identified with modern Pushkai lake six miles from Ajmer. 633 

Pundariya—a mountain 

It is stated that the ascetic Thavaccaputta reached here from Sogand- 
hiya and attained salvation Suya and Selaya also are said to have 
attained salvation on this mountain 638 

In the commentary on the Uttaradhyayana, we are told that the Pamda- 
vas attained liberation on this mountain. 837 
Pundariya and settunjaya are identical. 638 


(/) Pundavaddhana—a city 

Pundavaddhana is stated to be situated in Gandhara where the king 
Siharaha was ruling 839 

It may be the same as Pandya, a country between Jhelam and Ravi, 
as referred to by Ptolemy. 040 


081 Ultara Ti. 23, p 286a. 

011 Sam 56, p 56a, one Poyanapura is also mentioned m the Bfhatkalpa Bhafya (6.6108). 
•»* G. D , p. 159 

8,4 p. 400 ff, also Nm cu , 10, p, 645. 

® 3S G D.,p 103 
®M Myd 5, p. 78 
831 2, p. 43 

8,8 jSdyti. 10, p 200 ; cf. also mvidha. p, 1, where nineteen names of Satrunjaya are men¬ 
tioned . 

88,1 Vttara Ti. 0, p. 141. 

840 Di. Moudund, Bharatl Vulyi, Vol. I, pt. 1, p. 31. 
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(2) Pundavaddhana—a city 

Purujra was known for harmless black cows which fed upon 
the sugarcane. 841 It was also famous for green grass (j ddvala) B1 * 
Pu ij(Javaddhaniya is stated to be a sdkhd of the Jain siamanas . Bi3 

Pundravardhana corresponds to Mahasthan in the Bogra district 
in Bengal. 044 

Fund 1 a—a country 

This country was situated at the foot of the mountain VeyagLdha 
Its location cannot be identified. 645 

Punnakalasa—a village 

It was a non-Aryan country. It is mentioned that Mahavira reach¬ 
ed here from Ladha and proceeded to Bhaddiya. 648 
Its exact situation is not known. 

Pupphabhadda, Pupphabhaddiyd or Pupphapura—a city 

This town was located on the bank of the Ganges. 647 
It is identical with Pataliputra 648 

(/) Punmatala—a city 

It is said that Usabha, the first Titthayaia , attained kevalahooA in 
this town 640 According to the com. of the Ava. Xu. 342, it nas a subUib 
( idkhdnagaia ) of A)odhya 

(2) Purima tala 

Mahavira is said to have arrived here from Lohaggala and proceeded 
to Unnaga. 660 It may be indentified with Purulia in Bihar. 

Piaivatta—a kingdom 

It was one of the twenty five and a half Aryan countries with Masa 
as its capital. 

It is not identifiable. 


Tandul Ti , p 26a. Pauridraka is mentioned as a variety of sugarcane grown in the 
Paumjra country. North Bengal, Hutoly of Bengal, Vol I, p 650. 

8M Jua, 3, p 355 

Katya 8, p 227a, also sec T Watters on Tuan Chuiang's Travels in India, Vol. II, 
p. 185. 

Hi Pramode Lai Paul, The Tally History qf Bengal, p. 11, Calcutta, 1939. 

•in Tha. 0 693 , Auta. 5, p. 26. 

*40 Su. bupra, p 238. 

•** Ava. cu , p 339 , B(h. Bha. 1. 134BF. 

«'* bcc also Bengal Dnl Gal. Bahia, Vol. VIII, 1007, p. 18 

«*• .la. Kir 231 

eao bcc ijupia, p, JoJ, 
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Purisapura—a city 

This town was situated in Gandhara. 661 It is said that once king 
Murunda of Padaliputta sent an envoy to Purisapura. 862 
It is identified with Peshawar. 683 


Puriya or Purl—a city 

Puriya was a centre of the Jains. It was known for the image of the 
living lord 851 and was inhabited by many sraoakas. Puriya was visited 
by Vairasami, w'ho is said to have arrived herefrom Uttarapaha and pro¬ 
ceeded to Mahesari. At this time the city was governed by a Buddhist 
king and Jams and Buddhists were not on good terms 065 

Purima (Punya) was a centre of trade and is cited as an example of 
jalapattana, wheie goods were carried by water. 068 

It may be identified with Pun Jagannath in Orissa. 861 

Puvvadesa—Eastern division, of India 

This country was visited by Vairasami, who proceeded to Uttarapaha 
from here. 868 There were beggar-houses ( ghanghdsdld ) in the centre of 
the villages in this country 869 Rice was known as puggali here. 860 

According to Cunningham, Eastern India comprised Assam and 
Bengal proper, including the whole of the delta of the Ganges, together 
with Sambalpur, Orissa and Ganjam. 681 

Radha—a kingdom 

Same as Laglha (See LadhaJ. 

Rahamaddana—a fort ( kottha) 

It is said that when Kanha Vasudeva banished the Pandavas, he 
founded this fort as a mark of memory. 682 

According to the Kathdkosa , 883 the city of Rathamardana lay in 
Madhyade^a. 

It is not identifiable. 
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Ana, cu. II, p. 208. 

Brh Bha. 1. 2291. 

G D ,_p. 162 
Ogh. Ti., 119, p. 69a. 

Ava Nit., 772; 1188, Am. eO, p. 396. 
JVwf sff., 6, p. 34 (MSS). 

G D , p 162. 

Ava ca , p. 390. 

Aca cu , p. 280. 

Das cu., p. 236. 

GAG. p. 672 
16, p. 196. 

If auvry, p. flg. 
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Rahaneura Cakkavala—a city 

Rahaneura Cakkavala was located to the north of the mountain 
Veyaddha 664 

Its location is unknown 


Rahdvatta—a mountain 

This mountain was situated near the mountain <>1 Kunjaravatta 
Vairasami is said to have visited this mountain along with his five hun¬ 
dred monks. He left one novice ( kfiuddaga ) hei e and in order to practise 
penance, went to the Kunjaravatta. It is said that the novice died here 
and that his body melted like a lump of ghee. Then the gods are said 
to have gone round the mountain m a chariot and worshipped him and 
hence this place came to be known as Rahavatta 685 

It is mentioned that a battle took place between Vasudeva and Jara- 
sandha near this mountain. 868 (See also Ahicchatta). 

According to the Msltha cut pi, this mountain was situated in Vidisa. 887 

Rathavarta is also mentioned in the Mahdbhdrata as a holy place. 888 


Rahavl)apura—a town 

It is mentioned that Sivabhui founded the eighth schism at this 
place. 868 

It is not identifiable 
Rdyagiha—a city 

Rayagiha was the capital of Magadha, one of the twenty five and a 
half Aryan countries. It was included among the ten capitals mentioned 
in the Thananga. The east of Saketa, Mahavlra allowed the Jain monks 
to move up to Rayagiha. 870 

Rayagiha is described as the birthplace of the twentieth Titthayara. en 
Rayagiha was visited by Pasa, 878 and Mahavlra is said to have passed 
fourteen rainy seasons here. 878 Rayagiha was also frequented by 
Ajja Suhamma 874 and Gosala, 878 and various disciples of Mahavlra 


a»* XJliar a Ti., 18, p. 241a ff. 

886 Marana 470f, p. 128 ; Am Ji,, p, 395a. 

888 Am. cu , 235 - 

081 VIr Nuvana, etc., JV P , p. 90 
888 III, 82. 22. 

888 Ava Nit. 782 ; Am. cu , p 427. 

610 Brft. Su, 1. 50. 

611 Am. Nir , 383, 325. 

811 Nayi. II, 10, p. 230; Nxrya. 4, 

8t* Kalpa. 5 123 , also cf. Bhag, 7. 4 j 3. 9 ; 2, 5; Am. Nir. 473, >492, 318. 
eii Anutta, 1, p. 58. 

Oli Bhag. 15. 
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lived in this city. 870 Gunasila, 877 Mancjikuccha 078 and Moggarapani 878 
are mentioned as some of the important shrines of the city. Rayagiha was 
noted for its springs. 080 

It is said that, when Khiipaitthiya was in ruin, Canagapura was 
founded. Then the city of Usabhapura came into existence, then Kusag- 
gapura, and finally Rayagiha (see Kusaggapura). 

The city of Rajagaha was called Giribbaja because it was surrounded 
by five hills, viz , Pandava, Gijjhakuta, Vebhara, Isigili and Vepulla. 881 
In the Mahdbharata, the five hills are named as Vaihara, Varaha, Vrsabha, 
Rsigiri and Chaityaka. 088 

It is identified with modern Rajgir in Bihar. 683 

Rayanadiva—an island 

It is said that Rayanadiva was situated at a distance of three thou¬ 
sand and one hundred yojanas from Padisantavadayaga (See Padisanta- 
vadayaga). There was an excellent palace here where the goddess of 
Rayanadiva lived. 084 

The Vasudevahindi 085 refers to the Rayanadiva, where Carudatta 
was carried to bv the Bherunda birds. 080 Rayanadiva is also mentioned 
in the Sainariiiccakahii 087 

Ratnadvlpa is mentioned in the Harivamsa (II. 38 . 29 ff). It was 
situated near Vanavasi 

Rayanapura—a city 

Rayanapura was the birthplace of the fifteenth Titthayara. m It 
is mentioned that Kavila arrived here for purposes of study from Acalag- 
gama (See Acalaggama) 

Rayanapura is identified with Runai about two miles from Sohawal, 
a railway station in Oudh. It was also known as Roinai. 888 

Rayanavaha—a city 

It is said that Rayanavaha was situated in Gandhara 080 

Its site cannot be identified___ 

810 Bhag 18 3,3 3,7 10 , 8 7 Anta 6 , pp 31,39, Anutta 1, p 58f, Uva 8 , p. 61. 
nil Ndyd 2, p 47 , Dasa 10, p 304 , Una 8 , p 01. It is identified with modern Gunaya, 
a \illage situated three miles from Rajagiha in cast, Pracina tirthamala p 91,. 

018 Bkag 16 

618 Anta 6 , p 31 

080 Brh. Bha Vr 2. 3429 

68 i The tom on the sutta Nipata, II, p. 382 

088 II 21 2. 

6*3 See Law, Rajagiha in ancient literature 
684 JVaya 9, p 123 ff 
8 8 s p 149 

888 Also cf Brhathnthakosa , 93, 168 f, 52 0. 

987 t> 46, p 29, also Divydvadana I, 6 , XVIII, 230 ; XXXV, 503. 

°88 Ava Nit , 383. 

89 Pracina tirthamala, Intro , p 37 ,Ip 96 
B8 ° Uttara 7T, 9, p 138 
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Rdyapura—a city 

It is mentioned that the eighteenth Titthayara received his first alms 
here . 881 

Rajapura is mentioned in the Mahdbhdrata as the capital of Kalin- 
ga. 8M 

Its exact location is not known. 

Revayaga—a mountain 

This mountain is described as abounding in various birds and 
creepers ; it was dear to the Dasara kings. Near this mountain there 
lay the gaiden Nandanavana, with the shrine of Surappiya Jakkha. 
Aritthanemi is said to have attained Kevalahood at this place . 8 * 3 
Raivataka is also mentioned in the Mahdbhdrata (I. 2. 39) 

Revaya is identical with Ujjmta or Girnar mountain. 

Ritthapura—a city 

It is mentioned that the tenth Titthayara reccivcdhis first alms lieie." 8 * 
It is the same as Aritthapura (See Aritthapura). 

Rohldaya—a city 

It is said that this town was frequented by Mahavlra. There was a 
garden here named Pudhavivadtmsaya with the shrine of Dharana 
Jakkha 805 

Rohltaka is described as a great city in the Divyavaddna (VIII, 108). 
The Mahdbhdiata (Sabha p 32. 4) and Mahamdyun also mention Rohl¬ 
taka as a place dear to Kartikeya. 

It is modern Rohatak . 880 

Ruppakuld—a river 

It is mentioned that this river flowed between Dakkhinavacala and 
Uttaravacala (See Dakkhinavacala). 

Its location is unknown. 

Sageya—a city 

Sageya was the capital of Kosala, e8T one of the twenty five and a 
half Aryan countries It Was included among the ten capitals. It is 

Ava Mi' 321, also Ava. cii, II, p. 324 
888 Santi p 4 3 

1188 Majp 5, p 08, Anta. 5, p 28 , JJtlara Ti 22, p 280. 

(,si \, a N ir 394 

oss Viva 9, p 49 , alio Sum 08, p 57 , Miry a 5. 

888 The Geo contents of the Maliatnayuri, Dr. Sylvain Levi, trans. by V. S. Agrawala 
J U P II S , XV, pt II 

77ii. Ti , 1 >, 1 Hla , Clttuiii cu , p 213 , According to Abhayadeva, Saketa, Vmita 
and Ayo Iliya are identical, Tha. 10. 718, p. 454. 
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stated that the fourth Titthayara received his fiist alms here.' 88 Sageya 
was visited by Parsva 888 as well as by Mahavira, the latter assigned a 
limit for the movements of the Jain monks here (see supra p 250). 

Saketa was one of the six great cities of Buddhist India, the others 
being Campa, Rajagiha, Savitthi, KosambI and Baranasi.™ The 
distance from Saketa to Savatthi was seven leagues (yojanas). 701 

Sageya is identified with modern Ayodhya. 


SahaHjani—a city 

This city is said to have been visited by Mahavira.™ 

Sahanjani is also mentioned m the Hanvamsa (I. 33 4). 

Its probable identification may be suggested with Sahanjan or 
Sanjan, a village in the Thana district, Bombay. 

Sajjha—a mountain 

It is referred to m the Avaiyaka Nnyukti .™ 

Sahya is one of the seven principal chains of mountains in India. 
It is still known as Sahyadri and is the same as the northern parts of the 
Western Ghats north of the river Kaveri.™ 

Sdldtavi—a village 

It is mentioned as a village of robbers near Purimatala.™ 

Sdliggama—a village 

, This village was located in Magadha™ near Gobbaragama. ,0T 
Its site is not known. 

Salisisa—a village 

Mahavira is stated to have journeyed to this place from Gamaya 
and proceeded to Bhaddiya. 708 

Its exact situation is not known. 


bm Am Mir 323 
•M Maya. II 9, p 229 
Dlgha , II, p 146 
701 Mahdiaqga , p 253. 

,0 * Viva 4, p. 29 

703 925, Malaya, Ti , p 61 la. 

7 °* G D.,p 171. 

10 S Viva 3, p. 20. 
too C! 7 t H ( p, 94 . 

707 Pmda Mir., 199, p. 72. 

7,3 See Supra, p. 259. 
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Sambhuttara — a country 

It was one of the sixteen countries mentioned in the Bhagavati. 

It is same as Suhmuttara, which means “people north of Suhma.” 
Suhma corresponds with the modern districts of Midnapur and Bankura, 
and perhaps also Purulia and Manbhum in west Bengal.™ 


Sambuhka—a city 

This city was situated in Avanti. 710 
Its exact location is not known. 

Sammeya—a mountain 

Sammeya is mentioned with Campa as a holy place (See Campa). 
It is stated that, except Usabha, Vasupujja, Nemi and Vira, all other 
Titthayaras attained salvation on this mountain 711 It is mentioned that a 
Sangha set out to pay a visit to the shrines on this mountain na 

It is identified with Parasnath Hill in the district of Hazaiibagh, 
in Bihar. 713 

Samvaddhana or Simbavaddhana—a city 

It is mentioned that the king Munglivaya or Mundimbhaya was 
reigning here. 714 

Its exact location is unidentifiable. 


Sandibbha or Sdndilya — a kingdom 

This country was counted among the twenty five and a half Aryan 
countiies with Nandipura as capital. 

It may be identified with Sandila, a sub-division of Hardoi district 
in Oudh. Sanglilya asrama is mentioned in the district of Fyzabad 
in Oudh, which was the hermitage of Rsi Samjilya. 716 

Sankhanda—a city 

It is mentioned that king Jambudafiima was reigning here. 713 
Its site is not known. 


109 Markandeya, p 357. 

n° Maha Ni Guj. train (MSS), p. 27. 

in Am Mir 307 ; cf. Maya. 8, p. 120 J Ac a. eu , p. 257. 

»»* Uttard Ti, 18, p. 236. 

ti* G.D, p.176. 

114 Ava. Mir. 1312 ; Ava. id , II, p. 210. 

* 1 * G.D., p 176. 

11® Maha'_Mi-i p- 26. 
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Sankhapura—a city > 

It is mentioned that the prince Agafiadatta proceeded to VaijarasI 
from here. 717 (See also Camarl). 

Its situation is not known. 


Sanulatthiya—a village 

It is mentioned that Mahavira arrived here from Savatthi, and 
proceeded to Dadhabhiimi. 718 
It is unidentified. 


SarassaZ—a river 

It is stated that the citizens of Anandapura set out for this river for 
celebrating feasts (see Anandapura). Sarassai was known for pilgrim¬ 
age. 710 

It may be identified with the river Saraswati of western India, 
rising in mountain Abu in Rajaputana. 730 

Sarau—a river 

It is mentioned as one of the five great tributary rivers of the 
Ganges. 731 

It is Ghagra, or Gogra, a tributary of the Ganges on which stood the 
city of Ayojjha 733 

Saravana—a settlement 

It is mentioned as the birthplace of Gosala. 73 ’ 

Its exact location is not known. 


Sataddu—a live) 

Sataddu is mentioned as one of the five great tributaries of the 
Sindhu.™ 

Satadru is mentioned in the Mahdbhdrata (I. 193. 10)-and is identi¬ 
fied with modern Sutlej. 735 


,,T Uttard. 7*«.» 4, p. 83a. 
n* See Supra, p 280. 

,1B Acd cu , p. 332 ; Brh. Bhd. 1.1091, Viilfa cdrpi. 
**° Imp. Gaz , under "Saraswati." 

** 1 See Supra, p. 264-. 

™ G E.B , p. 38. 

7 ** Bltng J f>. 

"* /ltd. 170. 

,3 ‘ G E. B ]}. 39. 
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Savatthi—a city 

Savatthi or Kunalanayari was the capital of Kunala, one of the 
twenty five and a half Aryan countries. It was included among the ten 
capitals. It is stated that Savatthi was the birthplace of the third Tittha- 
yara, who received his first alms here . 730 It was visited by Pasa 727 and 
his follower Kesikumara 728 Savatthi was also visited by Mahavira 
frequently 720 It was also visited by Gosala , 780 Jamah , 731 and Ajja 
Khanda 732 

It is identified with Sahct-Mahet on the bank of theRapti . 733 
Savvaobhadda—a city 

It is mentioned that king Jiyasattu ruled here.™ 

Its situation is not known. 

Sayaduvara—a city 

It is said that this town was situated in the country of Punda which 
lay at the foot of the mountain Veyaddha 735 It is stated that to the 
south-east of the town there lay a city known as Vijayavaddhamana . 736 
It is not identifiable. 


Selagapuia—a city 

It is mentioned that king Selaga joined the ascetic order here. 'I'he 

city was also visited by the monk Thavaccaputta, who is stated to have 
arrived here from Baravai and preached his religion 737 
It is not identified. 


Selapura—a city 

It is mentioned that this town was situated m Tosali. Isitadaga was 
a lake in this city where people are said to have celebrated the eight days 
feast (See Isitalaga). 6 7 

Its exact location is not known. 


712 Ai.a, Air, 323, 382. 

727 Mya II, 9, 10, p 229 ; Mirya. 3. 1. 

7,2 Raya. S3, 146 ff. Utlara p. 35a, 

728 Bhag 12 1; Urn. 9, p. 89 ; Aim. Air. 480, 496, 617. 

DO Bhag 15. 

'•1 Ibid 9 6 ; Am. Air. 782. 

722 Bhag 2 1. 

!“ C. A G I p.469, also see Law, Srdvasti in Ancient Literature. 
m 1 nd •>. p.33. 

732 JTia 9. 603 , Anta. 5, p. 26. 

7,2 Vied, l,p. 6. 

187 Aajra. 5, p. 73. 
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SettuHjaya—a mountain 

It is mentioned that the prince Goyama renounced the world under 
Aritthanemi and attained salvation on this mountain. 758 It is stated 
that a number of other monks also attained salvation here.™ Another 
name of Settunjaya was Punfiariya (See Punciarfya). 

According to the Tnsastisalakapurusacanta (p 354ff), just as the 
blessed Rsabha was the first Tlrthankara, so mount Satrunjaya became 
the first Tlrtha. 

It is situated in Kathiawar, seventy miles north-west of Surat and 
thirty four miles from Bhavanagar 740 

Seyapuia—a city 

It is mentioned that the ninth Titthayara received his first alms 
here. 741 

Its location is not known. 


Seyavi or Seyaviya—a city 

Seyaviya, was the capital of Keyaiaddha, one of the twenty five and a 
half Aryan countries. It is stated that Mahavira arrived here from 
Uttaravacala and having crossed the Ganges, proceeded to Surabhipura. 
Next time the Teacher is said to have reached here from Alabhiya and 
proceeded to Savatthi 745 Seyavi was also frequented by Keslkumara. 748 

In Buddhist literature Setavya was a city of the Kosala country. 744 
Prof. Rys Davids identifies it with Satiabia ; Mr. Vost with Basedita, 17 
miles from Sahet-Mahcl and six miles from Balarampur. 745 


Siddhasila—a holy place 

It was a holy place and is refcried to in the Avasyaka curni. liB (See 
also Nayakhauda). 

Its precise situation is not known. 


Siddhatthapura 

It is mentioned that the eleventh Titthayara received his first alms 
here. 747 Siddhatthapura was frequented by Mahavira, who arrived 
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here from Vajjabhumi and proceeded to Kummagama. Then he 
returned to Siddhatthapura again and proceeded to Vesah 748 

Probably it may be identified with Siddhangram in the Birbhum dis¬ 
trict 749 

Sihaguhd ( cotapalli)—a village 

This village was located near Rayagiha. 750 

Slhala or Simhala diva—o country 

Slhala diva was counted among the non-Aryan countries and was 
known for its maid-servants. 

Slhala is cited as an example of asndina diva which did not overflow by 
periodical sca-tide like the country of Konkana. It is said that the sea¬ 
going merchants halted here in the middle of their journey. 781 Bharata 
is said to have conquered this country (See Anga). 

Simhala is identified with Ceylon. 75 ® 

Sihaputa—a city 

Slhapura is mentioned as the birthplace of the eleventh Tittha- 
yara. lt3 It is also mentioned in the commentary on the Uttaiddhyoyana. 754 
It may be identified with Simhapurl near Benares. 755 

Sinavalli—a countrj 

Sinavalli is rcfeired to in the Avayaka ciitni 75C It was a desert where 
Caravans lost their way 

Sinavalli should be a tract round about the Punjab or Sind. A place 
called Sanawan or Sinawan is situated in the district of Muzaffargarh ; 
it is almost barren Probably, it may be identified with Sinavalli. 

Sindhavalona—a mountain 

This mountain was known for its sendkava salt, and the mines of sovac- 
cala and kiildlona salts were also found in between this mountain. 757 

Saindhavaranya, or the Salt-Range is referred to in the Rdjataran- 
gini. 758 


l* 8 See Supra, p 200. 

H9 History of Bengal, Vol. I, p. 22 
Uo Jifaya 18, p 208 f. 
tsi Aca Ti > 6 3, p 223 a. 

G.D , p 186. 

I s9 Ava. Hit., 383. 

!** 18, p 239 a. 

* 55 Piacina lirthamdla. p. 4, 

I* 9 p, 553 , II, p. 34. Sma\alh Is mentioned in the Rgveda, Vedtc i Index, II, p. 449; Also 
hides to Mahdbhdrata , p. fi't') ; MdrUndcya Purina, p. 300, 

Das. 3, p 115. ’ 1 

Vol. II, p Mo ii. Mil. I01J, 1888, J0U7. 
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It is a hill system in Jhelum and Shahpur districts in the Punjab, 
deriving its name from its extensive deposits of rock-salt.™ 

Sindhu—a country 

It is mentioned that the country of Sindhu Sovlra was declared Aryan 
from the time of Samprati. 

For various reasons the Jain monks were not allowed to frequent 
Sindhu. It is mentioned that this country was full of water and a home 
of various heretical nuns such as Cankd , Partvrdjikd, Kdpdhkd, Taccanmkd 
and Bhdgavl If a monk, due to famine, invasion of the enemy or such 
other calamity was forced to visit this country, it was expected of him to 
come back as soon as possible.™ The land of this country is stated 
to be very rough and was flooded frequently ; it had bleaches in the 
earth. There were cold brec7es and dew-fall aL night 111 this country, 181 
and the corn was cultivated heie by rivers 789 

The people of Sindlui were fond of eating goxisa (pioduclion of 
milk), 193 and weic used to mcat-caUng, and hence the non-vegetarians 
were not censmed in this country 7,1 Similaily, the washeimcn were 
not considered degraded hcie, 7o! and a wine pot could be used for drink¬ 
ing purposes. 760 ft is staled that the monks weic allowed not to lemove 
the fringes of then gaiments in this country like that of Thunii., m and 
they received their alms with clean clothes 708 

Sindhu compuscd the whole valley of the Indus from the Punjab 
to the sea, including the delta and the island of Cutch. 788 

Sindhu—a rivei 

Sindhu is stated to be one of the ten great rivers. 770 

It is the rivei Indus. 771 The best horses were born in the country 
around its bank. 77 * 


”0 Imp. Gaz , XII, pp 170-2 

100 B r h Bha V, 1 2881 \ 4 5441 f , „ , 

mi Via Blia 8 15 From lime lmmemonal Sind has depended for its fertility on Hoods. 
Prior to 1874 the upper Sind frontier distuct wa*. yearly subject to inundation. 
In that year a heavy flood swept away over eighty towns and villages. Then there 
was another heavy flood in 1882 which caused heavv damage to the country, Gaz. 
of the Prarwre of Stud. Karachi. 1907. pp 6. 271. 

,<! * Brh Bha. Vr. 1 1239 

163 Ibid 3.2749 

184 Ibid, 1 1239, also foot-note 

,8s Nisi cu , 4, p 345 

788 Brh Bha. Vr. 1 1239 Vise fa eSrni 

787 Ibid , 3 3906 

508 Nisi cu , IS, p 121 (MSS) 

C A G. I, p. 284. 
ue Thd 10 717. 

C.A G.I., p. 690. 

H* Mahabharata VII. 104. 8. 
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Sindhmandana—a city 

It is said that Mahapauma reached here from Hatthinapura.” 8 
The Brhatkathdkosa 174 mentions that this town was situated on the 
bank of the Sindhu. 

It is not identifiable. 

Sindhu Sovira—a country 

This country was included among the twenty five and a half Aryan 
countries with Viibhayapattana as its capital (see Sindhu ; Sovira). 

The two lands of Sindhu and Sovira are mentioned in the Pali texts, 
each of which is described as a great centre of trade and commerce. 778 

Sippa—a rive> - 

This river flowed near Ujjenl.” 8 

This is identified with modern Sipra in Central India 

Sirimdla—a city 

Sirimala was included among unholy places (See Pabhasa). It was 
visited by VairasamI, who is said to have arrived here from Puriya, " 
(See also Bhillamala). 

It is same as Bhillamala or Bhinmal, the capital of Gurjjaras from 
about the sixth to the ninth century A. D., fifty miles west of Abu moun¬ 
tain.” 8 


Sivamandira 

Sivaraandira was located on the south range of Veyafldha.” 8 
It is not identifiable 

Sogand/iiyd—a city 

Mahavira is said to have visited this town. There was a garden 
here named Xilasoya with the shrine of Sukala Jakkka. lsa 

This town was also frequented by Thavaccaputta, who is said to 
have arrived herefrom Selagapura (see Punfiarlya). 

It is not identified. 


™» Utlira Ti., 18, 246 a. 

Hi 33 52 

T7 ‘ Lsm, frfha as Dacnbei, p. 70. 
At j cu , p 544 

tit Acs Ti , p 390a. 
tti G D., p. 192. 
tt* Utlara. Ti., 13, p. 193 a. 
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Somanasa 

It is mentioned that the fifteenth Titthayara received his first alms 
here. 781 

Its location is not known 
Sopdraya —a city 

Soparaya was situated in Konkana on the sea-coast 188 It was a 
centre of commerce and a number of traders are said to have resided 
here 183 Soparaya was visited by Vairasena, 7S4 Ajja Samudda and Ajja 
Mangu 7,5 

There was a lcgular trade between Bharuyakkaccha, Suvail- 
nabhumi and Supparaka 786 Supparaka is identified with modern 
Sopara in the Thana district to the north of Bombay 787 

Sonyapura—a city 

Sonyapura, which lay on the bank ofthe Jauna, 788 was the capital of 
Kusatta, one ofthe twenty five and a half Aay an countries. Itis mention¬ 
ed that king Saun entrusted the kingdom of Mahura to his younger 
brother Suvlra, and proceeded to Kusavatta, where he founded Sori- 
pura 780 Mahavira is stated to have visited this town 780 

Sauryapura is identified with Suryapur or Surajpur near Bateswar, 
which is situated on the right bank of the Jumna in the Agra district. 781 

Somra—a country 

Sovlra is mentioned together with Sindhu with Vubhaya as its capital 
(See Sindhu Sovha) 

It is identified with modern Sind. 782 


Subbhabhumi 

It is stated that the country of Ladha was divided into Vajjabhiimi 
and Subbhabhumi (See Ladha) 

It may be identified with Smghbhum in Bengal. 783 
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Subhoma—a village 

It is said that Mahavira arrived here from Valuyagama and proceed¬ 
ed to Succhitta. 784, 

Its exact location is not known. 


Succhitta—a village 

It is stated that Mahavira arrived here from Subhoma and proceeded 
to Malaya. Next time he journeyed to this place from Sumangala and 
proceeded to Palaya . 786 
It is not- identifiable. 

Sudamasampma—a city 

This town was situated in Avanti . 788 
Its exact location is not known. 

Suggioa—a city 

It is mentioned that king Balabhadda ruled here. 74 * 

Its exact situation is not known. 

Sughosa—a city 

This town is said to have been visited by Mahavira. There was a 
garden here named Dcvaramag.a with the shrine of Virasena . 708 
It is not identified. 

Sumangalagama—a village 

It is said that Mahavira arrived here from Kosambi and proceeded 
to Palayagama . 780 

Its location is not known. 

Sumanomukha—•a city 

It is mentioned that the Walls of this city were made of mud. 800 
It is not identified. 


704 See Supra, p 2G0 
Ibid .Ltf it 523* 

78 ® Ltlaia Ti , 9. p 13b ff, , also see di«, Vn, 1293, 
737 Lttaiu iu 19 . 1 1 . 

US Viva. II, 8, p. 84-1. 

198 See Supra, p, 260. 

SM B{h. Bha. V;., 1.1123. 
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Sumsum 1 input a or Susumdiapuia—a cily 

It is stated that Mahavira arrived here from Vesali and proceeded to 
Bhogapuia 801 The sago Yarattaka is said to have lourneved here from 
Varattapui a 808 

Susumarapura is identified with a hilly place near Chunar in Mirza- 
pur district According to Pali literature, it is the capital of Bhagga 
country * 03 

Supmtlhapuui—a cilj 

This town was situated on the bank of the Ganges. 804 
It may be identified with Pratisthanpur, also known as Poyanapura, 
near Jhunsi in Allahabad district. 

Suutbhipuia —a city 

It is mentioned that alter ciossing the Ganges, Mahfivlra arrived 
here fiom Seyaviya and pi decoded to Thuna S06 
Its situation is not known. 


Sutasena—a countiy 

Siiiasena was the capital of Mahurii, one of the twenty five and a 
half Aryan countries. 

Siiiasena was located immediately to the south of the Kuru and to 
the east of the Matsva (ounfty 308 


Suialtha—a kniqdcm 

It is said that (mm tli'* time of Samprati the country of Suiattha 
along withAndlna Diasnla Mahaiaslra and Kudukka, was opened for 
the preaching of the Jam monks (see Andha) 

Suiattha is included among the twenty' five and a half Aryan coun¬ 
tries with Baiavai as the capital 

It is mentioned that Kiilaka acarya brought here ninety six kings 
from Parasakula (see Hindugadesa) and accordingly this country was 
divided into ninety six mandalas. m Surattha was a centre of trade 
and was visited by the merchants frequently. 80 * 


801 See Supia p 200 , also See Bhag 3 2 
801 Aui cu . II, p 199 f 

803 Mayluma p 61 n, by Rahula Sankntyayana, Samantapasadika, IV 862 ; Majjhtmq 

I, p 332 

804 r na 0, p 49 1, p 11 

806 See Supra p 257. 

803 C A IG ,p 706. 

807 JBrh Bha Vf., 1. 943. 

808 Oar cu., 1, p, 40. 
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A grass-cutting wooden instrument known as kuhya, was in use m 
Surat$ha. It measured two hands and had iron nails fixed at the end 
with an iron plate attached to it 800 It is said that the corn kangu was 
available in this country m plenty and rice was eaten in its absence 310 
Surattha comprises modern Kathiawar and other portions of Gu- 
jerat 811 


Suiodaya—a city 

The'town was located in Veyaddha Indadhanu is mentioned as 
the lord of Vijjaharas of the town 818 
Its site is not known. 


Sutlivai or Suttunafi — a city 

Suttivai was the capital of Cedi, one of the twentv fhe and a half 
Aryan countries 

It is the Suktimati or Suktisahvaya of the Mahdbhdiata. The Maha- 
bhdrata also mentions a river by the name of Suktimati, which is said to 
break through the Kolahala hills and flow by the ancient kingdom of 
Cedi Pargitar identifies the n\ei with the modem Ken and places 
Suktimati neai the modem town of Banda 813 


Suvannabhumi—a count))' 

It is stated that Su\ annabhumi w as \ lsilcd by Usabha "Sec Adamba; 
and also bv Ajja Kalaga , the latter is said to have armed here to see his 
grand-disciple fiom Ujjeni Mi Suvannabhumi and Slhala diva are 
cited as examples of tisandina diva which did not oveiflow by periodical 
sea-tide 311 Caiudatta is said to have reached here m goat’s skin 
(i ajena= laslyena ) 8,6 

According to the Vastideiahmdi, it was situated neai the mountain 
Veyaddha 817 

Suvannabhiimi is identical with lower Burma, Pegu and Moulmein 
districts 818 

so# \is; cu , p 53 (MSS) 

*10 Ibid 2, p 129 fMSSt 
m C 1 G I , p 097 , G F. B , p 58 
®1* L Itard 18 p 247 
81* G n p 10I> 

*1* 4i a c u , II, p 2 ) 

*1* Aci cu , p 224. 

*W Suya 77,1 II, p 196 
817 p 149. 

«» G.E.B, p. 70. 
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Suvannakhalaya—a village 

It is mentioned that Mahavira travelled here from Kollaka and 
proceeded to Bambhanagama 818 
Its situation is not known 


Suvannavdluyd—a nvei 

It is stated that this liver flowed between Dakkhinavacala and 
Uttaravarala (See Dakkhinavacala) 820 
Its exact situation is unknown. 

Tagaul—a cily 

It is said that this town was visited by Riihacarya 821 ; his pupils 
airived from Ujjnu 

Tagai.i is identified with Tera, a village in Osmanabad district of 
Hydeiabad State situated to the north-east on the Tima liver, 822 twelve 
miles north-east of Osmanabad 


Takkhauld— a city 

Takkhasila, was the capital of Bahali and is said to have been fre¬ 
quented In Usabha When Bahubali was informed about Usabha’s 
armal he \isiteil (lie place next morning but then Usabha had ahead) 
left When Bahubali could not see the Master he felt much grieved. 
He saw the punt*- of the Mastei’s feet, honoured them and put over them 
a jewelled ilhammmakkn so that no one raav walk on those foot punts 828 
^ Sec also Bahali, Dliamm ic ahkabhunuka) 

Tukkasilfi oi Taxila was the capital city of Gandh.ua kingdom It 
is frequenth mentioned as a untie ol education in the Jalakas It lay 
two thousand leagues fiom Benares, and has been identified with the 
ruins near Shahdhcri twchc miles from Rawalpindi in the Punjab 824 

Tamalilti—a city 

Tamalitti was the capital of Vanga which was included among the 
twenty five and a half .\iyan countries. Tamali Moriyaputta is stated 
to be a resident of this town. 828 


810 See Supra, p 238 

850 Hemwaluka is menlumid in the Kathaiant , Vol VII, ch cun, p 65. 

8 *l Uttarii n 2 p 23 . 1 , also i bid , 2, p 20a, Marana 489 p 129 a , Vyo. Bhd 3 339. 
888 C D p 200 if I mi S'i7 130, p 137 See also haiakanducana, IV, VI 

883 Ana cu , p 180f, Ava Nit., 322 , also T. S P., p. 18b See also Ramayana, Uttara 
ch 101. 

8! * C A G I , p 681 , G E. B , p. 52. 

8,8 Bin 3 1. 
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Tamalitti is cited as an example of donamuha where goods u ci e eat t lecl 
by land as well as by water . 8,e It was well-known lor cloth and is men¬ 
tioned along with Gauda and Sindhu 82 ' (See also Kofikana). 

Tamalitti was a gicat river-port town of the time It is identified 
with modem Tamluk, situated on the bank of the Rupanaravan 888 

Tambnya—a settlement 

It is mentioned that Mahivlia travelled here from Jambukhanda 
and proceeded to Kuviya Sannivcsa. 818 
It has not been identified. 


Tankana — ft cnitnttj 

It was a non-An an countiy It isrcferxrd (o in the Sin'anadanga 1 '*'* 
as well as in the B/iagavati. 331 

It is said that the Tankana mleahas lived in. Uil.uasah.i and went 
to Dakkhinfn aim loi tiade taking with them gold, i\ 01 v and otliei saleable 
commodities Since thev did not follow the language ol the southern 
country, the) collected their goods m piles and laid then hanch on them 
They did not lift their hands from the aitides until thev got a suitable 
price for then goods 832 

Tankana is mentioned m the Brhtttkathakena 833 Thcie was a 
mountain heie of the same name Rudiadatla and Caiudatta arc said 
to has c killed two goats on this mountain Thev entered into iheir skin 
and were taken bv the gieeds Bhcrunda birds to the Ratnachlpa. 

The tanganas w'cic a mountain tube and arc mentioned often in the 
Mahdbhdiala They mhabitated a large kingdom ruled ovci b\ Subahu 
which was in the middle pmtion of the Himalayas 834 


Tejalipura—a ulj 

It is mentioned (hat king Kanagaraha ruled here 835 
It is not identifiable. 


s« Brh Bha. 1. 1090. 

Mi Ho Bha, 7 32 

Sis C 4 G p 732 For different name-sand discussion about Tamralipti see Sjlxain Llm, 
Prt-Arjan and Pre-Drauiftan, p 118 f 
sis See Supra p 258. 
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831 ,1 2 

sss .•fin cu,p 120 

*»8 03 146. 

»** II. 29. 44 , III 142 24 ft; See also Dr. Motichand’s article in the J. U. P. H S, 
Vol. XVII, Pt I, p 35. 

M» flaya. 14, p. 147 it. 
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(/) Thund—a settlement 

It is mentioned that Mahavira arrived here from Surabhipura and 
proceeded to Rayagiha 830 

Sthunil is mentioned in the Mahdmdyurl The Uddna (VII.9) 
places Sthuna in the country of Mallas to the 837 north-west of Patna 
on the right bank of the Gandak!. 837 


(j) Thund—a counity 

This country was situated in the west of Saketa. Mahavira allowed 
his monks to travcise up to Thuna to the west of Saketa (See Saketa). 
The Jain monks were allowed to weai costly garments in this country, 
but it is said that their fringes should be removed (See Sindhu). 

It is identified with Thancshwar 838 


Tignlrhi—a city 

It is mentioned that king Jiyasatlu ruled here. 889 
Its site is not known 


Timisaguhd—a caie 

This cave was located in the mountain Veyaddha and is mentioned 
along with Khandappavaya. 840 
- Its location is not known. 


Toranama —a city 

Tins city was situated on the Veyaddha mountain. 8 * 1 
Tts exact situation is not known. 


Tosnh—a uiy 

It su-ms that I’osali was a ceiiUt ol the Jains in ancient days where 
theie was a mart cllous image of God Jma guarded by king Tosalika. 8 ** 
It is said that Mahavua armed here from Hatthisisa and proceeded to 
Mosali. He returned to Tosali again and set out for Siddhatthapura. 
Mahavira was tied up here seven times and was thus caused many griev¬ 
ances. 843 


836 

831 

838 

333 

340 

341 
843 
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Six Supi.i, p 2~il 

The Gtogiapliu.il roulcuUof Mahamaiuii, by Dr. Svlvain Levi, translated by V. S 
Agtaw.iU, J. U l> II S, Ynl. XV, pt. II. 
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Tosali is mentioned along with Kohkana where people were fond of 
eating Bruits and vegetables, and where livelihood was earned by selling 
bruits and flowers.* 44 There was plesity of walei in this commit and mj 
the com was grown here by rivers even though there were no rains It 
is mentioned that sometimes due to heavy rains, the crops failed in this 
country and in that case die Jain monks were allowed to Ihe on palm- 
fruits which grew here m abundance 844 

There was a large number of she-buSaloes m Tosali 'a Inch attacked 
people with their hoofs and mouths and it is stated that acarya Tosali 
was killed here by a buffalo.®** 

This country was known for its lakes 'J.iiiidaksi^.^ 

According to Dr. Sylvani Lhi Tosali was situated in the district oi 
Cuttack, in Orissa, and the present villag e Dhauli stands on a site near 
to or identical with that of Tosali.® 53 


Tim&ssmm —® scMkrmi 

Tuimba* aija. Samudvesa was situated in Avaaii. lw It is stated to be 
the birthplace of Vajraswimin. 8W 
Its exact situation is mot known. 

(r) Tawfgp®— m sMemucqS. 

Tuhgiya iSannwesa was located in KosambL 4 ® 4 



Rama Balarfeva is said to have practised penance on thk mountain 
(Se© KrasambaratatpaJ, Thus mount ain is also reffcned to in the CMicneic- 


It may toe 
Jiadfc. 


MeatiSed with modern. Mangitangi about Wb mite from 


($) Tmgrm—m <wty 

TmUgiyi, is ameaultMiiiised as a home of a nnimiber of . and 

was wilted by the dradptes of Pisa.*® 
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'lhc Jam pilgnms identify Tungiya with the town of Bihar. Pro¬ 
bably it may be identified with modern Tungi situated two miles from 
Bihar. 88 * 

Tunikka—a countiy 

Turukka is mentioned in the Oidtya iih and other Jam texts. It was 
a substance used for incense and is mentioned with kaldguiu, kundaiukka 
etc Timukta is either Liquidambar Orientalc ( slhalaka , vernacularly 
sitaiasa), or Schrcbera Swietemoides (Sanskrit ghantapatala) or the resin 
of Pinus Longifolia (Sanskrit srivdsa) 866 

TurukkI is included among the eighteen scripts. 867 
Turushka is identified with Eastern Turkestan 858 

Turuminl—a city 

It is mentioned that Sasa} a and Bhasaya, the two monks arrived 
heic with their Mstei Sukumaliya fiom Vanavas!. 868 
It is not identified. 

Uccdnagara—a city 

b'ocdndgaui s known as a idkhd of the Jain s/amanas . 8C0 
(See also Varana) 

Uddandapum—a cilj 

This town ii said to has e been visited by Gosala 881 
This is identified with the town of Bihai in Patna district Bihaf 
was also called Dandapura oi Udandapuia It was known as Dandpura 
as a number of dandini (religious mendicants) collected here and made 
this land their headquatters 863 

Ujjayanla or Ujjmla -a mountain 

It is stated that Ant tlnmemi attained salvation on this mountain. 883 
Tins mountain is mentioned as a place of renunciation in general. 89 * 
There wete water-falls 865 on this mountain and people used to celebrate 
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here feasts every year. Ujjayanta and Vebhara are referred to as moun¬ 
tains 8 ” where sports were held. (See also Girinagara ; Hatthikappa ; 
Nayakhanda). 

The name Ujjayanta is mentioned in both of the Girnar mscnptions 
of Rudradama and Skandagupta. It is only another name for the 
Girnar hill that rises above the old city of Junagadh. 867 Ujjayanta 
was also known as Revaya. (See Revaya). 

Ujjenl—a city 

Ujjepf was situated in Dakkhinavaha in Avanti It was also known 
as Kunalanayara 8 ” since it was given to the prince Kunala for viceroy- 
ality 

Ujjenl was known for the image of the living lord, and Ajja Suhatthi, 
a contemporary of king Satnpai, is stated to have visited it. 888 Ujjepi 
was also visited by acarya Caijdarudda, 870 Bhaddaya Gutta, Ajjarak- 
khiya 871 and Ajjasadha. 871 

Ujjenl was a centre of commerce and we hear of the meichants 
of this place moving about for trade with a caravan. 813 Ujjenl is men¬ 
tioned along with Mahessara and Sirimala where people of the same nature 
including the Brahmanas w ere addicted to drink w me. (Sec Mahessara ; 
also Bhatuyakaccha ; Mala\a). 

Ujjayam is also called as Visala, Avanti and Puspakarandmi 8,4 
It is identified with modern Ujjain on the bank of the Sipia 8,8 


Vjjuvdliyd—a liver 

This river was situated at the outskirts of the city of JambhiyaganrU 
i See Jantbhiyagama). 

It remains unidentified 


Ulluga—d i in i 

Ullugatlra and Khecfatthairta Were situated on eastern and western 
banks of this river respectively (See Khedatthama). 


S8S ffhaq.Ti,, 7.6. 

««» G £) p. 211. 

8'S ham 82, p 38 1 
«»» Bill Slid. 1. 3277. 

Ibid .| lii 61U3f , l tiara 7f. I, p. 4. 

A.a. (Ui.J)p 104, 10J 

*1* Daa.«u ) 1, p, 06. 

1,1 Aia. Cu. II., p. 164 ; Ava, Mr. 1276 ; also Dal. CO. 1, p, $6, 
m Abhidhana. IV. 42. 

»« C. A. C.[,p. 726. 
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On the eastern bank was stopping Gaftgadeva, the grand-disciple 
of Mahagiri. He used to cross the river and visited his teacher Dhana- 
gutta on the other bank. 81 ® 

Its exact situation is not known. 

Ullugat%ra—a city 

This city was situated on the bank of the river Ulluga and was visited 
by Mahaviia. 877 (See Ulluga). 

It i* not identified 

Unnaga—a wttkment 

Ir is s.ud that alier irossing a forest, Mahavlra arrived here from. 
Pmimatrtlfi and proceeded to Gobhumi 878 Unnata is mentioned in the 
Mahahhdrata (sabb.i. 27. 5). 

(ts location is not known 

lhabhajmia a eity 

It is mentioned that this town was visited by Mahavita.® 7 * Tisagutta 
proceeded to Amalakappa from here. 880 

According to the tradition, Ushabhapura is another name for Raya- 
giha (Sec Rayaqiha). 

Uiuuba—a oil) 

This town wa« located in Kuiu, 881 
Its exact location is not known. 

I T llmiipaha J\ o> the) n tin i won of India 

Various customs and practices of this country are recorded in the 
Jain texts It is said that there was severe cold in this country and people 
having insufficient clothes kept themselves warm by burning fuel. 88 ’ 
Even heat was unbeatable heie and there was a constant rainfall in this 
country, 887 accompanied by snow. 884 

It is stated that people in this country had their meals at night and 
so, if a monk, due to famine etc., was obliged to travel here, he had to 
follow the same practice. 885 

878 l Hard Ti ,1 p 71a 
87 " B/kk l<> "> 

878 See Su|jia p 2V1 Jin Ti p 284 a 
S78 I ua II p (,4 
SS,J lit a 7 .87 

881 l Uara Sm , 14, alio t uu II, p bi, 

881 Vi fi t m , Pi p 59 
888 Ibid , 2 p 26 (MSS). 

881 Das cm., p 276 
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Corn was cultivated heie by wells, 1586 and bailey-meals was a common 
food in this countiy It was customary here to burn the old glass 
fields so that the new grass may grow in its place SST 

As in Dakkhmavaha, a maternal uncle's daughter was not allowed to 
many in this country (See Dakkhiiiaiaha) 

Uttarapatha was known for d/iammnakka sss (lcligious wheel) and was 
visited by VairasamI It is said that at that time a famine had biokcn 
out in this country and all roads were blocked 888 CJttaiapalha was also 
fiequented by the sage Dlvayana, who reached licie fiom liaravai 800 
Uttarapatha was known foi its horses. 801 

Originally, two great trade iouIcs both Uttaiapatha and Dakkhma- 
patha lent their names to the regions through which tlicv passed It is in 
this sense that the districts of Kamsa and Uttaramadhura, which lay on 
the northern high road, are included in Uttarapatha and that Avanti, 
which lay on the southern high road, is included in Dakkhinapatha 8811 


Utlaravmila 

It is stated that Mah.lvira arrived here from Dakkhiiiavacala and 
proceeded to Seyaviya. (See Dakkhinavacala) 

Its exact situation is not known. 

Vcicala 

(See Dakkhinavacala) 


Vaccha ( Matsya)—a kingdom. ■ 

Vactlia or Matsya was included among the twenty five and a half 
Aiyan countries with Vairada as its capital 

The Matsya country comprises the modern tciritory of Alwar. The 
■capital of Matsya country was Viratanagara or Vairata, so called because 
it was the capital of Virata, the king of Matsya 803 


Vacchabhumi (Valia)—a kingdom 

Vaccha was one of the twenty five and a half Aryan countries with 
KosambI as its capital. It is said that Ajjasaclha and his pupils sojourned 
in this country 804 
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It is described in Buddhist literature as Vamsa or Vatsa , 808 .and is 
identified with the region near about Prayag 888 

Vddahdnaga—counhy 

It is mentioned that Karakanclu converted the Canrjalas of Vada- 
hanaga to Biahmanism S97 

Vatadhanas arc mentioned in the Mahabluhata. (II. 35 8). Their 
country, Vatadhana, was a part of the teintory stretching from Pancanada 
to the Ganges They inhabitated the countiy on the east side of Sutlej, 
southward fiom Fciozepore 898 


Vaddhamdna—a village 

Vaddhamana was anotlu r name for Atfcliiyapama (SeeAtt.hiyagama). 


I 'addhamiinapma—a city 

It is mentioned that the fouitecnth Titlhayaia received his first alms 
here 893 

This town was \isited by Mahavira Thcie was a garden here 
named Vijayavaddham.ma with the shrine of Mambhadda Jakk/ia B0 ° 
Vaidhamanapura is mentioned in the Dipammsa. Dr Law identi¬ 
fies it with modern Buidwan 901 

Vdhallka 

[See Bdhala ). 


Vaidisa—a city 

It is mentioned that there was a sandalwood idol of Mahavira in 
Vaidisa which was visited by Mahagiri This town was also visited by 
Suhatthi 902 

Vaidisa and Mahura are mentioned as manufacturing centres of 
cloths rp2 Vaidisa is included with Sindhu, where the holy scripture 
Pannatti was not to be studied 80i 

*•* Kanhadipayana Jat aka (IV, p 28) 

C AG I, p 709 
* 07 Uttar a 77,9, p 134 

593 Pcirgitar, Markendeya Parana, p 312 Also see Dr Motichand’s article Geographical 
and Economic studies in the Mahabharata, J U P H. S., Vol XVI, Pt II, pp. 37 f, 
8»9 A, a Sir 32-t 
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9®8 Aja Xir , 1278 
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Vedisa is mentioned in Bharhut insciiptions. According to Cunning¬ 
ham, Vedisa is the old name of Besanagar, a ruined city situated in the 
forkoftheBesoi Vedisa river and the Betwa within two miles of Bhilsa. 90 * 

Vniidda, Vnatld or Veidila—a city 

Virada was the capital of Matsya or Vaccha, one of the twenty five 
and a half Aryan countries. It is stated that theKoravas weie stupefied 
(lhambhiya ) here by Ajjuna. MS 

Vairata was the abode of the five Pandavas duimg their twelve 
years’ exile. The country was also famous for the valour of the people 
It is identified with Bairat in Jaipur state 8D7 

Vajja- a country 

This countiy was included as one of the sixteen jfanapadus 
The tribes of the Vajjis included accoiding to Cunningham and 
Pi of Rhys Davids, althakulat 01 eight confederate clans among whom 
the Videhas, the Vajjis themselves, Licchavis and the Jnatrikas were the 
most important. The Vajjis like the Licchavis are often associated with 
the city of Vesali, which was not only the capital of Licchavi clan, but 
also the metropolis of the entire confedeiacy. 808 

The country of Vajji is loughly equivalent to the north of Darbhanga 
and the adjacent Nepal Terai. 810 

Vajjabhumi 

Vajjabhumi was a part of Ladha, a non-Aryan country, where Ma- 
havira is stated to have undergone extreme pains The inhabitants of 
this place, on account of taking coarse meals, were of furious natuie, who 
set dogs upon Mahavha to bite him. The Loid is stated to have arm ed 
here from Rayagiha and pioceeded to Siddhatthapura 011 ('See Ladha). 

It may be identified with modern Birbhum. 

Valabln—a city 

It is mentioned that Jain monks assembled hcie and put the Jain 
canons in order. 819 


GEB, p 35 
Suya. c«,p 1'w 
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Valabhi or BalabhT included the whole of peninsula and the district 
of Broach and Surat Valabhi is represented by the ruins at Wala, 
eighteen miles north-east of Bhavnagar . 818 

Vdlnyagdma—a milage 

It is stated that Maliav 11 a arrived here fiom Pedhalagama and pro¬ 
ceeded to Subhoma . 814 

Its exact situation i« not known. 

Vanavdn—a cily 

It is said that Jiyasattu, the grandson of Jarakumara, ruled here . 818 
Banavasi is referred to as a place where Asoka sent his missionaries 
It was one of the capitals of the Kadambas Banavasl lay on the banks 
of the Varada rivei, in Sirsi Taluka, North Kanara distiict . 818 

Yanga or Banga—a oounhy 

Vaiign was 011c of the twenty five and a half Aryan countries with 
1 amalitti as its capital. It was included among the sixteen countries. 

Vanga is identical with modern Eastern Bengal. It did not stand as 
a name for the entne province as it docs now 817 

1 'dyijttgima - a cily 

Yanivagama was visited by Mahavlra very frequently , 818 and he 
is said to have passed twelve rainy seasons m Vesali and this place . 818 

There were many adherents of Mahaviia in Vaniyagama, Ananda 
being chief amongst them nao 

Vaniyagama is identified with Bauiya, a village near Basarah in 
Muzaffarpur 881 

Vat add- a unr 

It is si tied 011 the bank of this nvei the word ‘kale was used la ad¬ 
dressing people . 883 

Varada is refened to in the Vasudevahi#di. BK 
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Varadi is the river of Southern India, a tributary to the Tungabha- 
dra. sal 

Varaddma—a holy place 

Varadama was counted among the holy places (See Khandappavaya ; 
Magadha : Pabhasa) 

Varadama is mentioned as a holy place in the Mahabhatala (III 
80. 65) ; it was situated near Dvaraka 

Varans, or Varund—a comby 

It was one of the twenty five and a half Aryan countries with Accha 
as its capital (See Accha). Varana (Caiana?) is mentioned as a gam 
of the Jam Sramanas in the Kalpasutra (8, p 230). 

Varana was known by the name of Ucciinagara which is identical 
\\ith the modern town of Bulanclashahai in U P 935 The dictionaiv 
Fan Fanyu has piesencd an account that the monk Fa-chung, dunng the 
course ofhis travels in India t fit-15"), passed b) the (own of Vanina 
m his journey from IN'agaiahaia to Vaidisa 9atl 
Even now Bulandashahai is known as Baran 

Varanasi — a air 

Varanasi was the capital of K.vsl, one ol the twenty five and a half 
Aryan countries It was included among the ten capitals 

Varanasi was the buthplnc c ol the seventh and the Lwcnly thud 7 illha- 
yaias . B21 Viiranasi was visited bv Mahavlra, who is said to hat e aim cd here 
from Kosainbi and proceeded to Rayagiha 938 It was also frequented 
by Gosala pa ® The Vdnapatlha mendicants are staled to have put up 
here on the bank of the Ganges 930 

In the Buddhist world KapailavaUhu, Baranasi and Kuslnarn weic 
tluee places ol pilgiimagc . 831 

It is identified with modem Benares 

Varattapura—a ciiy 

It is stated that monk Dhaimaghosa travelled to this place from 
Rayagiha . 933 

It is not identified. 


cst Imp. fla~ \ol XIII, p 403. 
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(XIV. 71. 2) 
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(1) Vasantapura—a village 

This village was situated in Magadha. 833 

It may be identified with the village Basantapur in Purnea district. 884 

» 

( 2 ) Vasantapura—a city 

It is said that king Jiyasattu ruled here with his queen Dharini ; 93! 
a congregation ( gaccha ) of the monks is stated to have been moving 
about in this town. 036 

It is not identifiable. 

Valid—a count)y 
(See Masa) 

Vatthagd—a nver 

This river flowed between Kosambi and Ujjeni. Girimukha was a 
mountain on the bank of this river (See Girimuha, 937 also Elakacchapura). 

Probably Vatthaga and Vettavati are identical and may be identified 
with Betwa, a river in Bundclkhand which rises in Bhopal State. 838 

Vayagdma—a village 

It is stated that Mahavira armed here from Siddhatthapura and 
proceeded to Alambhiya. 838 
It is not identifiable. 

Vebhdragiri—a mountain 

This mountain lay at the outskirts of Rayagiha near Nalanda. 840 
A detailed description of Vebhara is given in the JVdyddhammakaha, 0 * 1 
where queen Dharini is said to have gone to accomplish her picguancy 
longing Various monks and ascetics .uc desciibcd to have practised 
penance and achieved their goal here 018 Near tins mountain was 
situated the spung known as Mahiilav o\ atirappabha (Sec Mahatavova- 
thappabha) 

According to the Yuulhathlhakalpa, the eleven ganadharas submitted 
to padopagamana and attained salvation here. 813 
It is one of the five hills of Rajagrha. 04 * 
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Vesali—a city 

Kunqlapura, a suburb of Vesali, was the birthplace of Mahavna, 
and hence he is called as Vesaliya. Vesali was the centie of activities 
of Mahavira, who visited it ficquently and passed twelve lamy seasons 
there.® 46 

At the time of Buddha, Vesali was a very large city, uch and pios- 
perous, crowded with people with abundant food. The courtesan Amba- 
palijwho was famous for her beauty, helped in large measure in making 
the city prosperous. 848 

Vaisali is identical with modern Basarh in the Muzaffarpur district 
of Bihar. 84T 

Vetarinl—a river 

This river is lefcncd to in the Suyagadaiiga cuini aiS and the Uttard- 
<lhyayona. m 

There were sevcial nvns ol this name. One m Orissa is mentioned 
in the Mahdbhdiata (.1 Ja 1 22). It is again identified with the liver 
Dantura which rises near Nasik and is in the north oi Basscin It is 
luithcr identified with a mcr in Ghaiwal on the load between Kedara 
and Badrmatha. 850 


VcLtavati—a river 

Carudatta is said to have crossed this river by the cane creeper. 861 
From the Jatakas we learn that the city of Vettavati was on the banks 
of the river of Vettavati. It is the river Betwa in the kingdom of Bhopal, 
an affluent of the Jumna, on which stands Bhilsa or the ancient 
Vidisa. 8 ” 

Veyali—a village 

It is refened to in the Avaiyaka curni . Bi3 
Its location is not known. 


Veyaddhagm—a mountain 

It is said that the mountain of Veyaddha lay near the mountain 
of Gandhamadanavakkhara in Avaravideha 864 and is said to have been 
lrcquentcd by the Vijjaharas 866 
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According to Hemacandra’s Ti isas tisaldkdpurusacarita y m VaitadU 
hya mountain was four hundred miles long touching the rivers Ganga 
and Sindhu on either side It was given as dominion to Nairn ,ind Vina- 
mi by Dharanendia, the pi otec ting deity of the fust Tirthankara, Adinatha. 
Kami occupied the southern Vaitadhya and founded fifty cities including 
Ja>anti and Rathaniipuracakravala and Vinami occupied the northern 
Vaitadhya and similarly founded another fifty towns. 

It is not identifiable 

Yeyavai—a inei 

This uver flowed near the village Atthiyagama (See Atthiyagiima). 
It is pei haps the same as Gandak oaT 

Vibhdsa—a nver 

This rivei was one of the great tributaries of the Sindhu. 8 ” 

It is thre same as Vipasa of the Muhdbhdialit (I 193 0) and is identified 
with Bias. 8 ' 9 

Yibhela oi Vebhela — a sell lenient 

This Sannivesa was situated at the fool of the Vinjhagiri, 880 
It is not identified. 

Vidarbha—a country 

This country is referred to in the Suyagadahga curni . M1 
Vidarbha coi responds to the modern Berar. 86 * 

Videha—a country 

It was one of the twenty five and a half Aryan countries with Mihila 
as its capital 

Tisala, the mother of Mahavlra, was known as Videhadinna, a 
native of Videha 9u3 Similaily, Kunika was known as Videhapulta, the 
son of Gellaiui, a native of Videha 884 

Videha is identical with ancient Tribhukti, modern Tirhut. M 

Vidisd—a nver 

It is said that the city Vaidisa was located near this river. 888 
VidisI is mentioned in the Mahdbhdiala (II. 9. 22). 

It is identified with the liver Bes near Bhilsa. 887 

p 173 ff 

9M Martin's Eastern India, Vol. II, p. 9. 

958 See Supia, p 2715 
GEB, p 38 

900 Bhag ,32, also Vn yd 3 4 

9fl l p 240 

902 OD,p 38 

963 Kalpa Su , S. 109. 

>84 Bhag 7 9 

9C5 GEB , p 30 , cf Vuidha., p. 32. 

999 Ann su , 30, p 137. 

81)7 GEB,p.35, 
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Vxibhaya—a city 

This city was the capital of Sindhu Sovira, one of the twenty five 
and a half Aryan countries. It is also known as Kumbhakarapakkheva 
''See Kumbhakarapakkheva) 

It mav be identified with Bhcra in the Punjab. (See Kumblu -' 
kai apakkheva) 

Vijayapuia—a city % 

It is mentioned that the fifth Titthayma received his first alms here 
This city is said to have been visited by Mahavlia 060 

Probably it may be idertified with Vijayanagai which is situated 
on the bank of the Ganges in southern Bengal 070 

Vijayovaddhamdna—a city 

This town was situated in south-east of Sayaduvaia. It extended 
over five hundred villages over which the chsuirt-ofliccr Ikkai ruled. 
fSee Sayaduvara) 

Its situation is not known 

Vinild—a rity 

It is mentioned that at the time of the coronation cci emony of 
Usabha,the citizens sprinkled water o\ei his feet The Indra remaiked 
at that time that the citizens were well behaved ( vinlUi) and hence thus 
city came to be known as Vinita 871 Vinita was the birthplace of the 
first and the fourth Tilthayaias 911 

According to the commentary on the Ava<yaka, sls Vinita was an¬ 
other name for Avodhya. 

Viftjha—a mountain 

This mountain lay on the southern bank of the Ganges 974 The 
Vindhya forest was noted for its elephants 975 

It is the same as the Vindhya range. The celebrated temple of 
Vinduvasini is situated on a part of the hills near Mirzapur . 876 

Yuamhdm 

This place was situated at a distance of twelve yojanas from Ujjcni 
on the way to Bennayada . 877 

Its exact situation is not known. 

Ava Mr , 323 
Vila II. + p, 64 
87(1 C._D p M 1 
BT 1 hvi \ir J00. 

Ilnd, 382 

9JS p 244 a See also TS P., p 149 f. 

8,4 Ndya., I, p 37. 

B7t Ptnda Mr , Tt , 83. p 31. 

87 B GD, p 37. 

8,7 Uttara Tl., 4, p. 62, 
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Vhapuia—a city 

The twenty first Tilthayara received his first alms here . 878 This 
town is said to have been visited by Mahavira . 879 
Its precise situation remains unknown. 

n whd—a city 

Mahavira is said to have visited this town . 8S0 
Cunningham identifies it with Avodhya 8S1 

Vitoltha—a n>ei 

This river was one of the great tributaries of the Sindhu. 88 * 

The Pali name ofVitattha is Vilamsa. It is the river Jhelum . 983 

V/uIa—a mountain ' 

The mountain Viula lay in Rayagiha. It was considered a holy 
place where a number of monks practised penance and arc stated to have 
attained liberation . 984 

According to Pali literature, Vepulla is one of the five peaks near 
Rajagiha ; this was the highest of them. 9Br ' It is also known as Pacina- 
vamsa, Vankaka and Supassa. 08 * 


® 1 » Aia Mr, 325. 

Vna , II, 3, p 64. 

9B0 Bhag 18. 2 - 

»si C AO I, p 460 
,s * See Supra, p 270. 

»38 G E B , p 36 

98+ jVaui , 1, p 46 f; Bhag. 2. 1 , Anta. 0, pp. S0 , 42 f. 

isamyutta I, p 67 
»88 Jkd, 11, p. 100 f. 



II 


This section consists of the list of the non-Aryan countries mentioned 
in the Jain texts, which includes mainly the list of non-Aryan tribes and 
the foreign female slaves As already iciu ted to, these lists have become 
M j (onupt that it is vciy difficult to identify the place-names and the 
names of the lubes. For instance, Aiavaga lias changed into Akkhagc, 
(lillala into Villala, Maccha into Yatclia and Clna has disappeaicd 
altogether or its name is cancealed under that of another people How¬ 
ever, we have tried to identify the place-names whciever possible. 1 2 

Abhdstya 

Abhisas weie known to the Mahdbhdiata (VIII. 91. 10) 

Its location is not identified. 

Ambada 3 

Ambastha is mentioned in the Bihatsamhitd (1-1 7) 

According to Dr Pargitar, the Ambaslhas occupied the coimtiv 
between Ambala and the Sutlej with the Sivis oil then cast and sou ill 
and the Trigartas on their north-west. 3 

Anakkha (or Nakkha) ? 

Its exact situation remains unknown. 

Antlha 

{See Supra). 

Arabaka 

The maid-servants Arabakis were brought from here (see also Afiga) 
It is mentioned in Alexander’s invasion on the river Arabios in south¬ 
ern Baluchistan. 4 

A>osa or Harasa? 

If it is Karusa, it may correspond to the country of Baghelkhancl .* 

Ayyala or Ajjhala or jalla 
Its site is unknown 

Babbara 

The maid-servants Babbaris were brought from this country (also 
see Ahga). 


1 The following texts mav be studied for references Bhag 3. 2 , Panha, l,p 13a , 

Panna 1 37, Suya Ti , 5 l,p 122a, Uttard Ti , 10, p 161a, Pravacanasdroddhdra, 
p 445a, also Ndyd l,p 21, Raya 5k, 210, Ova Su , 33, lambu.Su 43, p 18"). 
JVsrf eu, 8, p 523 

2 In the Pannavana (1, p 37) Amba^t,has arc, howeser, included among the Aryans 

* Mark Parana, p 370, also see MeGrindle’s Invasion of India by Alexander , p I55n Also 
Bhandailai, Caiviiiltael La,hues, 1918, p 158 

4 McCrmdle’s 1 he Invasion oj India, p 167. 

6 Bharat bhiimi aur uske midst, p 205, 
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The Epics and the Puranas mention the Barbaras as a northern or 
norlh-wcslcrn people. The country of the Barbaras was in not th-west 
hontier of India, and it stretched up to the Arabian sea 8 It is the 
Barbaucum or Baibancon emporium mentioned in the Penplus of the 
Erythtean Sea 7 

Bdhalika 

(See Bdhall). 

Banikuya 

Its exact situation is not known. 

Bausa or Paosa 

The maid-servants, known as Bausis, were brought from here. 

It cannot be identified. 

Bhadaga 

The Bhadrakas appear to have been situated on the west bank of 
the Jumna, somewhere between Delhi and Mathura . 8 

Bhilla 

Bhil was a pre-Aiyan race inhabiting the Vindhya, Satpura and the 
Satmala or the Ajanta Hills The Bhils were the chief of the large group 
of tribes that at one time held most of the country now distributed 
among the provinces of Mewar, Malwa, Khandesh and Gujerat.® 

Bhutlua 

Probably it may be identified with Bhotiyas (from Bhot, the corrupt 
ioim of Bod or Tibet), who aic ol Tibetan ongm . 10 

Cildya oi Ctldyaloga 

The maid-servants known as Gihitikas were brought from here (See 
also Anga) 

The Cilayas were also known by the name ol iivada. They 
lesided m the tunth and possessed ol j large nuinbci of mansions, 
conches, scats, \ eludes, slaves, cattle and much gold and silver They 
were rich, arrogant, powerful and fiery and proficient in the art of fighting. 
They are said to have fought with Bharata and defeated his forces . 1 

The place near Assam and Sylhet was called the country of Kirata. 
Its capital was Tnpuia which is identical with modern Tipara. u 


s 

i 

i 

9 

10 

11 


C..4 Gl, p 693 

Law. Tubes in Ancient India, p 32 
Paigilai Mmkandcya, p 309 

Imp Gn ruea, Uudei Bhil’, see also The Ti ibes and Castes of the C. P. of India, by Russel, 
and llualal Vol 2, pp. 278 ff; Census of India, 1931, Vol. I, Pt. Ill, pp. 61 ff. 

Imp Gaz-, II 
Jambii , SO, p 231. 
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Cillala 

Perhaps it may be the same as Cilaya. 

Clna 

Gina was known for soft cloth known as cindmsuya 13 
Cina comprised the country of Tibet along with the whole range of 
Himalayas In the Makdbhdrata they are always spoken of with respect 
and admiration 14 

Cuculika or Siiyali 

Culikas or Sulikas arc mentioned 111 the Mdikandeya Panina as a 
people through whose couutiy flowed the river Gakshu or peihaps Oxus ; 
if so, the Sulikas would be a people on the Oxus in Turkestan . 13 

Cuncuka 

It is mentioned in the Makdbhdrata (XIII. 146. 17) as well as the 
Brhaisamhitd 16 

According to Sylvain Levi, this country is situated near Ga^ipui , 
lie identifies it with Cenchu of Hiucn Tsang.” 

Damila ( Dravida) 

(See Supra) 

Dhorukma 

The maid-servants known as Dhoiukini were brought from this 
country 

Its situation is not known 
pomba 

The Dombas are mentioned among despised class in the Jain texts . 18 
The Dombas are mentioned in the Rdjataiangini 18 It was a caste 
ot degraded musicians and may be regarded as representing early in¬ 
habitants of northern India . 80 

pombalaga 

It may be the same as Domba 
Gandhaudha or Gandhahaiaga or Gandhdia. 

Gandharakas arc mentioned in the Mahdbhdiata .* 1 (See also Gan- 
dhara). 


Bxh Bha.,i 3062, Anu iu,37, p 30. 

14 PargUar, Markantfija, p 319, 

» Ibid, p 323 
16 14 18 . 

II Adanorwl SyLaw 7> t i pp 242-3, Paris, 1937, 
1* Vya Bha 3 ')J . Visr cu 11, p, 747. 

-M Vcl I, V. 319, 389-396 
1° Census India, i''3L, \ol I, Pt. I, p. 304. 

11 Sorenson, Index to Mahdbharata^ p, 201, 
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Gayakanm 

Tts exact situation is not known. 

(in da 

]l n is Gouda, it may be identified with Gond, the principal tribe 
of the I)ia\ulian family, and perhaps the most important of the non- 
\iy an finest ti ibe in India The Gonds are found in a large propoition 
m the Ccntial Provinces, 3 * 

Godhoui or Godhodam’m or Godhai 

'flic Godhas aie mentioned in the Mahdbhdrata.! 3 

Hayakama 

Its lot . 1(1011 is not identifiable. 

Hnyamuha 01 Tuiugaimkha 

Asvamukhas are mentioned in the Matsya Parana as dwelling north 
of the Himalayas 

Hunt 

liuiids were known for their oppression. 35 

PIuDas are mentioned as an outside people to the north along with 
Cinas, etc In the Raghuvamsa , they are placed to the northmost part 
of the Indus 3( 

lsana 

The maid-scivants known as Isaniyas were brought from here. 
Its location is not known. 

Jalla or Ajjahala 
(See Ayvala) 

Jana ha 

(Sec Supra) 

Kdka or ICdya 

The Kikas are mentioned in the Maliabharata. 37 
(See Supra). 

Kamboya 

(See Supra). 


» See Russel and Hiralal, Tribes and Castes of the Central Prorinees, Vol III, p. 41 ff; 
Census of India, 1931, Vol I, Pt III, pp 75 ff 
Sounson ibid , p 309 
P_ai gilai, Mark p 368 
Jr ‘ Ava cu.,11 p 248. 

58 Pargitar, Mdrkatfdeya, p. 379. 

« VT 9- 64 
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Kanaka 

Kanaka is mentioned in the Brhatsamhitd. 1 * Dcy identifies the region 
of Kanaka uith Travancore” 

Kekaya 

l Sec Supra) 

Khaiamuha 

It remains unidentified. 

Khata 

The Khasa> <ue identical with the present Khakha tribe to which 
most of the petty chiefs in the Vitasta valley, below Kashmir and in the 
neighbouring hills, belong . 80 

Khlsiya 

Khusis ate mentioned as an aboiiginal tribe in Assam 31 and the 
Kumaun Division 

Korn a 

It location cannot b e traced. 

Konkanaga 

'See supra under Kotikaija). 

Kuhu.na 

Kuhaka Kuhuka or Kuhu are mentioned in the M>frka ndeya 
Purdna as a people on the line of the Indus 33 

R ulakkfia 

The Kulatthas are mentioned m the Mahdbhdrata ,s and in Markati¬ 
de] a Purdna as a people of the north of India. 3 * 

Lchika or Lhdsiva 

The female slaves known as Lasikas were brought from here. 

Can this tribe be identified with the Nasikyas of the Pm-anas-* 
They were the people of ancient NHsika.** 

Lausa or Lama 

The maid-seryants known as Lausikas were brought from here. 
It is not identifiable. 

« U. 31 
« GO, p 88 

,n Riiatarriiigim \ oj II. A Stem , p 430 

Sec Imp Cr»: under Khasi , Omus of India, 1931, Vol I, Pt III, pd *>4 ff. 

»* P. 324. 1 r * 

** VI. 9.66. 

14 Pargitar, Mark., p. 37S, 

>» Law. Tnbu, p. 179, 
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Maggara or Mahuara 

The Margaras are mentioned in the Brhatsamkitd M and the Mardrakas 
in the Mahdbhdrata . 8T 

Malaya 

Along with Sauvlras and Saindhavas, the Kiirma Purana (x. vii 10) 
mentions the Hunas (or Kunas) and Malayas (or Salvas) 88 

Marahatta 

(See Supra) 

Mattiya 

(See Supra). 

Mdsa or Pdsa 

In cannot be identified. 

Me da 

Meda is desctilled as a tribe of the mlccrhas which used to hunt 
animals day and night with bow and a now 33 

Meda is mentioned in the Mahdbhdtata as the name of a low taste 40 
Thc\ wcie the sca-fanng people of the Makiiin coast 41 

Mindhiyamuha 

Its exact situation remains unknown. 

Moitdha 

Mundas weie a laige Dtavidian tribe in Chota Nagpur 41 
Minityda. 

The maid-sci \ ants known as Mum mils wcie biouglit hom heir 
HemacandiagncsLampaka asanothci namefoi Murmyda. Munm- 
da is mentioned m the Allahabad Pillar Inscription of Samudragupta. 
Cunningham suggests that pcihaps Muumdas aic the same as Mundas, 
one of die aboiigm.d tulies ol East India 14 

Di Stem Konow holds that Muiiiiida is the latei lotm ol a Saka 
meaning ‘ lord” 01 “maslei” ; the tcim Saka-Muiunda possibly stands, 
theiefoi e, fin these fciaka loids or chieftains who were ruling in the regions 
ofSuiaslia and Ujjam at the lime of Samudragupta. 44 

N IS 

Isoicnsoii, op. til , p -til. 

,s MiukaniUra 1’ , p 11 s 

as Hih JBha'l ->70h 

,1U tudi i to Mohabhdratn p 477 

+ l II Ri'-iej, The People oj India, Calcutta > 1908) p. 141, 

4 * Paigilar, Mark Puraria, p 320 
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Mutfhiya 

Can they be identified with Mutibas of the Aitareya Brdhmana, who 
are mentioned along with the Andhras, Pulindas and Savaras. Perhaps 
they were located m the south. 4 * 

Nehura or Jiedura 

Its exact situation is unidentifiable. 

Ninnaga 

Niphaiya is included among the eighteen kinds of Itvu described in 
the Samavaydfiga (See Supra). 

Its location is not known. 

Pakkamya or Pakkanaya 

The Pakkaniyas were the maid-servants brought from this countiy. 
Pakkaniyas arc perhaps the same as the Pareikanioi of Herodotus. 
This is also implied as a counterexample to Praskanva in Sutra (6. 1. 153) 
and is staled by the KaSika to have been the name of a country The 
Pareikanioi, who are said to have formed a part of the empire of Darius, 
may be identified as the ancient inhabitants of modern Ferghana 
Geographically Ferghana is situated immediately to the north of Pamir 
or ancient Kamboja 48 

Pakkliali, Pukkhah or Pakkani 

The maid-seivanls, known as Fakkanls, were also brought from here, 
This countiy was famous for fine horses. According to Haribhadra, 
Pakkhali is the same as Vahlika. 47 

Pallhava 

(See Supra;. 

Pdrasa 

(See Supra^. 

Pulmda 

The maid-servants known as Pulindfs were brought from here. 
Pulindl was also known as a script. (See Supra). 

According to the Kathdsaritsagara (IV. 22), the kingdom of the 
Pulindas was situated amidst the Vindhyas on the route which goes from 
Kausambl to Ujjayini. 45 


« Ibid , p 173 

Dr. V S Agrawala J U P IPS, Yol. 16, pt. I. p 28. 

** Das. Ti ., 6. w 

M See Sylvain Levi, Pre-Aryan and Draiidion in India, pp 88-91. 
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Rama, Roma, Romara or Romaya or Romaka or Rmapasa or Rumct visaya 

Roma was known foi clean ( amila ) cloth, and rumd salt. 16 
Romaka is mentioned in the Mahabhdiata H. E. Wilson identifies 
Ruma with Sambhai , and as rauma means “salt,” it is probable that 
the term may have been applied to the Sambhar lake in Rajputana, as 
well as to the.Salt-Range of hills in the Punjab. 60 

Ramadka 

Ramathab aie also mentioned in the Mahdbha. (II. 36. 12j 
According to Di Syh am Levi, Ramatha should be located between 
Ghazni (Jaguda) and Wakhan (Vokkana) Like Jaguda, Ramatha was 
par excellence the countrv piodnnng hmgn (asafoetida). 61 

Ruru or Bhat u or Bhamaruja 
It5, Wjtirtn is not kno’vn 

Sahara 

Tlie maid-sen cnts known ai Sabails were brought from here. 
The Savaias Pulindas aie described in the Puranas and the 
Mahdbhdiala as the inhabitants of Deccan. They are usually identi¬ 
fied with the Suau of Plinv and the Sabarae of Ptolemy, and are 
probably represented by the Savaralu or the Sauras of the Vizagapat- 
tam Hills and the Savaris of the Gwalior territory 61 

Saga 

inrren, including Turkestan in Central Asia, is the country of the 
Sdkus According to the Greek geographeis, the Sakas lived to the east 
of Sogdnvn.i n ow called the Pamir, the country between Bokhara and 
Samaiqand. According to Strabo, the country lying to the evt of the 
Caspian S<** u.w called Sc\thia,“ 

S>hal« 

See Supra,. 

Ia»kana 

(See Supra). 

Tittiya 

Taittmkas are mentioned in the Maisya Purdna* 1 as well as the 
Mahdbhaiala 66 


18 \f« i i 7. p 107, Das cu 3, p. 115 

50 C A 0 l, p. li>l 

51 7'm t 'J of Ihr i /' hhUnricitl ^oarty. Vol XV, Pi. II, p 10 
J » PHM.p. 7U. 

41 G D ,p. 172 

64 CXIII 49. Pargitar, Mark. PurSfa, p. 339. 

44 VI. 50-51. 
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Udda 

It is same as Odra or Orissa. According to the Btahmipiudn'i, Odra 
extended northwards to Vraja manqlala or Jajpur. 89 

Vokkasa 

Vokkasa or Bokkasa is included among the mixed castes An 
offspring of Nisada fathei and Ambattha mother was called a Bokkssa.” 

Vokkana or Pokkana 

Pakkana is referred to in the Brhatkolpa Bhdsya 58 
Vokkasa is mentioned in the BrhaUamhitd it as well as in the 
Diyydvadina.™ 

According to Dr. SylvainL6vi, Vokkana is identified with Wakhan 91 


« G.D.,p.iS. 

*’ \Aea Yir. 26 ; Mana. X. 18 
•* 3.4523. 

“ 14.20. 

90 XXXVII, p.580 

11 J U.P.H.S., Vol. XV, Ft. II, p. 49. 
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SOME IMPORTANT KINGS AND DYNASTIES 
INTRODUCTION 

CHAPTER I SIXTY THREE GREAT MEN 


CHAPTER II KINGS AND RULERS 




INTRODUCTION 


It may be noted that the chronological side of the Jain Canons is 
very weak and so a systematic chronological framework carlnot be expect¬ 
ed from such a class of work As a matter of fact, the Jain texts are full 
of legendary traditions interspersed with loose facts here and there, 
which were narrated by the religious teachers to enliven their sermons and 
to illustrate their doctrines Like Buddhist kings and morurchs, here also 
we notice the kings and emperors renouncing the world and attaining 
salvation on some mountain after severe penance Very often we meet 
king Jiyasattu in these legends which seems to be a common designation 
of kings like Bambhadatta of the Buddhists or the epithet Devanampiya 
of a later age 

Jam texts mention a number of kings and rulers who were con¬ 
temporaries of Mahavira, but it should be noted that except foi a few 
well-known kings such as bremka, Kumka, Pracl\ ota and Udayana,none 
of them is identified We know nothing even about such a powerful 
king as Cetaka, who was followed of eighteen lcpublican kings of Kasi 
and Kosala and a staunch follower of Jain religion Similarly, nothing 
is heard about Dadhivahana of Campa, Dasannabhadda ofDasanna and 
Udayana 'Rudravana of the Buddhists) ofYiibhaya so well-known in the 
Jain Canons The Iasi mentioned kmg is described as one of the eight 
chief kings 1 ordained by Lord Mahavira himself In the same wav other 
contemporary kings 3 of Mahailia aic unidentified so far, and their his¬ 
toricity is in absolute darkness 

Regarding the kings and pnmcs, another point which should be 
noted is that most of the notable ruleis aie equally claimed by Jams and 
Buddhists 3 as followers of their respectne faith Tins onlv proves that 
the rulers in ancient India showed uniform courtesy towards religious 
teachers of different sects, and people in general were not so sectarian 
as we not ce in later ages 4 

Wherever possible with the help denied from Brahmamc and Budd¬ 
hist traditions, we have tiied to arrange the loose and \ aned facts embodied 
in the Jain Canons As in the previous chapter,in the absence of chrono¬ 
logy, we have felt it advisable to arrange the kings in alphabetical order 
along with their descriptions as given in the Jain Canons 

1 The other Kings were Eneyaka, Virangaya, Yirayasa, Sanjaya, Seya, tnv* .na Sankh 
(Tha 8 621) Besides, Dasannabhadda (Am cii . p 47b) and Fasannacanda ( ibid, 
p 455f) are mentioned among other rulers who joined the ascetic order of Mahavira. 
* Some of these kings are Adinasattu (Viva, II l.p 591, Hatthivaia (Kalpo iu 5 123) 
Mittanandi (Vua , II, 10 p 64-2). Sindama I I'u a, b, p 3b), Soriyadatta (I ita, 8, p 45f), 
Vasavadatta (Pi ,a II p 041 and Vijaya fl'i.n I. p 2) 

® Cf for instance that Scniya Bimbasara uf Magadha up to the day of his death was given 
to the praises ol Buddha, \Di%h II p 202) Similarly it is mentioned that Abhavaraja- 
kumara asked Buddha to acnpl him as his disciple and embraced the Masters faith, 
Abhayarajakumarasutta Alajjlnma In the same way Ananda is said to have preached 
his sermons to Udayana and his queens ( Cullavagga , XI 1 13) 

4 Cf the equal reception given to Thavaceaputta, a Jain monk, and the mendicant Suya 
by the citizens of Sogandhiya (Nayd 5 p 73) 
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CHAPTER I 


THE SIXTY THREE GREAT MEN . 

According to Jains, there are two cycles ( kalpa ) each having two eras, 
the Avasarpini and Utsarpini. In the former, dharma goes on decreasing 
until in the end chaos and confusion reign over the earth,whereas in the 
latter there is an evergrowing evolution of dharma. Each of these eras 
are further divided into six ages ( kdlas ), viz., (i) Susamasusamd (the period 
of great happiness), (2) Susama (the period of happiness), (3) Stisamd- 
dasamd (the peiiod of happiness and sorrow), (4) Dusamususumu (the 
period of sorrow and happiness), (5) Dusama (the period of sorrow) and 
(6) Dusamadusamd (the period of great sorrow). 

The first age Susamasusamd is described as the happiest age when the 
children born were always twins, a boy and a girl, and their parents 
died immediately after their birth. In this millenial age all needs were 
supplied by the ten desire-yielding trees ( kalpavrksas ) The worst of all is 
said to have been the last age, named Dusamadusamd. It is stated that 
during this period terrific storms would blow, there would be dust all over, 
the clouds would shower poisonous water and except the mountain, 
Veyaddha.and the rivers Gauga and Sindhu, every thing else would perish 
and the whole earth would be blazing with fire. The people would live 
during this period in the caves would catch fish and tortoises and would 
satisfy their hunger with flesh and dead bodies. 1 

the twenty tour tTrthankara s 

The earliest reference to the twenty four Tirthahkaras is made in the 
Samavdya, JialpasdUa and the Ava'yaka Niryukti .* It is mentioned that 
Usabha was boi n in the third age while the remaining twenty three 
Tiithankaias, ek\en Cakrai aihns, nine Baladeias, and nine Vasudevas 
and Prativasudevas m the fourth. 

Usabha, v ho is known as the first king, the first monk, the first Jim 
and the first Tuthankaia, is said to have been born in Ikkhagabhumi 
(Ayodhya) in the house of IN'abhi by his queen Marudevi. It is stated 
that when Usabha was born, Indra approached king Nabhi with a 
sugarcane and Usabha stretched his hand to take it, and thus was formed 
the dynasty of Ikkhagu. 


1 See Jambu. Su * 18-10. 

* They are Usabha Ajiya, Sambha\a Abhinanclana, Suniai, Paumappabha, Supaaa, 
Candappaha, Suviln, Pupphadanta, Slyala, Sejjamsa, Vasupujja, \ imala, Ananta, 
Dhamma, Santi, Kunthu, Ara, Malli, Mumsuvvaya, Nami, Ant-thanenu, Pasa and 
Vaddhamana, Sama, Su 24 , Kalp. chs. 6 and 7 | Ava. JVir.-369ff, also cf, Sphybling* 
op. at., p. 21. 
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In course of time, Usabha married his own sisters, Sumangala and 
Sunanda. The former bore a twin, named Bharata and Bambhl and the 
latter another pan named Bahubali and Sundarl When Usabha ascend¬ 
ed the throne ofVmita, he is said to have formed four coiporations (ganas ). 
viz , Uggas, Bhogas, Rainnas and Khattijas 

It is mentioned that during that period people ate uncooked roots 
and Usabha taught them cooking in earthen vessels At this time arose 
the potters, blacksmiths, weavers, carpenters, and baihers. Further, 
Usabha is said to have taughl alphabets toBi,'ihmi, arithmetic 10 Sundari, 
rupakamma (sculpture) to Bharata and tiitakammn |painting) to Bahubali. 
Thus came into existence the seventv two aits lor men, sixtv foui loi wo¬ 
men and one hundicd geneial arts (sippa'j It was duiing this penod 
that the' Ndgayajha, the Indiamaha, the institution of marnage, and the 
building of the thiibhas (mounds) as memorials to the dead were pro¬ 
mulgated 

Usabha is said to have reigned for countless number of vears. and 
then retired in favour of Bharata,who was declaied as lhe first universal 
monarch of Vinita Aftci taking to the ascetic life, Usabha is said to have 
travelled through a number ofplaces He is said 10 have passed through 
the countries of Bahali, Adamba and Ilia and i cached Hatlhina- 
pura where he was offered sugaicane bv Sejjamsa, the giandson of Bahu¬ 
bali Usabha is said tb have attained omniscience in Punmatala in 
the garden of Sagadamuha and attained sab ation on the mountain 
Atthfivaya 3 

Malli is said to have been the nineteenth Tirlhankara of the Jams. 
It should be noticed that accoidmg to the Svetambaras, she was a female 
and accoidmg to the Digambaias dmale It is stated that the kings 
Pacbbuddhi of Kosala, Gandacch3ya of Anga, Sankha of Kasi, Ruppi 
of Kunala, Adlnasattu of Kuru and Jnasattu of Paficala waged war 
against Kumbhaga, the father of Malli.* 

Nami, who was known as the loyal sage ( tuyaitu), was the twentieth 
Tirlhankara He was the son of Mayanareha by Jugabahu, who was 
stabbed to death b) his brother At that time Mayanareha was pregnant. 
She fled avvav out of fear and delivered her child in the forest Here 
the child was picked up by king Paumaraha of Mihila, who handed it 
over to his queen In course of time, the king renounced the world and 
Nami was anointed on the throne After sometime Nami also joined the 
ascetic order 5 Nami is described as a contemporary of Karakandu, 
Dumuha and Naggai, who are referred to as four Pralyeakabuddhas. All 
of them are said to have renounced the world and reached Khiipaitthiya.® 

3 Jambu Su 2 30-33 Katya Su 7 205-228, Aia Kir lWff Aia, cu. pp 135-182 Vasa 
pp 157-LbV, lfc.">, aUo T S P. pp 100 ff, 

^ \a}S 8 

- 5 Uttard . Su 9 

- 8 Ibid 18. 46 'Sami is identified with Janaka, the Brahmamc philosopher king of the 

Mahabhurata ,^who is known as Mphajanaka II in the Jatakas, According to the Rdmdyana 
and die Puranas, Nami vias the founder of the royal family pf Milhila ppt 48ff» 

f*.H AJf p, 45, also Caraha 26, p, 665 
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Nemi or Aritthanemi was the twenty second Tiilhankara He was 
the son of king Samuddavijaya of Soriyapura by his queen Siva Kanha 
Vasudeva is mentioned as Antthaneim’s cousin (see Kapha). It is said 
that Aritthanemi was to be married to Rayamai, the daughter of Uggase- 
na When he set out in his chariot for marriage, he heard the pathetic 
groans of the cattle which were kept together to be slaughtered lor the 
dishes of the guests Aritthanemi felt very unhappy at this and immedi¬ 
ately renounced the world He proceeded to the garden, Sahasambavapa, 
on the mountain Revaya and. having practised asceticism, attained 
salvation Rayamai also is said to have followed the foot-steps of her 
lord and attained salvation 1 

Then we come to Parsva, the twenty third Thtkankara He was born 
in Benares and attained salvation at Sammeya 8 

Mahavlra, also known as Vaddhamana or Nayaputta, 8 was the 
last Tlrthankara of the Jains. He was the son of Siddhattha by his queen 
Tisala and was born on the thirteenth day of the bright half of the moon 
in the month of cat ha, in Khattiyakundaggama Siddhattha, the father 
of Mahavlra, also known as Sejjamsa or Jasamsa, belonged to the Kasava 
gotta Mahavlra’s mother, Trisala, belonged to the Vasittha gotta and 
was also known as Videhadinna or Piikarinl Supasa is described as 
Mahavlra’s patteinal brother, Nandivaddhana his elder biother, 
Sudamsana his sister, Jasoya of the Kodinna^otta his wife, and Piyadam- 
sana, his daughter It is mentioned thatAnojjii was given to jamali, 
who gave birth to Sesav ai, also known as Jasavai 10 

Mahavlra renounced the world when he was thirty years old It is 
said that for a little more than a year Mahavlra went about with a robe 
and afterwaids wandered naked. Leading a life of seveie asceticism for 
over twelve years, he is said to have attained omniscience on the bank 
of the Ujjuvaliya outside the city of Jambhiyagama. Mahavlra spent 
his last rainy season in Pava in the office of the survey-ministers {lajjuga- 
sabhd ) of the king Hatthivala and died on the fifteenth day of dark half 
of kdrhka at the age of seventy two. The night Mahavlra died, the 
eighteen confederate kings of K.asl and Kosala are said to have observed 
posaha and made an illumination At the time of his death Mahavlra 
is said to have preached fifty five discourses on the result of good deeds, 
the same number on the result of bad deeds and thirty six discourses 
on unasked questions 11 


' Vltara 22 
* See Section I, ch I. 

B For other names see Schubnng, op cit. s p 26 f 

10 Kalpa. Su 5 Accoiding to the Digambaras, however Mahavlra was never conceived 
by Devananda , he remained a bachelor and when he renounced the world his parents 
were living. ^Scc Jmasena’s Harncmsa Pirara ch II) However cf that the same 
work (36 8) mentions the vitahamangala of Vira with Yaeoda 

11 See Kalpa . jfl., clis , 1-5, su 1-148 , also Stevenson, Heart of Jainism, pp. 24-44. For the 
life of Mahavlra see Jagdish Chandra’s Vardhamana Mahaura 9 Allahabad 1945. 
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The remaining Txrthankaras were born in Ayodhya, Hastinapura, 
Mithila, Camp a and other places, and a majority of them attained 
salvation at Sammeya, 1 * 

THE TWELVE CAKRAVARTINS 

Then we come to the Cakrc."artms or universal monaichs, the earliest 
reference to whom is made in the Samavcyduga 13 Bharata was the first 
universal monarch and he was the son ol Usabha by Summangala 
Bharata is said to have started on his conquests w ith his ‘cab a jewel and 
conquered the holy places such as Magadha in the east of Jambudvipa, 
Varadama in the south, and P.ibhasa in the w cst, and the goddess Sindhu, 
the Veyaddha and Timisaguhii Then he crossed the gicat river Sindhu 
by the ‘ cammed jewel and conquered the countries of Simhala, Babbara, 
Auga, Cilaya, Javanadiva Aiabaka. Romaka Alasanda, the mlecchas 
known as Pikkhura, Kalamuha and Jonaka, the mlecchas lesiding on the 
southern direction of the Veyaddha, and the region from south-west 
direction up to the Sindhusiigara, and finally the most beautiful land of 
Kaccha Then Bharata is said to ha\c marched tin ough the Timisaguha 
and ordered his general to open its southern gate Then Bharata is 
stated to have crossed the rivers namcd Ummaggajala and Nimaggajala, 
and defeated the Cilayas known as Avada, who were dwelling in the 
northern half of Bharalia and were rich, arrogant, powerful, fiery, like 
demons on earth Then he conquered Culla Himavanta and proceeded 
to Usabhakiida mountain where with his 'LdganV jewel Bharata wrote 
down his name stating that he was the first umveisal monarch. Then 
he proceeded to the north of the Veyaddha mountain where Nami and 
Vinami, the Vidhyadhara kings, offered him the ‘woman’ jewel, viz , 
Subhadda Then Bharata conquered the river Ganga and proceeded 
to the cave of Khandappavaya situated on the western bank of the river 
Ganga, and ordered his general to open the northern gate of ihe cave 
Here Bharata found out the nine tieasures 

Thus attended by the low tccnjcwelsBbaiaia icturnccl to\ inltd where 
his coronation ceremony was pciioimcd with i-icat pomp ancl splendour. 
After Bharata had seated lumsclf on the thionc, he asked Ins mnet) 
eight brothers either to save lnm or quit the country, whereupon they 
renounced the world and joined the ascetic order under Usabha Then 
Bharata sent an envoy to Takkhasila where his brother Bahubali was 
ruling and asked him to obey his commands At this a battle took 
place between Bharata andBiihubali when the latter abdicated his king¬ 
dom and joined the ascetic order. In couisc of time, Bharata too 


IS For references see Aia An 382 (T, Vtier a Su 9, Ullcra Ti 18, jp 244 fl , Xiji 8 
Kalpa Su 0 170-184 , Vasu pp 300 301, 340 ff. 346 fF 
IS They are Bharaha, Sagata Maghasa, Sanakkimaia, Sant], Kunthu Ara, Subhcma 
Mahapauma, Hariscna Jaya and Bambhadalta, SO 12 , also Aia Mr 374f, Tha, 10-718 
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renounced the world and attained salvation at Atthavaya. It is said 
that it was from Bharata that India is said to have derived its name Bha- 
rahavassa (Bharatavarsa) , u 

Like Bhaiata, Sagaia also is said to have set out on»his conquests 
and being attended by the fourteen jewels, became the lord of six divisions 
of Bharaha He was mairicd and his queens are said to have given 
birth to a large number of sons Once with the permission of Sagara, 
Janhukumara, the eldest son with Ins younger brothers, set om on the 
journey of the earth, and in course of time, reached the mountain Attthava- 
ya. Here they saw the shrine ei ccted by lord Bharata and decided to dig 
up a moat around the mountain for the protection of the shrine. They 
look the ‘staff’jewel and began to d’g up the earth At this time the 
homes of the Nagas were split open and the Nagas being terrified, approac¬ 
hed their king Jalanappaha, who was enraged ami hurried away to Sagara’s 
sons But Janhu pacified him saving that thev had no intention of giving 
them trouble and thev wcie digging up a moat for the piotection of the 
shrine. The moat was uaclv, but it would not look propel without 
water. Sojanhukum.ira took the'staff jov el again and spin ing theGanges, 
brought her water into the moat h he u atri 1 cached ihe homes of the 
Nagas and Jalanappaha was sci/ed with wiatli again and he dispatched 
poison-eved, big-hooded scipcnts to the sons of Sagaia, who burnt them 
to ashes immediately 

It is stated fuither that some time aftci, the people residing near 
Atthavaya approached Sagara and rcpoited that the Gauga had begun 
to flood the suiiouiid.ng vdlagcs. Sagaia summoned his grandson, 
Bhagiraha, and askc d him lo pi ucu^d 10 r\i thav av a and to draw the vv ater 
of the Ganges to the eastern ocean It w as done and Bhagiraha returned 
and made a report to his grand-Kiiier, who icnounced the world and 
joined the ascetic order 15 

Sanakkumara was the fourth C'lkiavail' He was the son of king 
Asasena by his queen SahadevT He belonged to the Kuru family and 
ruled over Hatthmapum Sanakkumaia attained salvation at the 
ihountain Sammej a lb 

Subhoma was the eighth Cakiava/ll and the son of Kattaviriya, who 
is mentioned as the son of king Anantavim a of Hatthinapura Renuka’s 
I Jamadaggi’s consort) sister was the queen of Anantaviriya Once 
Jamadaggi gave Rcnuka bambhanacaru and, her sister khatlryacaru 
to eat, but the former exchanged it with the latter In course of 
time, Renuka gave birth to Rama and her sister to Kattaviriya. Later 
on, Rama is said to have killed Anantaviriya and Kattaviriya was annoin- 


11 Jambu su ,3 41-71 . Ata cu pp 182-22S, Vtlaru Ti 1 8, pp 232 a f, Vasu. pp. 186 ff ; 

also Schubnnsj, op cil , p 19 1 Also see Mahabhdrbta I 101. 
is Uttara Ti. 18, pp 233a ff Vasu, pp 300. 304 f, also cf Mchalha III. 106 ff; 

Rdmayanal. 38 ff, Culauamsa lxxxvii 34. 

U' Sanatkumara is also mentioned in the Makiibharata (III. 188 24; I. 69.24); also see 
Digha. II, pp 210 ff 
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ted on the throne. He died at the hands of Rama and after his death 
his consort Tarn, delivered Subhoma. Then to take revenge on Rama, 
who was a Brahmana, Subhoma slew him and was satisfied after slaying 
Brahmanas off the earth twenty one times. 17 

Bambhadutta, the last CakiaiartJ , was the son of Bambha by Culani, 
who had alliances with the kings such as Diha of Kosala, KadavaofKasi, 
Karierudatta of Gayapura and Pupphacula of Camp.i, After Bambha’s 
death, king Diha is said to have managed the affairs of the kingdom of 
Kampillapura Later on, a battle ensued between Bambhadatta and 
king Diha in which the former was killed by the lattci 18 

The remaining Cakravaitins were born in Hatthmapura, Kampilla¬ 
pura, Rajagaha, and Savatthi, and as usual renounced their kingdom 
and with the exception of a few, attained salvation at Sammeya 10 

Then there were nine Baladevas , 20 nine Vdsudevas n and Pratwd- 
stidevas ,** the earliest reference to whom is made in Aiayaka Bhdya. u 
It is mentioned that the Baladevas and the Vasudeias were always born as 
brothers and the latter were the rivals of the PraUvatudctas 84 For 
example, Rama and Laksamana the two brotheis, were boin as Baladeva 
and Vdsudeva respectn ely ; the latter slew Ravana, the Prativasudeva. 
Similarly, Rama Baladeva and Krsna were born as the last Baladeva and 
Vdsudeva respectively ; the latter slew Jarasandha, the last Prativasudeva ** 


n Ava cu , p. 520 ; Vatu., pp. 235-10. See also MohaLhd IIM17 f; XII. 48 ; Ramdyana, 
I 74-77 

18 Uttar a Ti , 13, p. 187 a ff For Brahamadatta see also frh* Mahdumagga Jot aka f the 
Suajmaoa'avadattd and the Ramayana (1.33.18 ff) 

10 Sec UUard Ti , 13, pp 187 ff, 236a-249 , Vasa ., pp 128-131, 233-240, 340-343, 346-348. 
Ihev are Ayala, Vijaya, Bhadda, Suppabha, Sudamsana, Ananda, Nandana, Pauma and 
Rama 

11 They are Tivittha, Divitthu, Sayambhu, Punsuttama, Punsasiha, Purisapundarlya, 
Datta, Narayana and Kanha. 

>5 They arc Asaggiva, Taraga, Meraga, Mahukedhava, Nisumbha, Bah, Paharaya. 

Ravana and Jarasandha * 1 ' '> 

>8 41 ff. 

«* See Vatu. pp. 240-245 , 310-315, 319 , Uttard Ti. 18, 265a. 
ls For Kr?na legends, see Vasudevahmfi : Uttard. Su. 22. 
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KINGS AND RULERS 

The following is the alphabetical list of some important kings and 
rulers, together with their descriptions as given in the Jain Canons. 

Andhagavahni 

It is mentioned that king Andhagavahni 1 was the lord of Soriya- 
pura*; he also reigned in Baravai (see under Baraval). 

The following is the geneological tree of the Yadava clan according 
to the Jain tradition 3 •— 


1 . 

2 . 

3 . 

4 . 

5 . 

0 . 

7 . 

8 . 

9 . 

10 . 

11 . 

12 . 


Jadu 



Sori (Founder of Soriyapura) Vira or Suvira 

J_L (Founder of Sovli a) 


Andhagavahni 

1 4 


Bhogavahni 


Samuddavijaya 


Uggasena 


Akkhoha 


* 

r 

1 


Thimia 


1 . 

Aritthanemi 

Bandhu 

-►Pajunna 

Sagara 


0 

Rahanemi 

Subandhu 

Samba 

Himava 




Kamsa 

Bhanu 

Ayala 

— 

f. 

V«isude\ a 

Ravamati, etc. 

Subhanu, 

Dharana 


2 . 

Baladcva 


etc. 

Piirana 


3 

Jariikumara 


Abhicanda 


I 

Akura 

1 Sumuhakumara 

Vasudeva->- 



Saranga 

l Dummuha 

KuntI 


0 

Suhadaraga 

i. Kuvadaraya 

MaddI 


7 

Anahitthi 

1 . Nisadha 



9 . 

Siddhattha 

5 . Kuijavaraa. 


— 

9 . 

Gayasukumala.etc. 6. Dhantjha, etc. 


> For other traditions regarding Andhaka-Vrmi see Vedic Index. II, pp. 280f and 
P. H A.I, p. 118 , also Glia la Jataka (No. tot). 

» Kalfia 7i.6.p.l71 

* Vasti pp 77, 78 ff, 110 1, Vil f; Uttarii 'll , 22 1 ff 2 pp 37. 30. 45a ; Anla. 3, pp. 8, 
22; Kalpa. li 6, pp. 172-178 , Mira)a 0 

4 It should be noted that Hanbhadia identifies Andhagavahni with Samuddavijaya, the 
father of Airtthanerai and Rahanemi {Das. 208. Ji.), although in Uttara. (22*4) Arittbn* 
netni is described as the son of Samuddaujaya, 
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Asoga 

Candagutta is mentioned as the first king of the Mauryan dynasty. 
His son was Bindusara and his grand-son was Asoga They all ruled over 
Padahputta The Mauryan dynasty is compared with a barley grain 
which is thick in the middle and thin at both ends It is stated that Chand- 
ragupta was less powerful m army and equipment. Bindusara was more 
powerful than his predecessor and Asoga still more, whereas Samprati 
is described as the greatest of all. After Samprati the Mauryan dynasty 
began to decline 1 

Balamitta 

It is said that Balamitta and Bhanumilta were two brotheis, the 
former was ruling over Ujjeni It is said that Baiabhanu, the sister’s son of 
Balamitta, was ordained by Kalaka acarya as a result of which Kalaka 
had to quit the town According to another tradition, Balamitta and 
Bhanumitta were the sons of Kalaka’s sister 8 

Bhambhasara, Bhimbhasdra or Semya 

King Bhambhasara or better known as Semya finds an important 
place in the Jain Canons It is said that during the reign of king 
Pasenai, the city of Kusaggapura was a frequent prey to fires Once 
through the carelessness of the cook, the king’s palace caught fire when 
all the princes left the house in a confusion At this time punce Seniya 
took a drum ( bhambhd ) and came out and since then he came to be 
known as Bhambhasara 7 

Seniya was a contemporary of Mahavira and is said to have asked 
a number of questions to the Teacher which arc recorded in the sacred 
books of the Jams Seniya is referred to as “lion of kings” ( rdjaslha ) 
in the Uttarad'yayana Sutra, s and is said to have belonged to the Vahiya 
clan. B ‘ 


HIS QUEENS 

The Antagadadasao 10 gives the following names of twenty three 
queens 11 of Seniya Nanda, Nandamai, Nanduttara, Nandasemya, 
Maruya, Sumaiuya, Mahamaruya, Marudeva, Bhadda, Subhadda. 


s Brh Bhd I 3278 f For other traditions regarding Asoka see P H A I, pp 4, 249 also, 
-- Law, some-ancient Indian kings, Buddhistic studies, pp 206 ff 
0 Ntst cu , 10. p G30 IF For the identity of Balamitra and Vikramadilya, see Vira Nirvana 
aur Jain Kal Ganana, NP , p 14] 

l /Ira cu , II, p 1S8. cf Paramatthadipam, the com on the Udana, p 104 where it is said 
Seniya possessed a great army or he belonged to the Seniya gotta and so he was known 
as Seniya. He was called Bimbisara because he was of golden (bimbi) colour, 
s JO 58 

0 Aoa. cu. II, p, 166. 
jo 7, p. 43 f. 

i* According to Buddhist literature, Seniya bad five hundred queens [Mahdvcgga, VIII • 1 ■ 15) 
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Sujata, Sumana, Bhuyadinna , Kali, Sukali, Mahakali, Kanha, Sukanha, 
Mahakanha, Virakanhi,Rdmakanha, Piusenakanha and Mahasenakanha 
It is said that Semya had all the virtues of a prince, but his father 
would not give him the kingdom, so Semya was frightened and fled 
away to the city of Bennayada, where he married Nanda, the dauglltei 
of a merchant In course of time, Nanda or Sunanda became megnant, 
and Seniya left for Rayagiha Later on, Sunanda’s father took ncr to 
Semya where she gave birth to Abhaya, who, later on, was appointed as 
a Prime Minister to Sem^a 11 Dharini was anothei queen of Seniya, 
who gave birth to Mcghakumara Prince Abhayahumara was present 
at the time of Meghakumara’s birth 13 Cellana was the third queen 
of Seniya It is mentioned that Cellana was the youngest of the seven 
daughters of king Cedaga of Vcsali, v\ho was kidnapped by Seniya 
secretly Abhayakumaia was piesent at the time of this secret 
escapade 14 Apegatagandhii is mentioned as still another queen 
of Seniya 18 


HIS SOXs 

According to the Avasyaka curm , Senya had a number of sons, 10 
The Anuttarovavdiya sutta 1 ' 1 records the following ten names of his sons . 
Jali, Mayah, Uvayah, Punsascna, Variscna, Dibadanta, Lattliadanta, 
Vehalla, Vehayasa and Abhayakumara Out of these the best seven 
were born of Dharini, Vehalla and Vehayasa. also known as Halla and 
Vihalla, of Cellana, and Abhayakumara oi Nanda 18 The same work 
records the following thirteen names of Semya’s sons Dihascna, Maha- 
sena, Lattliadanta, G udhadanta, Suddhadanla, Halla, Duma, Duma- 
sena, Mahadumasena. Sihascua, Mahasfhasena and Punnascna All 
of them are said to have mined the ascetic order and attained salvation 10 
Kala, Sukala, Mahakala, Kanha, Sukanha, Maha'canha, Virakanha, 
Ramakanha, Senakanha and Mahasenakanha 10 arc mentioned as other 
sons of Seniya by the queens Kali, Sukall, Mahakiili, etc mentioned 


IS Ava cu , p 516, A, a Ti , Han p 417a Nanda oi Sunanda ( f die Jains may be identi¬ 
fied with Arnbapah of the Buddlusis Abhavaktmaia we, 1 cr diet, lunate son by king 
Bimbtsara (Vinayaiastu of the MulasarvaMr ada Gilgit Manuscript, \ol III,pt 2, pp 
20 f) According to another tradition, Abhava was, the son oi Padumavali, a courtesan of 
Ujjenl, the com on the Tlierigalhd, pp 39-41 
l ® JVajia 1 

1* Ava cu II p 165 f Cellana, also known as Vaidchl, and her elder sister Sojettha of the 
Jams are identical with Gela and Upacela of the Buddhist traomon Eofh were the 
daughters of Simha, the commander-in-rhiefof the I,ecrha\is and the nieces of Gona, the 
chief minister of Bimbnsara Tor the full story, see Vimuuslu oi ihe MfdasrrvasttvSda, 
pp (2 f In Pali lneratjre Kosaladevi (Jatat/i, III p n 2 fj and NhemS {fAti-rt.th.i- 
puram, the com on the Ang“ tara I, p 3412) are mentioned as other queers f Senya r lhe 
former is s ,id to have been the mother of Kumka, otherwise knoven a« Ajutasalru 
15 Msi cu , Pi , p 16 
is II, p 167 
H 1. 

18 Ibid, 

18 Ch. II. 

10 Ntrya. 1, 
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above. It is mentioned that these ten princes fought in a battle with 
Kunika against Cedaga. 11 Nandisena and Kuniya are said to have 
been other sons of Seniya We are not told much about the 
former except that he controlled Secanaka, the pet elephant of his 
father.” Later on, he joined the ascetic order. 53 Kuniya, Halla 
and Vihalla were born of Cellanii, Kuniya being the eldest There 
was a great war between Kumya and his younger brothers. 1 Halla 
and Vihalla entered the ascetic order under Mahavira 25 

AboutAbhaya, it is said that once he asked Mahavira, “who will 
be the last royal sage.” The latter declared “The last royal saint is 
king Uddayana and after him the crowned kings will not take a \ow.” 
Thereupon, prince Abhaya, fearing that his taking a \ow would be 
impeded, refused to accept the throne. Once king Semya went with 
queen Cellanii to worship Mahavira When they were coming back, 
queen Cellanii saw a great hermit standing m a meditation and enduring 
the torture of cold The queen felt very sorry for the hermit. She 
went and slept at night m her bed In course of the night, her hand 
slipped out of her blanket and became cold She was immediately 
reminded of the hermit and wondered how would he get through the night. 
The king heard her speech and became doubtful about her chastity 
Next morning Seniya ordered Abhaya to burn down the harem, and 
himself went to Mahavira to ask whether queen Cellana was the 
wife of one or many. Mahavira replied that she was devoted to 
only one husband and he explained what had happened The king 
returned to the palace full of remorse In the meantime, prince Abhaya 
set on fire an empty elephant stable and went to worship the J’na. Later 
on, Abhaya renounced the world and joined the order, and Seniya 
made up his mind to give the kingdom to Kiiniya 26 

It seems Seniya also had daughters We are told in the Avasajaka 
Gurni ai that he married one of his daughters to the son of Kayapunna of 
Rayagiha, who is said to have saved his pet elephant Secanaka from the 
jaws of a crocodile The same work also mentions a sister of king 
Seniya. Sena by name She was given to a Vijjd'yha m marriage, but she 
was killed by the Vjjdhcu is. Sena, had given birth to a daughter who 
was sent to Seniya after the death of her mother and was given to Abhava - 
kumara in marriage.* 8 


Pauma, MahSpauma, Bhadda, Subhadda, Mahabhadda, Paumasena, Paumagumma, 
Nahnigumma, Ananda and Nandapa are mentioned as the ten sons of Kala,Sukala, etc. 
[ibid 2) 

« A n cu II, p 171. 

« 7M, p 559. 

** See under 'Kuniya’. 

,s Ava cu , II, p. 174. 

» Ibid. p. 114 r. 

P 468. 

* 8 II, p. 160. According to the Buddhist tradition, Seniya Bimbisara ruled for fifty two 
years ( Mahavainsa II. 28 f) For a full account, see Law’s some ancient Indian kings. 
Buddhistic Studies, pp, 186 ff 
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Bhesaga ( Bhismaka) 

Jt is said that Bhesaga ruled at Kundini His son Rukmin (or 
Ruppi) along with the king Candacchaya of Anga, Padibuddhi of 
Sageya, Saukha of Kris!, Adinasattu of Kuru andjiyasattu ofPaScala,** 
was invited to Kampillapura to attend the marriage of Dovai Rukmmi 
was the sister of Rukmin who was given to Sisupala in marriage, but 
Kanha Vasudeva kidnapped her (see Kodinna) 

Bhoga ( Bhogaraja j 

Bhogas are enumerated with Ugra, Rajanya, Ksatriya, Jnata, 
Kaurava and Iksvaku The Bhogas held the position of a guru .* 0 
According to the Dasaveyaliya curni, Bhoga was a particulai class of the 
Khatciyas, and Ugrascna is sa.d to have been born in this class 3> In 
the Dasaveyaliya su.Ua ' 2 , Rajimati calls hciself the daughter of Bhoga¬ 
raja and Hanbhadra Suri in his commentary identifies Bhogaraja with 
Ugrasena 

Candagutta 

According to the Jain tradition, Candagutta was the son of a daughter 
of the chief of a village of pc acock-tameis [moroposcga), which belonged 
to the Nandas u It is said that when Canakaya was insulted by the 
last Nanda in Padaliputla lie went to this village and took change of 
Candagutta Candagutta grew and m course of time, Canakya, 
together with the boy,laid siege to the city of Padahputta but was van¬ 
quished by the <umy of Nanda Nanda’s horsemen pursued Canakya 
and Candagutta, who were forced to run away Later on Canakya went 
to Himavantakilda and entered into an alliance with the king Pavvaya, 34 
promising him half ol Nanda’s countiy if he would aid him to subdue 
Nanda They waged war against Nanda in which he lost and conse¬ 
quently was allowed to lca\c Ins kingdom, canying with lnm all that 
he could place 111 one car Accordingly he put Ins two wncs and a 
daughter in his carriage and loading it wi.li some treasure he drove off 
While Nanda was going, his daughter saw Candagutta and fell in love 
with him, whereupon Nanda allowed her to go and marrv Candagutta. 
But when she was getting into Candagutla’s chariot, nine spokes of the 
wheel broke. Candagutta would have turned her out, but Canakya 


39 

ao 

31 

n 

ta 


3 + 


■Naya 8 

B(h Bha Vr, I 3265 
P 88 

2 8 . . 

The Buddhist tradition also testifies the connection between Moriya (Maurya) 
and mm a (peacock) It is said that the city which the Mauryas founded had buildings 
of blue stone like the neck of the peacocks . Mahaiam^a Tila, p 180 Aehan informs us 
that the tame peacocks wcic kept in the parks of the Maurya palace at Pataliputra 
{P H A /, p 216) 

Compare the Buddhist account in the Mahaaamsn Tiki, pp. 181 ff, according to which 
Pabbata teas an heir of Dhanananda, the last Nanda 
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prevented him saying that the new dynasty would flourish for nine 
generations. Later on, the kingdom of Nanda was divided between 
Candagutta and Pawaya. when the latter, along with his slide also took 
the'poisonous’girl (visakantui). Pawn) a enjoyed With hci and in course 
of time died, and thus Candagutta got possession ol both kingdoms. 

But Canakya was not satisfied with this He w anted to exterminate 
the entire family of Nanda. One day he saw a weaver, named Nala- 
dama, who was burning out the holes of ants (makkeda). Being que. 10-icd, 
the weaver answered that his son had a bite fiom an ant and so he would 
destroy their whole species Canakya was pleased to find out such 
a person of resolute mind and he employed him to destroy the family 
of Nanda. Thus Canakya was successful in ovcrthiovmg the Nanda 
dynasty and anointing Candragupta on the throne of Padaliputta. 85 
We are told in the commentaiy on tne Bthatkalpa BLtlsya that when 
Candragupta ascended the liuonc some Iv-ahi>as did rot obey his 
commands, because he was the .m of. pci cock- U. me r V an Canakya 
knew this, he started incognito as a Kiirpdtika and by burning out the 
whole village to ashes, punished the offenders 30 

A Jain tradition related in the Rdjavalikathe observes that Candra¬ 
gupta was a Jam and that, when a great famine occurred, he abdicated 
m favour of his son, Simhasena, and lcpancd to Mysore where he died 
Two inscriptions on the noith bank of the Kiiven near Senngapatam of 
about goo A D , describe the summit of the Kalbappu Hill, 1 c Candra- 
gin as marked by the foot-prints of Ehadraba.hu and Candragupta 
Mumpati (Rice, Mysore and Cuoigfrom the inscriptions , pp 3-4) 37 Kow'ever, 
it should be noted that the earliest literal y form of this tradition is 
found in the Brhatkathako'a (131) by Hansen., dating from about A D 
931, according to which Bhadrabahu had the king Candragupta as ms 
disciple 

Cedaga 

Cedaga 38 belonged to the Haihaya clan and was a ruler of Vesali. 
He was the most eminent among the Licchavi princes and an influential 
leader of eighteen confederate kings ( ganamjd ) of Kasi and Kosala, 
who were his vassals. Cefiaga’s sister, Tisaia, was the mother of Maha- 
vira and his seven daughters are said to have been given in marriage to 
various kings and rulers His daughter Pabhavati was given to 
Uddayana of Viibhaya, Paumavatl toDadhivahana of Campa, Migavati to 

35 Uliara Ti pp 57 ff; /La, cu , 563 f AiiO lF thf UadiUon recorded in the Kathasansa- 

qara, Vol I, Bk, II, ch V. 

■> 0 1 24S9 , Pinda Bhd 44 ff p 143 Tor other tradition regarding Chandragupta, sec 

P.HA /., pp. 216, 295, 242n. 
si P.H A.I., p. 241 f. 

83 According to the Bjhatkathakola (65* 166), Keka was Cedaga’s father and YaiomaU 

his mother. 
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Savanlya of KosambI, Siva to Pajjoya of Ujjem, and Jettha to Nandivad- 
dhana of Kundaggama ; Sujjettha renounced the world and the 
youngest Cellana married Seniya of Rayagiha 99 

It is mentioned that after Abhaya renounced the world, king 
Seniya gave a pair of divine garments ( devadusajugala ) to Nanda, and his 
famous elephant, Seyanaga, and a huge necklace of eighteen strings 
to his twin sons, Halla and Vihalla It is said that the value of the 
elephant and the necklace was as much as the whole kingdom of the king. 
It is stated that Kumya, the eldest son of Seniya, after usurping his 
father’s throne, at the instigation of his wife, Paumavai, demanded from 
his younger brothers the return of both gifts On this Halla and Vihalla 
demanded half of the kingdom, which was refused to them Thereupon 
Halla and Vihalla fled away to their grand-father, Cctaka, in Vesali. 
Kumka sent an embassy to Cctaka asking him to hand over his younger 
brothers with the gifts, but the latter refused to do so, saying that lfKumka 
was prepared to give half of his kingdom, then only some settlement 
could be made Thus having failed peacefully to obtain the extradition 
of the fugitives, Kumka waged war against his giand-fathcr, Cetaka. 

Kumka made pieparations to attack Vcsah with a huge army 
together with the ten pnnees viz , Kala, Sukila, etc., and passing 
through Videha, reached Vcsfvli On the other side Cedaga called 
together the nine Licchavis and nine Mallakis. i c the eighteen confe¬ 
derate kings of KasI and Kosala, and asked them whether they would 
satisfy Kumka’s demand or go to war with him, when the latter course 
was adopted 

King Cedaga was a skilful archer and he never missed his aim. 
But since he was a scivaga he had taken a s ow not to shoot more than an 
arrow a day When Cedaga killed ten princes, viz , Kala, Sukala, etc. 
within ten days, Kumka’s mind was distracted wuth fear Later on, 
he is said to ha\c made use of two wonderful engines ofwai, mentioned 
before 

The eighteen confederate kings ictuincd to their cities and Cedaga 
to Vesali Kumka laid siege to Vcs.rli and ivaited foi the city to fall. 
Thus much time passed, but still Kumka could not succeed Halla 
and Vihalla joined the older under Mahavlia Later on, Kumka is 
said to have hi ought the couitesan, Magahiy.i, and the ascetic Kulavalaya 
together, which brought about the fall of the city of Vcs.lli No sooner 
this was done, than Kuniya entered into the city and destroyed it. 
King Cedaga is said to have suspended an iron image (lohapadima) in 
his neck and plunged into a well The citizens of Vesali are said to 
have been carried away to Nepala ( Nemdlavattmam) by Mahissara. 40 


30 According to the Brbatiathakosa (97 30), Cetaka’s queen was Subhadra, who gave birth 
to se\ en daughters 

« JfiryS I; Ava Cu II, pp 164-174, Bhag. 7 9 , Ija Bha 10 535 f For the Buddhist 
tradition regarding the war between king AjStasattu and the Licchavij, see Digha., MahS- 
panmbbanasutta, and its Con. 
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Dadhivdhana 

It is mentioned that king Dadhivahana ruled at Campii with 1 m 
queen Paumavai. It is said that when the queen was pregnant, she 
went to sportm a forest on an elephant along with the king But the 
elephant ran away into the forest, when the king caught hold of the 
branch of a banyan tree and the queen was carried awa) to a far off 
place, whence she reached Dantapura and entered the ascetic order. 
In course of time, the queen Paumavai delivered Karakandu, who 
ascended the thione of Kancanaura and later on waged war against 
his father, Dadhivahana. At this time the nun Paumavati is said 
to have appeared on the scene and prevented bloodshed Later on, 
Dadhivahana transferred his kingdom to his son and entered the ascetic 
order 41 

Another refeience to Dadhivahana is made 111 the .haskaya Nuyukti 
When king Sayaniya of Kosambi imaded Campa, a great confusion 
arose and Vasumatl, the daughter of Dadhivahana, and her mother 
Dhariin fell into the hands of a royal officer (uttiya), who wanted to make 
Dharini his wife Later on, both were biought to Kosambi where 
Dharini died and her dauglitci Vasumatl was sold to a mer¬ 
chant, Dhanavaha After some time the merchant s wife, Mula, became 
jealous of her and having cut her hair, put her into custody Vasumatj 
or better known as Candana, is said to have offered food to Mahavira 
and joined his rank as a nun. 4 ’ 

Damadanta 

It is said that Damadanta ruled at Hatthisisa Damadanta and 
the Pandas as of Hatthmaura were not on good terms with each other. 
Once when the former went to visit the kmgjarasandha of Rayagiha, 
the Pandavas aie said to haveplundeied and burnt the city of Hatthisisa. 
Later on, Damadanta besieged Hatthinfiura and the Pandavas shut 
themselves in their palaces in fear 43 

Damaghosa 

It is mentioned that Sisupala was the son of Damaghosa, who was 
invited to attend the marriage of Dovai in Kampillapura. He was ruling 
in Suttivai with his five hundred brothers. 44 MaddI, the daughter 
of Andhagavahni, was the mother of Sisupala. 46 

Dandagi 

It is stated that Dandagi ruled at Kumbhakai akada. He married 
the daughter of Khandaga of Campa (see under Dandakaranna, 
Section V) 


*1 Ava Cii , II, p 205 ff j Uttard. Ti. 9, p, 132a. 
41 Ava Ntr, 520 f; Ava. Ti , p. 294 f; 

43 Aid efi p 492. 
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Dandaki is indentical with Dantjakya of Kautilya and Daiujaka 
of the Rdmdyana and the Mahabharata. w 

Dasdra 

The ten Dasara kings are mentioned as the sons of AndhagavahflJ; 
Samuddavijaya was the chief amongst all (see Andhagavahpl). It 
is said that first they were reigning in Mathura but from fear of Jara- 
sandha, migrated to Baravai and began to rule there. 41 It is mentioned 
that the description of the Dasara kings was given in the fourth 
chapter of the Bandhadasd, which is now lost. 48 

Dhruvasena 

Dhruvasena ruled at Anandapura. It is said that when his son 
died, after 980 or 993 years of Mahavira’s death the Kalpasutra was 
recited. 4 ® 

Dhundkumdm 

It is said that Dhundhumara ruled at Sumsumarapura. His daugh¬ 
ter Angaravati was an adherent of the Jain faith. It is stated that in 
order to get her. Pajjova laid seige to the city. 80 

Diha 

Diha ruled at Kosala. In Pali literature he is represented as 
Dighati.' 1 (See Bambha). 

Dummuha or Jaya 

It is mentioned that king Dummuha, otherwise known as Jaya, 
who was born in the Hari family, luled at Kampillapura Once a great 
diadem 'mahamauda) was unearthed from the ground, which was put by 
the king on his head By its magic power the king is said to have become 
two-faced ' dumrr. ilia ), and hence he came to be known as Dummuha. 
It is said that Pajjoya had an eye on this diadem and so he demanded it, 
but Dummuha replied that if Pajjoya was prepared to part with his 
elephant, Nalagln, his chariot, Aggibhiru, his spouse, Siva and his letter- 
carrier, Lohajangha, then only he would part with his diadem. On this, 
Pajjoya declared war against Dummuha, in which the former lost and 
was taken prisoner. Pajjoya was brought to Kampillapura where he fell 
in love with the princess, Mayanamafijarl, and married her. 


Vb 

4T 


*3 

50 

51 


P B I, p. 57 ff 

Das. c u ,p 41 , Dasarahas are mentioned as a group of Khattiyas (Samyutta, II, p. 2661). 
According to Buddbaghosa, they were so called because they took one-tenth of the com 
(Com. II, p 167} , also see Mahabharata (11*40 5) 
fha. 10-755 
Kalpa. ft, p. 8a. 

Ava. Cu., II, p. 199 f. 

See Mahdvagga, pp. 342 ff. 
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It is said that once there was a great festival in honour of Indra in 
Kampillapura Dummuha beheld the banner of Indra falling down and 
thenceforth he lenounced the world. 6 * 

Duvaya 

It is mentioned that Duvaya ruled at Kampillapura. He sent in¬ 
vitations to various kings and rulers requesting them to attend the 
sayaihvara of Dovai 63 " 

According to the Mahdbharata, Drupada was the king of Pancalas, 
son of Prsatu and the father of Dhrstadyumna, Sikhanclm, Draupadi, 
etc. 64 

Gaddabhilla 

It is said that Gaddabhilla, the father of Vikramaditya, ruled at 
Ujjeni He abducted the sister of Kalakacarya, who proceeded to Parasa- 
kula (Persia) and returned with ninety six kings (sdha), and declared 
war against Gaddabhilla The kings of Lata, who were also insulted by 
Gaddabhilla, are said to have joined them. In this war, Gaddabhilla 
lost and the kings from Persia were placed on the throne of Ujjeni (See 
under Hindugadesa) 

It is said that after some years, Gaddabhilla’s son, the glorious Vik¬ 
ramaditya, lepelled the invaders and re-established the throne of his 
ancestors According to a Jain tradition, the rule of Gardabhilla lasted 
for thirteen years and that of the Sakas for four years 56 

Jaidkumdia 

Jarakumara is descubed as an eldei brothei of Kanha Vasudeva 
When the five Pandavas renounced the throne of Pandu Mahura they 
anointed Jarakumai a as a king ts Jarakumaia is also said to be a ruler 
of Vanavasi where he ruled with the princes Sasaa and Bliasaa (see 
under Vanavasi, Section V) 

Jarasandha 

It is sa'd that Jarasandha ruled at Rayagiha ; his son Sahadeva was 
invited to attend the marriage of Dovai in Kampillapura (see supra) 

We are told in the Vasudevahindi*’’ that Jarasandha was a very power¬ 
ful king of Rayagiha He was the son of Viyaddaha (Sanskrit Brhadra- 
tha) and many setmanta kings paid him respect. Kahndasena was his chief 


Vttard Ti !), p 133f, cf the cause of his renunciation according to the Buddhists, see 
Kumbhakara Jit aka For other traditions, see also P B I, p 48 , P HA 7 pp 
61.70,114 

4,5 Ndya 8 p 178 

4 * Index to the Mahdbharata, p 269 f. 

ss C J Shah, Jainism m North India, pp 28, 188, 

S8 Vttard Ti, 2, p. 42a 
*1 Pp. 80, 247, 306, 365, 369. 
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queen and his daughter Indasena was given in marriage to Jiyasattu of 
Vasan'apura Anothr- of his daughters, Jlvayasa, was given m marriage 
to Kamsa 48 He attended the snyamvaia of Rolnni where a fight took 
place Later on, the prophecy of Aimutta came to be true and Jai <i,sandha 
was killed at the hands of Vasudeva Kanha 48 * 

Jiyasattu 

Jiyasattu (the conqueior of enemies) seems to have been a common 
designation of kings like the epithet Dcvanampiya of the later age Like 
Bambhadatta of the Buddhists, Jiyasattu is known as a generic name, and" 
is represented as a ruler of a number of cities. It seems that Jiyasattu 
(also Jitan 60 or Hatasattu 61 ) was also known by the name of Kakavanna 
or Kakajangha. 68 He is described as a ruler of a laige number of 
cities — 


u 

Acalapura 64 

(«) 

Aojjha 64 

(lli) 

Alabhiya 65 

(IV) 

Amalakappa 66 

(V) 

Bhaddilapura 67 

(vi) 

Gampa 68 

(vn) 

Chhattaga 68 

(vm) 

Lohggala 70 

(IX) 

Mahura 71 

(XJ 

Kakanai 72 

(Xl) 

Kampillapura 73 

(Xll) 

Khnpaitthiya 74 

(xui) 

Savatthi 74 

(xiv) 

Migako^thaya 7 ' 

(XV) 

Mihila 77 

(xvi) 

Padahputta 


It is mentioned that king Jiyasattu besieged the city of UjjenI and 
as a result of which the king of Ujjen! died and the city was captured by 
the enemy The king of UjjenI had four savoga servants One of 
them applied oil to one foot of Jiyasattu and challenged any one 


58 Kalpa Ti , 6, p 173 

aB Aliocl Sii)a cii.p 340 Tot the Vedic tradition, sex P 11A l, p Oh ilHT, p 282. 

80 Airi cii p 743 

81 Ultara cu 2, p 78, Vasu p 117 

88 Ava Cu ,p 510 , Ab/uJhdnaLoia. accoiding to the turn v p h3), Kikajangha was reigning 
in Tosali 

83 Ultara Cu , p 62 

84 Ultara 77,18, p 233a. 

85 Uva 6. 

88 Jlaya II, p 220. 

81 Anta. 3, p. 7 f 

88 Uva 2, p. 22 , Ndya. 12, p. 135 

88 Ava. Jlir. 450. 

70 Ibid. 490. 

71 Ava Ti , p 504a. 

7i Anta. 3, p 61 Anutt. p. 61. 

73 Uva 6 p, 43. 

74 Am, Mr. 1318, Ava. cu. II, p. 158 J Ptjijfa Mir., 80 p 30, Gacch. Vf. p. 116a. 

76 Raya. su. 146. 

78 Am. cu., p. 619. 

77 Sur. Su. 1. 
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who was equal to him in doing so to the other. Jiyasattu felt a burning 
sensation and it is said that since then he turned black and came to be 


Paficala 80 
S awaobhadda 8 * 
Ujjeni 84 
Vaijarasi 86 
Vasantapura 83 


known as Kakavanga T8 
(xvii) Polasapura 78 

(xviii) 

(xix) 

Poyaijapura 81 

Tiginchi 83 

(xx) 

(xxi) 

(xxii) 

(xxiii) 

Vanavasi 85 

(xxiv) 

(xxv) 

Va^iyagama 87 

(xxvi) 


Kama 

Kamsa was the son of king Uggase^a of Mahura. It is said that at 
the time of Kamsa’s conception, his mother had a chronic longing to eat 
the flesh of her husband The child was taken to be unlucky and as soon 
as he was born, he was kept in a box and was floated in the Jumna ; 
later on, he was picked up by the merchant Sonya, who handed him over 
to king Jarasandha of Ravagiha. Jarasandha gave him his daughter 
Jivayasa in marriage Incouise of time, Kama a grew up and came to 
Mathura He made Uggasena prisoner and began to mlc over the king¬ 
dom of Mathura. 

It is said that once Jivayasa, placing Dc\aki on her shoulders, was 
dancing with pride. At that time she saw the ascetic Atimuktakakuma- 
ra, the younger brother of Kamsa, and invited him to play wuth them. 
At this Atimuktakakumara predicted that the seventh son of Devaki 
would slay Kamsa It is said that Kamsa asked for seven issues from 
Vasudeva, the husband of Devai Kamsa had already killed six sons of 
Devai but when the seventh one was born, Vasudeva quickly exchanged 
him with the daughter ofjasoya, the wife of Nanda In course of time, 
Kanha Vasudeva grew up and he killed Kamsa 88 (see Andhagavahni; 

Ka$ha). 

When Jarasandha heard of the death of his son-in-law, he got very 
angry with the Yadavas. Thereupon Samudravijaya, Krsna, Balabhadra, 
Nemikumara, Ugrasena, etc. and many other Yadavas are said to have 
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Ava Cu p 540 ; also Abhidhanarajcndrakosa, under "Kakajangha ” According to the 
Puranas, Sisunaga was succeeded by his son Kakavarna, and according to the Ceylonese 
chronicles, by his son Kalasoka According to Professor Jacobi, Geiger and Bhandarkar, 
Kalasoka and Kakavarna are identical Bana in his Hariacanta gives a curious legend 
concerningthe death of Kakavarna (Kalasoka). It is stated that Kakavarana Saihinaga 
was taken somewhere in an artificial aerial car and was murdered in the vicinity ofhis city 
with a dagger thrust into his throat (P H A. I, p. 180 f, Pradhan, op ext., p. 223f. 
Una. 7. 

Maya. 8, p 108. 

Brh. Bhd. 0 0198 f. 

Viva. 6 p. 33 
Ibid. II, 9. p. 84-2. 

Ava. Mir , 1274 ; Utlara Ti 4, p. 78a, 

Bfh. Bhd. 4. 5255 f. 

Uva. p 32. 

Uva, 1. p 4 ; Jiyasattu mentioned here is identified by both Drs. Hoernle and Barnett 
with Cedaga of Vesali, Urn p. 8. 

Ogh. Mir., 450, p 158 a , Ava. cu. p. 634. 
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migrated to the west of Mathura, where Satyabhama, the wife of Krs$a, 
gave birth to Bhanu and Bhramara, and founded the city of Dwaraka. 
Later on, Jarasandha marched to Dwaraka and was killed by Krs^a. 80 

Kanha 

Kanha or Kanha Vasudeva and Baladeva were the sons of Vasudeva 
by Devaki and Rohini respectively Jarakumara is mentioned as another 
son of Vasudeva, who was the cause of Kanha’s death. 01 It is mentioned 
that as predicted by Aimuttakumara, Deval, the mother of Kanha, gave 
birth to eight sons, out of whom six were exchanged for the still-born 
children of Sulasa ofBhaddilapura by Harinegamesi. 83 The seventh was 
Kanha Vasudeva and the last and the youngest was Gayasukumala, who 
is said to have renounced the world before he married. 03 Kanha Vasudeva 
ruled over Baravai together with many punces and chiefs 04 

HIS QUEENS 

According to the Aanldhammakalil, Kanha had a large number of 
queens, 85 but his eight chief queens aic mentioned in particular. 
His fiist queen was Saccabhama, who was the daughter of Uggasena 
and who bore Bhanu and Subhanu Then we have Paumavati, the 
daughter of Rudhira (Hirannanabha, according to the commentary of 
the Panhavdgaiana, 4, p 88) Gori, the daughter of Meru of Viibhaya, 
Gandharl, the daughter of Naggai ofTokkhalavai, Lakkhana, the daugh¬ 
ter ofHirannaloma of Simhaladiva, Susima the daughtci of Ratthavad- 
dhana of Arakkhurl, Jambavai, the daughter ofjamavanta of Jamba- 
vanta, who bore Samba, and Ruppmi the daughter of Bhcsaga of 
Kundinlpura of Viyabbha, who bore Pajjunna 06 

These queens aie said to have been ordained by Aiitthancmi, who 
was the cousin of Kanha Vasudeva, and who was very dear to the Yadavas. 
Before Aritthanemi joined the ascetic order there was an “arm-battle” 
(bdhujuddka) between linn and Kanha in which the latter is said to have 
lost Later on, Kanha became jealous of Aritthanemi lest he might 
overpower him and usurp his kingdom. 87 

In course of time, Aritthanemi renounced the world and prophesied 
the destruction ofBaravai at the hands of sage Divayana Hearing this, 
princes Pajjunna, Nisadhasuya, Sarana, Samba and others and queen 
Ruppipl (according to Antagada, Paumavai) together with many princesses 


80 Kalpa. Ti. 6, p 176. ff; for the Vedic tradition see P. H. A. I. p., 119. 

81 Uttara. 77,2, pp 36 a ff. 

88 However, according to another tradition, her six children were killed by Kamsa (see 
under Kamsa). 

** Anta 3. 

S4 Pfayd.5 p 68. 

88 6, p. 68. 

88 Vatu. pp. 78f, 82, 94, 98 , Tha., 8-626. 

" Uttara, Ti., 22, pp. 278 ff. 
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joined the order under Aritthanemi. It is said that in course of time, the * 
prophecy came to be true Kanha and Bala together with Rohini, Deval 
and their father, Vasudeva, went to a place of safety After some time 
Ka$ha was shot dead by the arrow of Jarakumara. 63 

Karakandu (see Dadhivahana ) 

Kunala 

Kunala is described as the son of Asoga The city of Ujjeni was 
given to him as viceroyalty (kumdrabhutti). It is said that, when ponce 
Kunala was a little more than eight years, king Asoga sent a message 
asking the prince to commence his studies (adnyatdm htnwrah ) But as 
the luck would have it, Kunula’s step-mother put a dot on which 
changed “adhiyatatn” into “ andloyaldm and now the message was changed 
into “let the ponce be made blind” (andhlyatdm kumamh) After perusing 
the letter, Kunftla thought that the loyal commands fiom the Maurya 
dynasty must not be disobeyed and he stoutly put out his eyesight with a 
red hot iron rod and he lost his sight for c\ ci It is menftoncd that in course 
of time, the blind Kunala cam. t > the com _ r 'l Asoga, disguised as a mins¬ 
trel and gate a musical performance fiom behind the curtain Asoga 
was very pleased and promised Kunfila to give him anything that 
he might ask for Kun.lla begged for a kdkam which m the Ksatoya 
language denoted the sovcicignty of the kingdom Later on, when 
Kunala s identity was disclosed to the king, be questioned him as to wnat 
he would do with it as he was unfit to carry on the work of government. 
Thereupon Kumila replied that a son was boin to him only recently 
( sampai) and it was for him that he wanted kingdom Asoga granted 
him his request 88 

Kumka 

Kumka, also known as Asokacar-.H, VnjjividehapuPa 01 Videha- 
putta, was the son of king Scniya by Cell ana 11 is said that when Kumka 
was born, he was cast on a dung-hill outside the city, where his little 
finger ( kdnanguli ) was wounded by the tail of a cock and since then he 
came to be known as Kiimka 

According to another tradition, after his bn th Kiimka was cast in a 
garden named asogavaniya which became illuminated and hence Kumka 
came to be known as Asogavanacanda or Asogacanda 100 The third 
epithet of Kunika was Videhaputta. He was so called because his 
mother Cellana belonged to the country of Videha. 101 A detailed 


53 Ibid p 37 ft , for the Buddhist tradition, <;ce Ghatajalaka , also/ 1 B I. p.23 
03 Brh Bhd Pi 292 ff, 1 3275 f, Msi cu , p 437, 5, 87 (MSS) For Buddhist tradition, 
see Law, G Essays, p, 41 f 
10° Aba. cu , II, p. IfeG 

101 Shag. Ti 7 9 , The Buddist Nikayas also call Ajatasatru by the name of Vedehiputta. 
Buddhaghosa, however, resolves “veddu" into veda-iha, uedanaihalt or intellectual effort 
(The com. on the Digha, I P. 139). 
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description of king Kiinika’s pilgrimage to Mahavira is given in the 
Ovdiya.' os It is mentioned that at the time ofKumka’s conception, there 
arose in Cellana a chronic longing to eat the flesh from her husband’s 
belly. In course of time, when Kiinika was bom, ha was cast on a 
dung-hill as stated above, by the maid-servants of Cellana But when 
Sepiya came to know of this, he got angry and brought the child back. 103 

In course of time, when Kuniya grew up, he wanted to kill his father 
and rule over the kingdom himself So he called the ten pnnees, viz. 
Kala, etc and discussed with them the plan to divide the kingdom into 
eleven parts It is mentioned that one day Kiiniya airested his father, 
and patting him nito a prison installed himself on the throne He ordered 
his servants to give Ssrava one hundred Indie, cve.'v morning and evening 
Cellana was not allowed to have any interview with her husband and 
even food and drink was stopped to him Later, when Cellana, was allow¬ 
ed to see her husband, she concealed beans (bwim ha) in her hairs, besmear¬ 
ed them with wine and visited Seniya Inside the prison she is said to 
have washed her hairs a hundred times with water which turned into 
wine, and it is said that owing t o the stiength given him by the wine, the 
king was able to endure the whipping 104 

It is said that once when Kii’uyx went to touch the feet of his mother, 
she related to him an incident of his childhood, when his little finger was 
torn off by the tail of a cock, and to cure the intense pain caused by this, 
his father held this finger in his mouth and sucked its pus and blood 103 
When Kuniya heard this he was full of icmoise at the treatment given 
to his fathei, and he immediately started with a hatchet in his hand to 
set his father fiee But, thinking that Kiiiuxa might put him to death 
by some painful contiivance, Semya swallowed the poison known as 
lalapuda and died When Kumya cam' 7 ' lokuow about this sad coinci¬ 
dence, he felt very sad and being unable 10 enduie Ins sorrow, shifted his 
capital to Campa 108 

10J Su , 6, p 20 

>08 According to the Jatika, the longing was to dimk blood from the right knee of king 
Bimbisaia (see the com on the Dij/ia I d ll.lfj 
>04 JVipa 1 , Aia cu,II, p 171 According to the Buddhists, Ajatasatru kept his father 
in Tapanagr-ha and only his mother was allow cd to interview him First she earned food 
in her hairs, then in hei golden sandles Later on, she applied scented water on her bodv 
which was licked by the king But this too was stopped Later on, Ajatasatru ordered 
his servants to tear ofThis lather’s leet and bake them in salt and oil on fire Conse¬ 
quently the king died At this time a messenger brought the news of a son’s birth 
Ajatasatru was very much pleased to heai this and oidered to set his father at liberty 
But he was no more , the coni on the Dijha I, p 135 IT 

According to the Aia cu (II, p 171) once it so happened that when Kuniya was taking 
his food, his child’s urine lull into his dishes, but without taking any notice of it, Kfin.ya 
went on taking his food Afterwards he asked lnsmother, whowas sitting nearby, “Mother, 
did anybody ever love his son so much Then his mother narrated him the story of his 
childhood. Alsocf the com on the Dtgha, I, p. 138 For the Buddhist account of 
Ajatasatru, see Law’s some Ancient Indian kings, Buddhist Studies, pp. 195 ft 
tot jfirj/a. I ; Ava. ci. II, p. 171. 
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Paumavai was the queen of Kuniya, who gave birth to Udayi; 
Udayi ruled over Padaliputta . 107 Dhariiju was another of his queens . 108 
Then Subhadra and others are mentioned as other queens of Kunika . 108 

c 

Lecehavl 

Licchavis are mentioned along with the Mallakis m the Jain Canons. 
The Suyagadanga 110 refers to the clan of Licchavis Licchavis and Mallakis 
of Kasi and Kosala are said to have fought with Cedaga against Kunika 
(see Cedaga). The nine Licchavis and nine Mallakis were among those 
who observed fast and instituted an illumination on the fifteenth day of 
the new moon . 111 

Mallakl 

The Ovdiya Suita mentions the Mallakis, along with the Ugras, the 
Bhogas, the Ksatriyas and the Licchavis, who are said to have gone to 
receive Mahavira in Campa . 118 According to the Suyagadanga curni, m 
the Mallas had a strong unity among themselves and it is said that when 
some forlorn Malla died they disposed of him, and gave protection to the 
poor people of their caste. 

Ma.yura.hka 

King Mayuraika is said to have issued the dinaia coin inscribed 
with his name . 111 

Muladeva 

Muladeva is described as a prince of Padaliputta, who arrived at 
UjjenI and lived with the harlot Devadatta. Later on, he left the city 
and in course of time, became the ruler of Bennayacja. He was known as 
Vikkamaraya. 11 ' 

Murunda 

(i) It is said that Murunda ruled at Kusumapura ; 11B he is said 
to have sent his envoy to Purusapura . 117 


107 Jftryd 1 , Ava. cH. II, p. 179. 

108 Ova Su , 7, p 23 

ion Ibid , 33 p. 144 

u® 1 13 10, also curni-, p 315. For the Buddhist origin, see the com on the Khuddakapatha, 
pp 58-60, also Dig'ia, II, p. 73 f. For some interesting social customs among Licchavis, 
see Vmayavastu of the Mulasawastivada, pp 5-18, also see P. H. A. /., od. 103 ff. 

*'l Kalpa su 128 
us Su 27. 

118 P ^8 , also JVisi cii 8 p. 521 For Buddhist tradition regarding Mallas, see Digha, II. 

pp 146 f, Mahasudassana Jataka, 1, p, 39] 

114 Nisi eS., 11, p. 843 
ns Uuara. eu., 4, p. 118. 

IK Bjh. Bhd 3 4123 f. 
in Bfh. Bha. 4'6626. 
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(2) Another Murunda was a contemporary of Padalittasuri, who is 
mentioned to have cured the king of the terrible headache he was suffering 
from, and was ruling over Paitthana .” 3 

Sten Konow tells us that Murunda is a Saka word, moaning lord . 119 

Naggai 

(1) Naggai, otherwise known as Siharaha, ruled at Punda\ addhana 
in Gandhara It is mentioned that once the king Siharaha ic.. led a 
mountain and married a beautiful maiden, who was lesidmg there m a 
palace. The king used to go to the mountain cveiy fifth day to visit his 
spouse and hence he came to be known as Naggai (jamhii nage Cm) -In 
course of time, the king is said to have budt a charming city on the 
mountain where he erected the Jam temples and ruled with justice. 
Latcroa Naggai re mu iced thcwoild and attained fiial emancipation . 129 

(2) Another Naggai is '■'atecl to be the ruler of Puruiapuia 121 

Nahavahana 

It is st ited that Nahi'/ahana a ad Skin ah"na w e.e contemporaries 
The former was uchm tret sue and the latlci was equipped with a power¬ 
ful aimy It is said that onhvViana beuegccl the city ol Bhaiuyakaccha 
evciy year where Nahavahana lulccl Na'iavah.im gave awa) rewards 
cf hundred thousands to his servants who bi ought the hands cn heads of 
any number of the enemy’s soldiers Tin, ceased a gicat ha\oc 
in the enemy’s camp and thus Sahvahana used to rctmn to PaiU- 
hana. Once Salivahana made a conspnaev with his mini,tea He 
apparently insulted his minister and banished him The mimstci reached 
Bharuvakaccha and was appointed as the mur >tci of Nahavahana 'In 
course of time, he spent sonic of his ministei’s vvc.alth in biukling temples, 
mounds, ponds, lakes and trenches and 1 om„ in making ornaments for the 
queens Now the mraistm sent a sccict message to Sahvahana Who 
invaded the city and got po^Si. mon of Lhaitn Jcaccha 122 

It is said that oirc t c qiK cn f aumavr.i w.. tied to lwli.11 to the poetry 
of Vairabhfu, wlio was a veiv g^od smgei The tcach.c-i was mvitcd to 
the haicm but the queen was d.sappoinlcd on seeing his ugly face 123 

Nanda 

It has already been said that when lung Udaji died without any 
heir, a barber boy ( nhaviyaddsa ) ascended the throne of Padaliputta 
and was known as the first Nanda . 124 But it is mentioned that the Dan- 

“8 Pmdn Nit., 498 

l J Q See Supra, under Murund., section V 

UO Ut'ard Ti , 9 , pp 141 ff Naggaji is also me'tinned in the Jdtrka (It! p ’.77, C81;; 

also .\[ ha'ha VII 4 fi 
l 1 Ac efi , II, p 208 , also cf r . u , p 78 
A a Nir , 20') , A a cu. II, p 2M f 

123 Vya Bhd 3 58 f, p 14 f JToi Nublioiuhana oi X'diipana, sec P H A I p 400f. 

1-4 It happened sixty years after the Nmdaa of Mahavira, (S.lav VI 23.-243). Nanda 
and his descendants continued to rule Magadha till the last Nanda king was deposed 
by Canakya 165 years after the death of Mahavira (tbtd 339). 
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das, Bhaijas and Bhoyagas, taking him to be a slave-boy, would not pay 
him honour. At this ISIhaviyadasa got angry and executed some and 
took others prisoners. 

Kappaka, the son of Kavila, was his minister (kumdmmaua ). Once 
Nanda got angry with bis minister and ordered him and his family to be 
cast into a well. When the vassal kings heard that K appaka was no more, 
they besieged the city of Padaliputta and reduced it to great distress. 
Later on, Kappaka was set free and was taken out of the well and the 
enemy fled away in panic. 

Mahapaduma was the ninth Nanda, who made Sagaflala his 
minister. Sagadala was a descendant of Kappaka He had two sons, 
named Thulabhadda and Sinya, and seven daughters, namely Jakkha, 
Jakkhadinna, Bhuya, Bhuyadinna, Sena, Vena, and Rena. lat 


Paesi 

King Paesi, who is mentioned as an impious king, ruled at Seyaviya 
in the country of Kegaiaddha. Once he sent gifts to his vassal king 
Jiyasattu, who was ruling over Savatlhi 180 

The Rayapaseniya sutta records a dialogue between Kesi and Paesi, 
when the iatter, being influenced by the teachings of the former, became 
a samanovasaga. Since tnen the king became indifferent towards his 
kingdom and was poisoned by his queen Suriyakanta. ,ST 

Pajjoya 

Pajjoya or Candapajjoya was a powerful ruler of Ujjeni, who was 
known as the lord of Avanti (Avantipati). He married Siva, one of the 
seven daughters of Getjaga of Vesali, and who was considered one of the 
four jewels of Pajjoya. King Pajjoya had two sons, named Gopala and 
Palaka .” 8 Khanljakamma is mentioned as a minister of Pajjoya. 


1,1 Ana.cu pp. 181 ff; also hathasanhdgara Vol I, ch. IV. For Buddhist tradition of the 
Nandas, see Mahdiamsa TikS V'15 , also P H. A. /. pp. 187 f for the Vedic tradition. 
110 Raya, id., 142 if; also see Digha, Payasisutta. 

»« SO. 162-204. 

1*8 xh e following is the genealog-cal tree 
Pajjoya 


Gopala 


Pa’aka 


Avanbvardhana 


R a$Vavardhana 


t t Avantisena 

(Avt. A'tf. 1282 ; also lee Pratijaiia. T, Kathasont \ol I ; I'll, p. 87 IT) 


Maniprabha 
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PAJJOYA AND ABHAYA 

King Pajjoya is said to have fought a number of battles. Once he 
invaded Rayagiha, when Abhayakumara is said to have foiled him in¬ 
telligently It is said that Abhaya buried iron jars full’of dinars! at 
a place where the enemy would encamp round the city. When 
Pajjoya besieged the city, Abhaya sent him a messenger saying that 
Seniya had already bought over his allies, who would hand him (Pajjoya) 
over to Seniya, bound hand and foot If he did not believe it he should 
dig up the camping ground and see if his confederates had not received 
the gold. Pajpya discovered the money and was confused. He was 
routed by Seniya’s army and returned to Ujjeni . 1 * 8 

When Pajjoya reached Ujjeni, he was told how he had been deceived 
by Abhaya. Thereupon Pajjoya decided to fetch him from Rayagiha. 
A courtesan set out with seven other women to Rayagiha, where she 
pretended to be a chaste widow devoted to the Jain faith. One day 
they met Abhaya in a Jain temple and invited him to a feast when he was 
made drunk and was carried to Ujjeni m a horse-chariot. Abhaya lived 
in the court of Pajjoya for a long time and did his ministerial work. 

Now Abhaya wanted to return home. But before going he took a 
vow that, as he hud been brought by leligious deceit (dhammacchalena), 
he would throw himself into the flames, if he did not avenge himself by 
taking Pajjoya tied to a bed and crying, through the streets of Ujjeni 
to Rayagiha Abhaya left for Rayagiha with his wife. 

After some time Abhaya returned to Ujjeni with two courtesans 
and began to live as a merchant. King Pajjoya saw them and was ena¬ 
moured of them. He sent a female-messenger to them twice or thrice, 
but they drove her out angrily. Latei on, they asked Pajjoya to see them 
on the seventh day. Abhaya also hired a man to become his brothel 
and feign madness He was given the name of Pajjoya, He would every¬ 
day be tied to a cot, taken to the house of a physician, although he cried 
aloud that he was Pajjoya Now at the appointed time, Pajjoya met the 
two courtesan girls, when he was caught and was bound down to the cot 
and carried through the city, although he cried that he was Pajjoya. Paj¬ 
joya was thus carried away to Rayagiha in the presence of Seniya, who 
came to kill him with his sword but was prevented by Abhaya. Later on, 
Pajjoya was honoured and was sent back to Ujjeni 1 * 0 

PAJJOYA AND SAYAN1YA 

Pajjoya also waged war against Sayaniya, the father of Udayana of 
Kosambi. When Pajjoya reached Kosambi, Sayaniya transferred his 
forces from the south bank of the Jamuna to the north bank, where the 

123 According io fl.e Mojjhtma (III 7),Ajafasatiu, tlcsrn cflis-tsraia, fcrlifcd R3j?gi) a 
because he was afraid of an m\ asion of his territories hv[Fradyota. 
wo Am, at, II, pp, 150-1 fis 
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enemy could not reach easily. The servants of Sayanlya rode on their 
horses, and cut the nose and ear of the soldiers of Pajjoya Thus Pajjoya 
was defeated and fled away in panic . 331 

It is mentioned that once a painter, who was turned out of the court 
of king Sayanlya, leached Ujjcnl and presented a painting of queen 
Miyavai to Pajjoya Pajjoya became cnamouicd of hci beauty and sent 
a messenger to Sayanlya saying that cither he should hand ovci his queen 
to him or must be prepared for \var As Sayanlya would not yield, Pajjo¬ 
ya marched against him, and the former died of dysentery ( ahsiha ) 133 

PAJJOIA AND UDDAYANA 

Another wai was declared between Pajjoya and king Uddayana 
ofViibhaya It is said that Uddayana had a sandalwood image of Maha- 
vira in his possession which was looked after by Devadalla, a hunchbacked 
slave gill Once a savaga front Gandhara came to woisliijo this image m 
Viibhaya Hr mis pleased with Dc\ aclatta and gave liei some magic 
pills Dcvaelattf swallowed one of them and her body was tiansformed 
to the semblance of mol ten gold Then bcaung Pajjoya 111 mind she 
swallowed another pill and as a lcsult Pajjoya came hoi lying with his ele¬ 
phant, Nalagin, to take her away Dcvadatia, who was now called 
Suvannaguln a., insisted on taking along the image to which Pajjoya 
agieed. Next morning, UdcUn. na found his slr.\c gnl and the image 
both missing People saw (tie foot-punts of Nalagn 1, Ius mine and 
excrement. Thcicupon Udd.lyrna sent a messcngei to Pajjoya saying 
“I care nothing for the sci\:.nt gnl , send me the image ” but Pajjoya 
would not give the image 

In coiir-i of time, along with his ten vassals, Uddayana marched 
against Paijoya and reached Utjcnf A fight ensued between Uddayana 
and Pa]joi a in which the latter suffered a defeat His forehead was 
branded with a fioutlet leading ‘^husband of slave gill” ( ddsTpn ), and 
Uddayana hastened back to his town After some tunc, the day of 
pajojsana approached and Uddayana paidoncd Pajjoya and set him at 
libei ty Then m order to cover the letters dasTpah, Uddayana invested 
lnm with a golden plate {scvcnncpalta) and gave him the realm It is 
said that ficm that time the kings were invested with the plate, before 
this they were invested with the diadem ( mauclabaddha ) 133 

Pandti 

It is said that Pandu ruled at Hatthinapura He, with KuntI, the 
daughter of AndhagavahnT, as his queen, was invited along with his five 
sons, named Juhitthila, Bhima, Ajjuna, Nakula and Sahadeva, and Duj- 


131 Ibid., p 167 
iss A, n CH p 88 f 

131 bttara Ti , 18, pp 253 ff, Ava. cu , p. 400 f: For other traditions, see P H A.I pp. 97, 
123, 165. ! rr 
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j'odhana, Gangeya, Vidura, Dona, Jayaddatha, Sakuni, Kiva, and 
Assatthama to attend the sayamvara marriage of Dovai in Kampillapura. 
The five Pantjavas were chosen by her . 134 

Sdlivdhana ( Sdtavdhana) 

King Sahvahana ruled al Paitlhina with his minister Kharaya. 
It is said that he used to invade the city of Ehatuyakaccha every year 
(see Nahavana) It was at the request of Sahvahana that Kalnka changed 
the day of pancaml to cattbihi for pajjosana . 135 (See Paitthana) 

Sampai 

It is mentioned that after Kunfila, Sampai came to the thione of 
Ujjeni St a) mg in Ujjcni, he conquered the w Iiolc of Dakkhinavaha and 

brought all the frontier states unde* his subjugation Sampai is said to 
be a veiy powerful xulei of Uqeiu and a gicat pation of Jam religion. 
He gave away chanties at tlic foiu gates of the city and ofieicd garments 
etc. to Jam monks WhatcvCt food w as left after being distributed to the 
poor and the orphans was given 10 the Jam monks (because the Jain 
monks are not allowed to accept food Horn a king) Sampiati paid for 
this food to the cooks He was a great devotee of the surivias and he 
gloiificd the ,% Snm uia Sangha” He called the kings of the neighbouring 
countncs and a c kcd them (o show devotion tow aids .tram anas, At the 

festival of lahajaitd, he used to w alk in the company of Dan da, Bhada and 
Bhojikaetc with the ch-riot and olfcred flowcis, scents, ornaments, gar¬ 
ments, and cowncs Samprati cclebiatccl the woi ship of Jain image with 
gicat pomp and show, when other kings also joined him He told his 
vassal kings that he dicl not w a .it money , hut if they considered him to be 
their lord, they weic to pay then icspcct to the bananas Samprati pro¬ 
claimed non-killing (anaghiUi) and he built temples He trained his 
warriois and sent them in (he disguise of Jain monks to border lands 
( paccanladesa) and thus made Andhia, T)ia\ida, Mah.u.'stra, Kudukka, 
Suifistia nndolhei countncs suitable foi (he movement of Jam monks 130 
In the words of Smith, ‘"Sampiati is icputed to have been zealous 
in promoting the cause of Jainism as Asoka had been in propagating 
the religion of Buddha ” 131 
Udayana 

Udayana , 138 who was tlic grandson of Sahaseaniya and the son of 
Sayaijiya, ruled at Kosambi 130 

n 4 - Kaya. 16 for the Buddhist tradition, see Kunala Ja'aka (No 636). When the child was 
born, the king adopted her as his own daughter That is why Devai is called ‘Dvcpitika’ 

■ in Buddhist literature (Malalasekara, op cit , under ‘Kanha’) 

Wo Also see Calmitmsahp , 10, p 136 fT ,PrabaniUaautuman\, i,p 17, also see Early Histiry 
of the Deccan, pp 29-31 

n >> Eik Bha 1 3278-3289, Jvisi cu , 1 p 1116 f also cf Stliaiiiaiahcanla, XI 
m Oxford History oj India, p 117 , ahocf P H A I, p 291 

l^S Accordingto the Buddhists, Udcna’s mother when pi< gmnt wascainrd off by a monster 
bird and deposited on a ticc near the icsidcnec ol Allahappa The child was born at 
the time of a storm (atu), hence he came to be known Udena; Dkammapada A. I, p. 166 , 

. also cf. Kathasanlsagara , Vol. I, Bk. II, ch IX, pp. 94-102, 

Bhag. 12 2. 
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UDAYANA AND PAJJOYA 

It is said that when Sayaniyadiedof dysentery, Udayana was very 
young and so the responsibility of governing the kingdom fell on the 
shoulders of queen Migavatl. At this time king Pajjoya repeated 
his old demand 140 and asked Migavatl to marry him But the latter 
tactfully requested him to permit her to defer her decision till her son 
grew old enough to govern the kingdom independently, and suggested 
to Pajjoya to make the city stronger in the meantime by means of forti¬ 
fication and storing grains, etc. Pajijoya returned to Ujjeni In course 
of time, Lord Mahavira reached Kosambi and Migavatl went to pay 
reverence to the Teachei She wanted to join his order and so she 
asked Pajjoya foi permission which the latter could nol refuse in the 
presence of an assembly where Mahaviia also was present. Migavatl 
entrusted Udayana to the care of Pajjoya and along with eight queens of 
Pajjoya, namely, Angaravali, etc j oined the ascetic order under Mahavira . 111 

It is said that when Abhaya was lesiding in the court of Pajjoya 
as a minister, the king’s elephant Nalagni got loose and no one could 
approach him Abhaya suggested the name of Udayana of Kosambi 
who was a very good musician, and said that he could bring the elephant 
under control by his music Knowing that Udayana was fond of ele¬ 
phants, Pajjoya sent a mechanical elephant, to a forest near Kosambi 
carrying men inside. As soon as Udayana saw this elephant, he 
began to sing, and was caught hold of by the king’s soldiers Udayana 
was brought to Ujjeni where lie was asked by Pajjoya to teach music 
to In's daughter, Vasavadatta 141 But Udavana was warned not 
to look at her a" she was one-eyed, and would be ashamed if he did so. 
Vasavadatta, also was told that her teacher was a leper and therefore 
would teach her from behind the curtain. Vasavadatta. was attracted 
by her teacher’s voice and looked for an opportunity to have a look 
at him. One day, she sang badly, when the teacher exclaimed angrily 
"Be hanged, one-eyed person ” She retoitcd “You do not know your¬ 
self, oh 1 leper ’ He knew that she was no moie blind than he was a 
leper He diew away the cuitain and both fc'l in love with each other. 

One day Nalagiri got loose and Udayana was asked to tame it 
Udayana proposed that he and the princess would sing liding on the she- 
elephant, Bhadravati . 143 The elephant was caught, but Udayana 
and Vasavadatta eloped 


140 See Pajjoya 

141 Aia, tip 91 f 

141 Vasavadatta was born of Anguiavatl (Am Cu II, p 161). It is also coroborated by 
Pratiinayauqandkarayana of Bhasa and the Aaihdsanisdqara ; Pradyota, TJda\ana and 
Srenika—A. fain legend byGunc, A B 0 I } 1920>2I 
9 In Buddhist literature beside*, the she-elephantBharldavatikii, and Kaka, a slave, Pajjoya 
is said to ha\c had ihice oilier fleet-footed conveyances two mares, Celakanni and 
Munjakesi and an elephant Nalagiri About the she-elephant Baddavatl, it is said that 
she could iravcl fifteen leagues in a day. Udcna made use of her in b's elopment with 
Vasuladatta At first the kmg paid her great honour, but when she grew old she yitfl 
peglccted, Dhmmapadn A* I.p. 19G f. 
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According to another tradition, however when the elephant was 
brought under conti ol, king Pajjoya went to his pleasure-garden. This 
opportunity was seized by Jogandharayana, Udayana’s minister, who 
had come to UjjenI with the vow of carrying away the princess forking 
Udayana. He filled four jars with the urine 144 and together with 
Kaficanamala, the maid-servant of Pajjoya. Vasanta, the elephant- 
driver, Ghosavanti, the zlnu, Udayana and Vasavadatta ran away 
from Ujjeni riding on the she-elcphant, Bhadravati King Pajjoya 
ordered his servants to chase them on Nalagiri But when Nalagiri 
got near them one jar of urine was smashed near the approaching ele¬ 
phant, who was held up In the meantime they travelled twenty 
five yojanas When Nalagiri approached, again the same trick was 
played. By smashing three jars, Udayana and his party travelled 
seventy five yojanas and reached the city of Kosambi . 145 

Udddyana (Udayana ) 

Udayana was a \Cl / pov/ciful monuch of Sindhu Sovha It is 
said that Udayana ruled at sixteen javopadas, viz , Sindhu sovlra, etc. 
and sixty three cities, viz , Vnbhaya, etc , and he was the lord of the ten 
crowned ( maudabaddha) kings, viz , Mahascna, etc Udayana was a 
devotee of the Tavasas His queen Pabhavai gave birth to Abhltikumara. 
It is mentioned that once Udayana thought of paying a visit to Mahavira, 
who was in Campa at that lime It is said that the latter knew his 
thoughts and came down to Viibhaya in order to ordain him Udayana 
anointed Kesikumara, his sister’s soil, on the throne and joined the order 
under Mahavira 148 Uddiiyana came to be known as a royal sage 
(i rajarisi ) and was the last king to renounce the kingdom with a crown 
on his head. After him no king was allowed to lenounce the world 
wearing the ciown 147 

It is mentioned that at the behaviour oi his fathci, Abhltikumara 
felt very much disappointed He went to king Kunika in Campa and 
began to live there . 148 


144 According to Buddhists, Udayana took bags of gold and silver coin and when 
pursued, opened first a sack of jold and then one of silver. See for the story Dhammapada 
A I, pp 191 ff For the full account, see Law's Some Ancient Indian Kings, Buddhistic 
Studies, pp 214 ff 

1*3 Ava GO. II, p 160. ff, for other trad.tions, see Smpnaiasaiadattd, Matanga Jataka, Katha- 
saritsagara , P H.A.I p 164 f, / H Q, , 1930, pp 678-7C0 

>*« Bhag. 13-6. 

**7 Ana. Cu., II, p. 171 f. 

1« Bhag. 13’6. 
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Udayana was sojourning in Viibhaya when he was poisoned by his 
sister’s son and died . 148 

Uddyi c 

When Kurnka died, his son Udayi ascended the throne of Campa 
But on account of his father’s death he would not like to stay in Campa 
and so he founded a new capital on the bank of the Ganges which came to 
be known as Padaliputta 150 Here he is said to have built ajam temple 

It is said that once a vassal king ofUdayi committed some offence 
as a result of which he was dethroned. At this the son of this king made 
up his mind to take revenge on Udayi He went to Ujjeni and 1 elated 
the story of his distress to the king of Ujjeni, who promised to assist him 
in his errand Later, the disguised prince went to Padaliputta and joined 
the ascetic order as a novice It is said that once, together with other 
monks, he went to the king’s palace for religious discourses, and at night 
when all were asleep, he took a pair of iron scissors ( kankalonakattikd), 
and hit the king at his head It is said that m order to save leLgion from 
disgiace, king Udayi cut olf his head and died 1 

Usuyara 

King Usuyara ruled in the city of Usuyara, situated in Kuru 1851 

King Usuyara may be identified with Esukari of the Hatthipdla 1 
Jdtaka 163 


its Ava. cu , II, p 36 Cf Divyawdana (ch xxxvn). According to the Buddhists, king 
Rudrayana was reigning in Roruka wi th his queen Candraprabha, Sikliandi was his prince. 
11 is said that an image of Buddha was sent by king Bimbisara to king Udayana to 
acquaint him with Buddhist religion. In course of time, Gandraprabha joined the 
order and died Later on, Rudrayana also followed her The Buddhist writers do not 
mention anything about tilt sister’s son ul Rudrayana and so here the prince sikliand 1 v uc- 
ceeos lus father It n, mcati ned that km^ Mikhandi was misguided by ms wicked minis¬ 
ters When Rudrayana knew of this, he came back to give adv»ce to his son, when a plot 
was hatcliei up and di monk Uddayana was put to deatn See also Mum Jai avijayajds 
ariicl i fi riltait alp 2oS ff 

iso Acv, • mu; i-o me Vdyu Purdui Uda}i bum ,he my of Kusumupurn in the fourth }ear 
oi his -cig i {P il A I , p 70) 

lal Ava. Cu II, pp t79f Udayibhadda is also mentioned in the Vinayavastu of the 
Mulasarvasm ada, pp 42 f, also see P. H. A. I pp. 176 ff for puramc tradition 

IBS Uttard Su , 14 , Viva. II, p. 04. 

153 xv, pp. 473 ff. 



RETROSPECT 


1 It is admitted now that the histoi y of Jainism begins fronj the- 
advent of Parsvanatha and not fiom Mahavna as was popularly supposed 
by scholar Pfusva was a powerful leligious teacher who flourished 
towards the end of the ninth teutuiv B (' , 230 yars before Mahavna 
It was he who for the fust time founded the loui oidcis in the Jam 
community 

Unlike Buddhism th< sticngth of JainiMu lav in the mass of lay fol¬ 
lowers, which helped in the survival of the Jam icligion Another cause 
of its survival was its rigid conservatism which kept it fiee from Tiintuka 
developments, unlike its sistei i< ligmn Buddhism This (Onseivatisin 
of holding fast to then ougmal institutions and dor tunes did not allow 
any change m essentials of leligion and iicuu the religious life of the 
Jain commumtv even now is substantially ilic same js it was two thousand 
vears ago The new nluals and piactnis of \’aisuavism, saivism and 
other sects 1 oulcl not create any alluit mem .md so Jainism lost its impoi- 
tance in the south where it had once gamed dominance Jain religion 
has maintained Us old spirit and even now it cxetciscs its hold on 
an influential commumtv in India 

1 he Jam Canons, on which the pieseul woik is based do not belong 
to one particulat penod Tliev were compiled and lcdacted thrice 
between 4th century B C! to jilt centuiv A U The object of the thesis 
is to present the social matcuals embodied m the Jam Siltras and c\- 
egetical liteiature and thriefoie the basis ol the presentation is not in 
chronological ordei 

The penod ol the tonimcmaiies which vanes liom the fiist centuiv 
to the seventeenth centurv A J) could not be mixed up with the Satin 
period But since the commentaries pic-crve a good deal of old tradi¬ 
tions and without them the Agamn\ could not be ptopelly understood, the 
material embodied m them i> utilised in the pi event woik Howevei, the 
material embodied 111 the Jam C anon is pretty old and mav be compaicd 
with the Buddhist ,S ultn\ and otlui works of the early period befoie 
the Christian era 

2 We have seen that the counliy was divided into small pnncipahties 
which weie either governed by the king 01 had republican constitutions. 
Generally, the kings were autocrats and the judicial arrangements weie 
not sound and efficient Very often innocent persons were charged and 
sent foi execution Vauous offences such as lobbery, adultery, murdei 
were prevalent and most sevcic punishments were inflicted on the culprits. 
Prison-life was veiy hard The rdjadhiinl or the capital city was the 
seat of government There were big cities with busy markets and the 
villages which populated with the teeming millions of India 
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3 The economic condition of the people was not bad The 
< ountry was ncli and prosperous - , flourished m trade and commerce. 
Yet the condition of the general masses cannot be said to have been ideal. 
There was sufficient to eat and sufficient to fulfil then simple needs 
People were luxury-lot mg and weie fond of ornaments, clothes w teaths, 
lloweis. perfumes, music, dancing diamas and singing The rich 
people possessed palatial buildings, manied sovctal women, paid large 
lees to courtesans, went out sun oumled b\ so tarns and attendants in a 
goigcous piocession accompanied bv damsels Tlie middle class people 
loo litcd a life of luxury and made magnificent donations to the order 
Hie condition oi pool people was deploiablc They had to earn their 

livelihood with gieat difhcultt Tliet sii/lciccl most .\i die hands 
of money-lenders and bom famous if Milting Jiom diaught and 
pestilence 

4 Theie ttas c a-a< sestem and society wa» ditided into K>atriyas 
Bidhmanas, Aaisvas and Sfidias V Sudia had the most degraded 
position in the souetv The lamilt was the pnmait cell of social 
organism Theie was the joint familv ss stem, and the head of the familv 
was lespected most Flic position oi women cannot be desenbed as 
srttisfactoi', although tlie jam piophets allowed them equality with 
men and pcimitted them to attain Xiwana Aits and sciences were 
manifold and people acquucd efficient v m fine aits such as music paint¬ 
ing and sculpture The seculai srienc es sue h as niathcmaties .isdonomv 
and astrology and die science of an lu n and architectuie, flourished. 
There weie religious mendicants belonging to \arious oicfcrs who played 
an impoitant part in moulding the mateu.das well as the spiritual life 
o’the people People beliescd mmdcu and a vanetv of supeistitions. 
There were sports and amusements and caucus ceremonies held by 
the common-folk , funcial ules were observed with pom]') 

5 During the life timeol Muhavii a,lhc spic ado! Jain ism was limited, 
andjainmonks did not seem gcncialh u> have uossed the boundaries 
towards cast of S.Ikcta beyemd Anga-.Mauadha, lowauls south lieyoncl 
Kosambi, towards wc st Ik vc>nd Tlifm.i and towards ihe north beyond 
Kuijala, which coricsponds to the tiael ol a portion oi moelrin Bihar 
eastern United Provinces, and a pai t of western U. P But lain on, at 
the time of Sampiati, who was a devout Jam this geogiaplneal limit 
was chanced and the fain monks could tiavelse as fat as Smdhu Sovlra 
and Sur.i.stra in west, Kalinga in tlie east, Dravida, Andhia and Coorg 
'Kudukkal in the south and some pan of the eastern Punjab Jt seems 
that Jain monks because of icstiictions of food etc never left 
the shoics of India and went abioad like the Buddhist monks and even 
Mahavlra did not go beyond Bihar, north-western Bengal and a part 
of the eastern United Provinces, his visit to Sindhu Sovlra and other parts 
of India seems to be doubtful 
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As fai as possible the geogiapnical names have been identified, 
yet unfortunately a bulk of them remain unidentified, particularly the 
small \illages in Bihar, where Mahavira touted during his ascetic life. 

The Jam canons, besides givine information about the Aryan coun¬ 
tries, give a list of many non-Aryan countries probably thereby meaning 
that Jamism had not penetrated >nto (hose countries In these lists 
some of the countries, peoples and the Jwapadas are recognisable, 
but unfortunately the traditional l'scs have become very corrupt through 
the centuries of their transmission The author has, however, made an 
attempt to collate the lists occu* n ng in various texts in order to find out 
the correct names 

G. It should be borne 111 mmd that the histoucal material in the 
Jain tanons is so scantv that V., ’dlv any history in the real sense of the 
word could be written; hence rv > v > nter should not be treated as purely 
historical Herein simply «m . 1 *< mm has been made to put together 
the historical material piesencd 1 -he Jain Canons V number of 
kings and rulers are menttoiivc. 1 . me Jam Canons, most of whom 
seem to be fictitious rii<*vg,i'n, < hu011s teacher, attend his religious 
sermons, renounce the world .,i,a oam salvation on some mountain 
Even the king-, who ate desu.btd, . s 1 oniempcranes nt Mahavira seem 
to be quite legendary. Except fo" a tew notable kings such as Sremku, 
Ajatasatru, Pradyota and Udavana history has not given any clue to 
them so far. Regarding kings and uilers, another point which should 
be noted is that most of the well-known rulers are claimed by both 
Jams and Buddhists as their own. in fact, they showed equal regard 
towards religious teachers of different sects and hence it is verv 
difficult to sav that thev belonged t. . -.articular faith 
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INDEX I 

This index contains important Prakrit" and Sanskrit words 
from the book. 


Abaddhiyas 26 
Abbhintaramyamsim 132 
Abhlras 94 
Acela 27 
Addhakhalla 133 
Aildhoruga 132 
Adoliyd 238 
Agamas 31, 33, 34, 43 
Aganthima 312 
Aggibhiru 75 
Aggoyara 131 
Agneyaklta 6711 
Ahadiyd 124 
Ahena 240 
Ahildna 77 
Ajnanavada 212 
Akvna 77 
Aknyavdda 212 
Aknydvddi 202 
Akuramata 266 
Aldna 76 
Alankdi asabhd 133 
A la hkdnyasa bhd 74 
Alattapudaga 103 
Amdlya 59 
Aiigas 31 
Ankana 77 

Antai andakagoliyd 118,318 
Ankara 54 
Amrangd 1 17 
Anuyogadhaidh 33 
Arahatta 89 
Ardhajanghika 1 33 
Ardhamdgadhl 177 
At dhaphdlaka 28 
Asatiposana 106, 159 
Astvopasamim 8i 
Assamaddaya 77 
Assasdld 77 
Assavdhaniyd 77 


Asvatara 77 
Avdha 240 

Avdnmukhamallakakdt a 82 
Avasatpinl 371 
Avasdvana 305 

B 

Bahiwyamwl 132 
Bahumilakkhumaha 239 
Bahurayas 26 
Balavduya 78 
Balihamma 74, 235 
Bambhavajjhd 216 
Bhdsa 40 
Bhatta 305 
Bhdvand 20 
Bhavana 54 
Bhayaga 108 
Blioiya 83 
Bhoyadd 131 
Bhoyanapidaga 74 
Bhuikavnm 228 
Bhutabali 223 
B/vuyavijjd 179, 224 
Bodiyds 28, 204, 237 
Bidhmi 176 


Calimkd 132 

Candasuradamsatiiya 150 

Caraka 73 n 
Caragaiohana 150 
Cdtuydmasa mvai a 21,22 
Ca'iddasavijjatthdna 142, 171 
Caujjdmadhamma 20, 21, 23 
Caummdsiyamajjanoya 239 
Cavataga 310 
Ceiya 222 

Celacilimili 13 1 - 

Gelagola 238 
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Chahtakdvya 174 
Chedasutras 31 
Ckimpdya 97 
Chiva 77 • 

Clnapittha 154 
Cilrasdtd 18711 
Cillakamma 372 
Colapatta 2711, 28, 131 
Cnlopana 150 
Cota 279 
Cotopalh 66 
Cunni 41 


D 

j Dagava 117 
Ddiidmd 213 
Dandadhat a 56 
Dandandyaga 60 
Danddiakl/nya 56 
Dantikka 117 
Davtaidnijja 100 
Daul 131 
Dasapntvi 29 
Ddswvtha 107, 239 
Ddu/ai 396 
Davy a 9 4 
Desibhdsd 177 
D/ummacaf ka 341,348 
Dhan'ti < j a 181 
Dhdramya r 11 
Dl/ijjdi 140 
Dutdra 142 
Disdca/a 238 
Disdpokkhi 204 
Dh'tya 102, 120 
Dohada 149 
Dokiriydi 26 
Donamuho 113 
Dosya 97 
Douyasdld rig 
Doainja 56 
Diam‘na Gi, 120, 273 
Dubhuijd 81 
Dusa, five 130 
D»ta 78,78a 


E 

Egasddiya 131 
Egapuda 132 
Ekadandins 21 x 
Ekka-sambhogo 29 

G 

Gaddara 305 
Gama 8 s 

Gambhlrapoyapattana 113 
Gana 23,27,34,36,164,372 
Ganadaharas 23.25.32,34 
Gandhahastm 76 n 
Gandhiyasdld 105 
Gamkd r63ff 
Gampidaga 25 
Gailjasald 90 
GaitrdavuAa 79 
Ghanghasald 325 
Glia.) ajdma uya 1 Go 
Gilh 76 

Giddhapitthaka 241 
Gmjanna 239 
Goktlailja go 
Goliyasdla 119 
Gonryasdld 1 rg 
Gorahaga 238 
Gotthi 240 
Gujj/iagas 222 

H 

Hadibandhana 68 
Hale 305 , 33 1 
Hamsalokkhana 131 
Hatthidamaga 76 
Hatthakamma 202 
Hatthitdvasa 127,204 
Hatthivauha 76 
Hetanniya 119 
Hingola 240 

I 

Ibbha 108,14311 
Iddhisakkcn a 242 
Ikkadd 305 
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Indakeu 216 
Ingdlakamma 95, 106 
Tttigdmnha 239 


Jaddasdld 76 
Jdgai ikd 150 
Jakkha 153, 220, 220 n 
Jakkhaggaha 22 1 
Jalapa t lana 113 
Jarmpada f 16,251 
Jdnasdld 1 17 
Janavayauhcoa 192, 246 
Javglnka 133 
Janlapadimd 187 
Jan/didld 91 
Javamyd 130, 163 
jfavasa 17 
Jdyakamma 150 
Jinakappa 20, 27^ 27 n 
jTvapaesiyas 2 G 
Jogr 227 
Juddhamaba 240 
Jugga 117 
Jujjhagas 222 
Jungly a 106 
Juyakhalaya 240 

E 

Rabbada 113 
Kaccha 301 
Kadipatta 28 
Kdhdvana G 5 , 120,120 n 
Rdkinl 120,390 _ 
JCakuha 52 
Kdhyasuya 33,37 
Rdliyavdya 118 
Kammantasdld 119 
Kammdrasdld 100 
Kaitcuka 132 
Kaiicuhn 55 
Ranthaka 77 
Kdpotika 102 
Kappaka 63 
Kappdsiya 97 


Kdianika 65 
Rdiusa 100 
Kasa 77 

Katibandha 131 • 

Raumudipracdra 72,238 
Kayakarana 182 
Rayambarl 125 
Kevdtdika 120 
Revalin 29 
Khalina 77 
Khallaka 133 
Khandhakarani 132 
Rhandhavaianivesa 78 
Khandamallakdkdra 82 
Khapnsa 133 
Rharostri 176 
Khetta 89 
Khira 305 
Khola 124 
Rodumbiya 60 
Kodumbiyapunsa 108 

Kolia 97 
Kolluka 91 
Komudika 81 , 81 n 
Koiicavlraga 118 
Kosaga 133 
Rottaka 92 
Knydvdda 212 
Kudaggdha 94 
Kudalehakarana 66,175 
Kudasakkha 6G 
Kula 34,36 
Kulakaias 49 , 73 n 
Kuliya 340 
ICumd) asamana 21 
Kundikdsramana 203 
Ktindiya 35,71 
Kura 305,312 
Kuthydvana 114 , 124,224 


Lakkhdrasa 103 
Langula 218 n 
Lankha 145 
Layava 191 
Livis 175 f 



M 

Madagalena 241,281 
Afddambiya 83 
-\Iadanoti ayoda si 238 
Alabama! a , four 216 
Alakdmdhana 14] 

Afdkana 1J 0 
Alahummilia 143,148,226 
AI ah dp) dnai )a!a 32 
Ala! dsdakoniaka 79,79n 
Alaha/taia 56 
Alahiiym TgTya 186 
Mandaga .310 
Alaadalabandha 49,73n 
Alangalcuen a 191 
Alardiagalia 99,99n 
J latliu, n dhoydo 1 0 7 
A[ii<‘rgdma 312 
A Jay aba) a 8 ! 

A fay a hat (a 2 12 
Alaydidngtauhkd 99 
Mini/a 76 
Afonndaka 124 
Atoi aposaga 381 
Alulasniras 31 

N 

Ndgaba!t 219 
Mdgyai no 219 
Afagaiaa'vold 2,8 
Magataguitiya 08 
At a kkhaltai ijjd 17b 
Mdmamitdda 99 
Manddvatta 67,184 
Manlika 57 
j\ei u 124 
Ntgoma 63,114 
M-laa 120 

Xgganfras 20,21 22,23 

Mijj"fti VO 

Mtkk ' (mana\akkdui 194 

Mdiau'Jianakamma 117 

Mimitta 228 

Mindu 147 

Mi’avekkha 50 


Mirvdpa 124 
Niyattana 90 
Miyoga 162 

0 

Omacela 131 
Oioha 54 


Paccantagama 82 
Paccantiya 144 
Pacchdkada 20 
Padalehaniya 101 
Paddnusari 227 
Padipucchagani 32 
Padvssaya 20 
Padtydna 77 
Pahena 240 
Patnna 31 

Pajjusana 29,228,239,396 
Pakhandtgabbha 309 
Palamba 36 
Pallaga 305 
Pdndgdra 124 
Panama 212 
Pancamahavvaya 20 
Panduianga 207,211,237 
Pamyasald 101 
Pdovagamana 206,353 
Pdpasru/a 17 If 
Pansa 71 
Pansad 59 
Pdsavaccijja 20 
Patta 57 
Patta 132 
Pattana 113 
Pavd 298 
Pavittaya 205 
Pdyacchitta 10 , 202 , 202 n 
Pdyatta 78 
Phodikamma 89,106 
Phnssaialha 53n 
Pindanigaia 240 
Pintlolaga 21 t 
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Posaha 373 
Prdsada 54 

Pratyekabuddhas 35 , 297,312 
Pudaga 133 
Puggali 325 
Pidaka 124 
Punnamdsini 238 
Pumdddmya 19 
Purohita 53,58 
Purvaprabandha 38 
Putabhedana 119 
Puvvds 32 

R 

Rahajalla 397 
Rahamusala 79 
Rajjuya 62 
Rajjuyasabhti 62,37 i 
Rakkhdmandala 221 
Rakkhapottah ya 22 8 
Rasavdnijja 1 21 
Ratthakiida 63 
Rattavadas 202,236 
Ratthavala 186 
Rayagasald 97 
Rupajakkha 64 
Rnpakamma 372 


Sdbharaka 120,281 
Saddavehl 182 
Sagadavuha 79 
Sahassapdga 104 , 146,181 
Sakha 34,36 
Sakkuli 123 
Sdkyaputrlyas 202 
SdlabhaHjikd 188 , 188 n 
Sallekhand 242 
Samanas 5,192 ff 
Satnana Niggantha 193 ff 
Samanasangha 195 ff 
Samavasarana 261 
Sammela 240 
Sampradayagamya 39 
SamputamaUakdkdi a 82 


Samuccheiya 26 
Samvdha 90 

Samvaccharapadileharta 239 
Sandamdnl 117 • 

Sandhivala 60 
Sangdmiyd 81 
Sanghddaa 32 
Sanghdta 132 
Sankhadi 126 , 239,317 
Sankucchayd 122 
Sanndhiya 81 , 81 n 
Santaruttaro 23 
Santihoma 58 
Sasaiakkha 204 , 207,214 
Satthavaha 110 
Savekkha 50 
Sayagghl 79 , 79 ,n 81 , 81 n 
Sayapdga 104 , 146,181 
Secanaku 71 > 

Seduga 97 
Sendpah 53,60 

Senippaseni 53 , 65 , 78 , 83 , 109 , 109 n 
Setthi 60 , 110,143 
Seyabhikkhu 198 
Seyavadiyahhikk.hu 154 
Siddhanta 31,34 
Sihakesara 124 

Sippa 109 n, 171 n, 1 7 2,1 72 n ,372 

Sissabhikkham 195 

Sitdjanna 89 , 89 n 

Siavga 97 

Sivikd 117 

Sotthiyasdld 119 

Sottiya 97 

Soydmani 186 

*Srutakevalin 29 

Steyasdstra 66n 

Sthavirakalpa 27 

Sucakas 59 

Summasattha 148 

Sund 95 

Sunkapala 62 

Suphani 305 

Suvinapddhaga 142 

Suyandna 31 

Svayamvaia 158 f 
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D 


Taccanmya 202,237 
Talavara 60 t 
Tala 3G 

Tdlapudaga 242,391 
Tain a ]32 
Tulodaka 344 
Td l ugghd (la n f vijja 67 
Taatuidya 97 
Tantiudyasdld 97 
Tegicchaya said 179 
Tejolesscl 209 
Tudnyas 20,211 
r/ultni 77 
Thalapatiana 113 
Thanrhla 241 
/ hdnuppdi ramaha 239 
Tin i Utah ) 1 

Tfu lh 
Thiibha 
Tin 41 
Tilthodaga 307 
Tilagakarani 103 
Toitajutta 77 
Tunndga G7,97 


Ucchughara 91 
Uccula 76 
Udagabatthi 67 
Uggakanantaga 132 
Ujjdniyd 238 
Ukkacchi 132 
Ukkdliya 37 
UUamyd 104 
Upangas 31 
Utsargamarga 202 
Utsarpim 371 
Uttdanamallakdkdia 82 
Uttanjja 131 
Ut tiyasamana 208 


Vacana 32,33,37 
Vacanabheda 36 
Vaddakumdi l 21 
Vaddhai 187 
Vdgharai nasdld 139 
Vdhiydli 77 
Vaisika 164,171 
Vdnamantara 289 
V&ntaka 312 
Visakannd 382 


77,303 

19,211,273,309,309^372 



INDEX II 


’The Sections V and VI of this book have already been alpha¬ 
betically arranged, so this index contains the words mainly from the first 
foui Sections of the book. The letters k and y in bracket denote kings 
and yaksas respectively. 


A 

Abdication 50 
Abhaggasena 08 

Abhayadeva 36, 37, 42, 211, 223, 
255 

Abhayaraj akum ara (Abhay aku- 

mara) 22, 24, 50, 79, 119, 
229, 379f, 395, 398 
Abhltikiunara 399 
Adambara (y) 217, 222 
Addayakumata 127, 201, 202 
Adultery 69 

Agadadatta 5J, 153, 171, 182, 331 

Agriculture 89 

Ahimsa 22n, 23, 23n 

Ajivika Sramanas 207ff, 220 

—their followers 208 

—their doctrines 208 

Ajja 224 

Ajjasadha 310, 318 
Ajjaltalaga ('see Kalakacaiya, 
Ajja Khanda 200, 312 
Ajja Khandila (Aiya Skandila) 3 3 
Ajja Khau(la 220 
Ajja Maintain 20, 27, 29, 23J, 282, 
281, 301, 314, 318, 347, 319 
Ajja Maugu 255, 309, 337 
Ajja Rakkhiya (Arya Raksila) 28, 
29, 40, 170, 174, 255, 280, 309, 
346 

Ajja Sama 38 

Ajja Samiya 263 

Ajja Samudda 337 

Ajja Simhagiri 40 

Ajja Suhamma (see Suhamma) 

Ajja Sulialthi (see Suhatllii) 

Ajja Vana 29, 10, OS, 92, 190, 199, 
227, 263, 277, 278, 304, 325, 
326, 330, 344, 348 


Ajjuna Goyamaputta 208 
Ajjunaya 103 
Akalanka 30 
Alaka 219 

Amarakanka 159, 320 
Ammada 206, 293 
Amrapali 164n, 165n,354 
Ananda 89, 117, 143, 351 ' 

Anandaiakkhiya 21 
Andhavana 167n 
Angaiavati 24, 385, 398 
Anmkaputla 317, 318, 321 
Aiboncultuie 95 
Architecture 187f 
—vaiious teims 18Sf 
Ardhamagadh! l76f, 251 
Aihannaga 230 
Aiitlunetic 178 
Arjuna 159 
Anny, fouifold 75 
Aithasastra in Piaknt 171n 
Ails, seventy two 172f 
Ai) a and Anaiya 139 
Ana by Bath 
—by Jumily 
—by trade 
—by country 
—by art and handicraft 
—by language 139, 176 
Aryan countries 250f 
Asadha 26 
Asadhabhui 186, 201 
Asibandhakapulta 22 
Asitadevala 213n 
Assamitta 26 
Assembly, lour 71 
Asscsmcnt and collection 62f 
Astronomy and Astrology 177f 
Asurukkha 04, 171 
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Aftajta 240 
Avavadaka 22 
Ayala 61,113,165, 320 

B 

Bahassaidatta 69 
Bahubali 270, 341, 372, 374 
Bahuka 213n 
Balakotta 313 
Baladeva 218, 258, 259 
Bambhagutta 148 
Barabar Hills 211 
Battles 79 
—arrays 79, 79n 
Bhadda 147 
BhadcU 222 

Bhudiabahu 28, 29, 32, 36, 10, 226, 
317, 319, 383 
Bhadracaiya 28 
Bhadiagupta 40, 516 
Bhagiralia 219, 283 
Bhambhiya 64, 1 1 1 
Bhandira(y) 222, 255 
Bharaddaya 2b 
Bharaddaja 208 
Bharata 183 
Bhattotpala 211 
Bhuta 223f 

— a marketable commodity 224 

—obsession by spirits 221, 221 

Bihelaga(y) 220 

Bindumati I65n 

Bindusara 7 In 

Birth ceremonies 150f 

Boats and ships 118 

Bodhiya Mlecchas 167, 310 

Brahma;ias 140f 

Biahmana mendicants 206n 

Bialimanas awarded lighter punis' 

hnient 70 

Brahml 372 

Buddha 21, 22, 203, 265, 275 
Building materials 102 


6 


Caijakya 71, 201, 276n, 287, 38lf, 
393n 


Canakkakochlla 171n 
Candacchaya (k) 156, 372 y 381 
Candajasa (k) 76, 80 
Caijdaiudda 346 

Candana(Vasumati) 24,107n, 154, 
252, 384 

(Jandrakanta62 

Caravans, their classification 117 
Castes 139ff 
—mixed castes 140 
Cattle 94 


Chariots 75, 75n 
—Aggibhiru 75, 385 
Choice by divine will 52 
Cilaya 107 

Cities, ten capitals 231, 329 
(lit' a 35, ill, 185 
Coins 120 

—leather coins 120n 
Cokkha 168, 206 
Conseci ation ceiemony 5^ 


Hooking 124 
Houises of study 169f 
Jouitesans 163 ff 
-Amrapali 164n L 165n, 354 
—Bindumati 165n 
—Dcvadatta 165 


—Magahiya 383 
—Kamajjhaya 69, I64n 


—Kosa 165 
—NandinI 160 
—Sudamsana 69 
—Upakosa 165 
Co-wives 57 

Crime and punishment bbtt 
Cfldamani 177, 228 


D 

Dairy farming 94 
Dance 184 
Daridaniti 64, 171n 
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DattavaiSika 164 
Death, causes 242 
■—suicide 242 
Debts 111, 121 
Devadatta 161 
Devadatta 165 
Devadatta 166 
Devadatta 70 
Devananda 140 

Devardhigagi KsamaSramaga 33, 
34, 38 

Devendragani (Nemicandra s uri) 42 

Devilasatta 193 

Dhana 113, 275 

Dhanadatta 161 

Dhanagutta 347 

Dhanavasu 113 

Dhanna 67, 68, 74, 107 

Dhannantari 178 

Dhanasiri 162 

Dharaga(y) 328 

Dhaianendra (y) 220 

Dharini 149, 150, 189 

Dhorulhasiva 218 

Digambaras 26ff, 211 

Dighatapassi 22 

Dinna 205 

Diseases, sixteen I79f, 180n 
—their cure 180f 
Divayana 213n 
Domestic life 146 
Dova! 80, 158, 109, 161 
Dowry 157 

Dramas, thirty two 184ff 
Dreams 148 

Dress, varities of cloth 128fF 
Drogacarya 42 
Drstivada 31, 32, 37, 153, 211 
Drums, four 80 
Dujjohaga 73 
Durga 217, 224 
Dyes 102f 

E 

Elephants 75 
—Bhadravatl 76, 398f 


—Bhutananda 76 
—Nalagiri 76, 385, 396, 398 
~Secanaga 380, 383 
—Udayi 76 • 

—Vijaya Gandhahatthi 76, 159, 
183 

Elephants, varieties 76,76n. 
Enejjaga 208 
Export-import 114f 
Eunuchs 55, 55n 
Eye-ointment 105n 

F 

Famines 92, 199 
Feasts and festivals 238ff, 238n 
—household ceremonies 240 
Female asectics and love affairs 
166ff 

Field-crops 90 
Fisheries 96 
Flood 92 

Flowers and garlands 103f 

Flower baskets 104 

Food and its preparations 123f 

Food, eighteen kinds 123 

Fortification 196 

Friends and relations 147 

Fruits 93 

Funeial customs 241 
Furniture 191 

G 

Gaggali (k) 52 
Gahavais 143 
Ganqhtinduga (y) 220 

Gahga 26 
Gahgeya 20 

Gayasukumala 55,155,389 
Gems 99n 

Geruka or Parivrajaka 
^ramagas 205f 
Ghantika (y) 222,228 
Ghodayamuha 171 
Ghosavatj 399 
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Golacarya 286 

Goods and merchandise 114f 
Gosala Mafikhaliputra 20, 
101,207f,226,258ff,275,322,326, 
331,332 

—in various bodies 208 
—with Mahavira 209f 
GosankhI 143 
Gotthamahila 26 
Goyma Indabhui 21,23,21,25, 
34,287,299,322 
Grains, seveentcen kinds 91 
Grannaries 90 

Great Men, sixty three 371-6 
—24 Tirthankaras 
—12 Cakravartins 
—9 Baladevas 
—9 Vasudevas 
—9 Prativasudevas 
Guilds 109,109n,143f 
Gunacandra (k) 56 
Gunacanda (k) 57 


H 


Halahala 101,208,209,210 
Halla 24,76 
Harem 54ff 

—prohibition of Monkeys 5G 
Haribhadra 30,41,42 
Harikesa 35,141 
Harinegamesi 216n,227 
Hastipalagana 144 
Hemacandra 30,42 
Hirachjika (y) 222 
Hiravijaya 42 
Honey, varieties 93n 
Horse, defects of77n 
Horse, varieties 77 
—Kanthaka 77 
Horticulture 93 
Hospitals 179 
House building 187f 
Hunting 96 


I 

Ikkai 63,356 
Indadinna 29 

Indra 19,54,118,143,194,216, 

216n,239,288,372,386 
Indradatta 159 
Interest 111 

Irrigation, methods of 89 
Ivory work 100 

J 

Jacobi, Prof. 21,30,34 
Jain Aryan countries 250ff 
—Non-Aryan countries 358ff 
Jam Canons 31-43 
—their redaction 32ff 
—antiquity 34 ff 
—modification 36fF 
—date 38 

—Exegetical literature 38fF 
Jain Church, history 19-30ff 
—eleven Ganadharas 25 
—schisms 25f 
—great leaders 29f 
Jain geography 245,248f 
Jain monks and drinking of 
wine 125 

—their dress 27f,131ff 
—meat-eating 127,127n 
—their ideal 201f 
—their hardships 196ff 
—magical practices 226f 
Jakkha 220ff,220n 
Jamali 25f,275,332,373 
Jamadaggi 313 
Jambu 25,29,252,275 
Janapadas, sixteen 210,251,266n 
Janhukumara 283,375 
Jarl Gharpentier 35 
Jasobhadda 29 
Jaunsar-Bawar 161 
Jayanti 24,155 
Jayanti 20 
Jayaghosa 142 



Jinadasagaiji Mahattara 41 
Jinadatta 156 

Jinakalpa and Sthaviraka’pa 

27f 

Jinapahya 113 
Jmarakkhiya 113 
Jivaka 181n 
Jogandharayapa 399 
Jonipahuda 177,227 
Judiciary and justice 64 
Judicial cases 64f 
Justice in Vesah 64n 

K 

Kaccayaija 206 
Kailasa 219,222,268 
Kajolaka 91n 
Kalahasti 258 _ 

Kalakacarya (Acarya Kalaka) 
29,41,55,167,208,226,239,253, 
288,319,321,339,340,386,397 
Kalano 213n 
Kalasavesiyaputta 20 
Kali 21 
Kali 24 
Kaliyapi'-tta 21 
Kamajjhaya 69,164n 
Kamalamela 159,186 
Kamatha 70 
Kancanamala 399 
Kanakakhala 203 
Kanayamanjarl 57 
Kankali ^ila 28 
Kaniska (k) 36 
Kapilamuni 206 
Kappaka 65,71,394 
Karada 303 
Kasava 142 

Kataputana (y) 222,259 
Kauttdinya 64,171n 
Kayapun^a 163,380 
Kesi 332, 333 

—meeting between Kesi and 
Goyama 21,23,35,256,394 
Kesi 167 


Khandasiri 150 
Kharavela 289,292,322 
Khandakamma 394* 

Kharaya 397 
Khema 167n 
King and kingship 49 
Kings and princes 51 
King’s attendants 105f 
King’s insignia 53n 
King’s officers 58ff 
King’s orders 71 
Kings ordained by Mahavira 

369n 

Kodinna 205 
Koliyans 160n 
Kosa 165 
Kottakinya 224 
Kottavira 28 
Ksatrivas 143 
Ksatnya mendicants 206n 
Ksemakirti 42 
Kudukka acarya 301 
Kuiyaijna 143 
Kulavalaya 79,383 
Kumarapala 30 
Kumaranandi 62,98,320 
Kumbhaga (k) 72,78,79,168, 

372 

Kundakunda 30 
Kuijdalamentha (y) 222,273 
Ku^darlka 50 

L 

Lakkhanavati 162 
Lamps 102 

Law-suits by Manu 64n 
Leaf work 102 
Learning centres 173f 
Leather work 103 
Lohajangha 273, 385 
Lola 22 

M 

Magahiya 383 
Magical misseles 80 



Magical practices 228 
Magical spells 230ff 
Mahanimitta, eight divisions 226n 
Mahasayaya 57, 157, 161 
Mahasena (k) 57 
Mahesaradatta 58, 142 
Mahissara 56, 218, 218n, 383 
Mahavira 20, 21, 22, 23, 24, 
26, 27, 28, 29, 32, 33, 34, 35, 
38, 41, 127n, 130, 131, 140, 
141, 142, 143, 144, 147, 148, 
163, 177n, 178, 192, 195, 256, 
303, 354, 373 
—His canka 237-262 
Makandi 275, 313 
Maladhan Hcmacandia 42 
Malayagin 33, 36, 40, 42 214 
Malla 144, 242, 392 
—Mallagana 141 
Malladinna 72, 187 
Mallarama 208 
Malh 80, 154, 156 
Managa 275 
Mandivaddhana 70 
Mandiya 208 
Manibhadda(y) 221 
Manners and customs 266fT 
Mansions 189 
Marriage 155 

—forms of marriage 155f, 159ff 
Marriage with sister 160, I60n, 372 
—with step-mother 159 
—with cousins 139 
—with maternal uncle 160 
—in exchange 161 
—niyoga Marriage 162 
Marriage gifts 156f 
—ceremony 157f 
Marubhui 70 
Markets and shops 119 
Masonary 101 
Matanga 213n 
Mathara 64, 171n 
Maya 149n 
Mayanamanjar! 153 
Meat-eating 126, 180 


Megasthenese 192 
Megha 258 

Mehakumara 24, 53, 146, 160, 
151n, 155, 184, 195, 237, 379 
Mehila 21 

Merchant leagues 110 
Metals and jewellery 99 
—metal-workers 99 
Meyajja 21 
Minerals 98 

Mining and metallurgy 98 
Ministers 59f 
Miscarriage 150 
Miyadevi 150 
Miya\ai 24, 80 

Mlecchas and untouchables 144f 
Moggarapam(y) 223 
Monasticism 193ff 
—pel sons exempted from jo ining 
the order 194, 194n 
Mukunda 102, 217 
Municanda 20 
Murder 70 
Music 182fT 

Musical instruments 116, 183f 
Musiyadaraya 98 

N 

Nabhi (k) 49, 371 

Naga 19, 219f, 219n, 283, 372, 375 

Nagaijunasuri 33 

Nagarjuni hills 211 

Naladama 201 

Nanda, 99, 143 

Nandini 166 

Nandisena 24 

Nandivardhana 257, 373, 383 
Nandivaddhana 51 
Nandisara 218n 
Narada 213n 

Nataputta (Mahavira) 21, 22, 373 
Nattumatta 229, 235 
Nhaviyadasa (k) 53 
Niddhamana(y) 303 
Nigganthas before Mahavira 21, 
22 , 22n 



Nitisastra 64 

Nivvui 158, 169 

Niyativada 209, 209n 

Nuns inferior to monks 153, 153n 

Nurses 107, 151n 

0 

Occupations, various kinds 105 
—low occupations 106 
Oils 104 
Ornaments 98f 

P 

Pabhava 29 y 142 

Padalittasuri 22Gn, 393 

Padibuddhi (k) 78, 372, 381 

Pagabbha 20 

Painting 186f 

Pakbira 259n 

Palaces 54ff, 189f 

Palitta 113, 275, 322 

Pandusena 118, 317 

Pannatti 349 

Panthaya 107 

Parasara 213n 

Parasara (Kisiparasara) 143 

Parsvanatha 19, 20, 22f, 27, 264 : 

373 

Pasannacanda (k) 204 
Pasenadi (k) 148n, 161n 
Patacara. 22 
Paumanaha (k) 81, 159 
Paumavai 219 
Peacock fight 240 
Pe'dhala 218 
Perfumes 104, 105n 
Phalguraksita 40 
Picture gallaries 186f, 187n 
Pisaca 224 
Piyadamsana 26 
Ploughshare 90 
Political disturbances 200f 
Polygyny and polyandry 161 
Pottery lOOf 


Pottila 168 
Pragalbha 20, 259 
Prajapati 140 
Prajnapti 227 * 

Pregnancy 149 

Preganancy, without sexual inter¬ 
course 167n 
—miscarriage 150 
Prisons 73 
Prostitutes L64f, 200 
Prthu (k) 49n 
Poultry 96 
Puggala 206 
Punnata 28 
Pundarlya 21, 50 
Punishments, types of 73 
Punnabhadda(y) 221, 223 
Pupphacula 21 
Pupphakelu 160 
Purana 213 
Purdah system 163 
Pusanandi 70 

R 

Rajimatl 154, 201 
Rahacaiya 341 
Rahanemi 154, 200 
Rama Baladeva 320, 344, 376 
Ramilla 28 
Ratnasekhara (k) 72 
Rattasubhadda 80, 159 
Rayanavai 168 
Renunciation, causes 193f 
Renunciation ceiemony 194f 
Revai 57, 126 
Revenue sources 6 If 
Rice, varieties 90 
Roads 116f 
Robbers 66, 198 
—Abhaggasena 68 
—Bhuyangama 68n 
—Cilaya 67, 107 
—-Mandiya 67f 
—Rauhiyeya 68n 
—Vijaya 67, 68, 74 
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Robbery an art 66, 66n, 67 

Roha 208 

Rohagutta 26 

Royal council o9f 

Rudra 217 

Ruppini 80, 159 

S 

Sacca 22 
Saccaka 22 

Saddalaputta 100, 101, 208, 322 
Sadulya 26 
Sagada 69 

Sagadala 29, 40,171, 394 
Sagaracanda 139, 186 
Sagaradatta 156, 158, 160 
Saha 41 

Sakya Siamanas 202f 

$akyans 160n 

Salejja (y) 222, 259 

Sama 57 

Samantabhadra 30 

Samaya Sundaragam 42 

Sambhuta 35, 144, 183, 201 

Sambhutivyaya 29 

Sanghadasagani Ksamasramana 41 

Sanjaya (k) 96 

Sankha (k) 72, 372 

Sankha (k) 260 

Santicandra 42 

Sarasvatagana 144 

Sati custom 163 

Satyaki 167, 229 

Satyavati 149 

Science of Archery 181f 

Science of Medicine 178 

Science of Numbers 178 

Scripts, eighteen 175 

—Brahmi and Kharostrl 176 

Sculpture 187 

Scythian kings 29 

Sea-voyage 118 

—dangers of sea-voyage 118, 118n 

Sects, four 21 Iff 
—Kriya 212 
—Akriya 212 


—Ajnana 212 
—Vinaya 213 

Sejjambhava 29, 38, 142, 275 
Selaga (y) 220 
Sevali 205 
Ship-wrecks 118 
Shoes 132f 

Shrines and temples 190f, 2 j2i 
S iddhartha (k) 24, 143, 373 
Siddhasena 30, 227 
Siha 22 

Sihagiri (k) 240 

Siharaha (k) 159, 323 

Sihasena 57 

Silanka 36, 42, 211 

Siribhadda 147 

Singutta 22 

Sita 80, 159 

Siva 218 

Siva 56, 385, 394 

Sivabhui 28, 326 

Skanda 102, 206, 2 1 7 

Skin, five 103 

Slaves and servants 106f 

—classes of slaves 107, 107n. 

—female slaves 107 
—family servants 108 
Smiths 100 
Soma 20 
Somila 204 

Son-in-law living in the house 160 
Spells, their acquisitions 229f 
Spices 91 
Spies 59, 238ff 
Spinning and weaving 97 
Sports and amusements 238ff 
Sramaijas 192ff 
—Nirgrantha 193-202 
—Sakya 202f 
—Tapasa 203ff 
—Panvrajaka 205ff 
—Ajivika 207ff 
—thier hardships 196f 
—travelling 197 
—robbers 198 



—political disturbances 198f 
—residence 199 
—sickness 199 
—famine 199 
r-prosjjtutes 200 
—women 200 f 
Sramaija-Brahmanas 140 
Sramana Sangha 195f 
Staircases 189 
Students 169f 
Subandhu 71 
Subhadra 154 
Subhumibhaga 35 
Succession 5 If 
Sudamsana 69 
Sudamsana 149 
Sugar 116 
Sugarcane 91 

Suhamma 25, 29, 50, 159, 232, 
252, 275, 326 

Suhatthi 27, 29, 254, 301, 318 

346, 349 

Sujettha 56, 186, 218n. 
Sukumaliya 59 
Sukumaliya 158, 160 
Sukumaliya 166f, 345 
Sulapani (y) 221, 257 
Sumsuma 107 
Sumukha (k) 55 
Sunanda 201 
Sundari 178, 372 
Superstitions 235ff 
Suppadibuddha 29 
Surambara (y) 220 
Surappiya (y) 221, 271, 328 
Surgical instruments 179, 179n 
Surindadatta 182 
Suriyabhadeva 188 
Suriyakanta 58, 394 
Sutthiyasuri 29 
Suvannaguliya 80, 159, 396 
Suwaya 168 
Suya 206, 323, 369n 
Svaraprabhrta 183 
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Svetambaras and Digambaras 26ff, 
31, 32 

T 

O 

Tamali Mauryaputra 213, 252, 341f 
Tapasa Sramanas 203f 
Tax, legal 61 
Tax-collectors 63 
Taxes, eighteen kinds 61, 62n 
Teachers and pupils 169 
Teachers of renown, six 208n 
Teyahputta 155, 156 
Thavccaputta 323, 332,336, 369n 
Theatre hall 188f 
Thieves 66 

Thulabhadda (Sthulabhadra) 27 

28, 29, 32, 37, 40, 165, 394 

Tissagutta 26, 347 

Toilets 105 

Tosalika (k) 343 

Tosaliputracarya 40, 344 

Trade inland 113f 

Trade centres 114f 

Transport 116f 

Travelling 197 

Trees 95 

Trisala 24, 140, 163, 355, 373, 382 
U 

Udayapedhalaputta 21 
Udayl Kundiyayaniya 210 
Ujjhiya 69 
Ukkarada 303 
Uma 218n 
Umasvati 30 
Umbaradatta (y) 220 
Upakosa 165 
Upali 22 
Uppala 20 
Uppalavanna 167n 
Usabha, the first Jina, who taught 
the art of cooking etc. 19, 49, 
73n, 140, 160, 178, 190, 235n 
252, 264, 300, 371f 
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V 

Vadivttaia Santisuri 42 
VaharaTani 14 f 2 
Vanabhui 273, 393 
Vairasena 337 
Vaisesiha Sutras 26 
Vakkaiacxri 203, 213n 
Vanamantra 224, 224n 
Vanaprastha Tapasas 203f 
Vappa 22 
Varadhanu 229n 
Vararui 71, 142, 165 
Varatta'.a 187 

Varahainihira 153, 211, 237n, 319 

Vasanta 399 

Vasavacatta 76, 159, 183 

Vasudei a 218, 258, 259 

Vatsvayana 238n 

Vedas, Arya and Anarya 171n 

Vedic branches of leanring 171 

Vegetables 92 

Vehicles 117 

Vesamana 218 

Vesayana 213 

Vessels and utensils 1 no 

Vibhelaka (y) 259 

Viceroyalty and succession 50 

Vidyananda 30 

Vihalla 24, 76 

Vijaya 20, 259 

Vijayaghosa 142 

Vijayap rer’a Surlsvara 41 

Vijayasena (k) 62 

Vijayavimula 42 

Vijjaharas 23 4f 


Vijjanuvada Puwa 226 
Vikkamajasa(k) 55, 161 
Villages 82 

—types of a village 82 
Vnjhukumara 202, 228 
Visakhacarya 28 
Visakha 98 
Visakhila 183 
Visvakarman 144, 201 
Vivahapadala 177 
Vraja 239 
Vrndavana 222n 


W 

Wage-earners 108, 111 
War 78 
—its causes 80 
Warefare 78 

—diplomatic means 78 
Washing and dyeing 97 
Weapons 80 

—weapons and tools 100 
Weights and measures liof 
Widow-mairiage 102 
Wine, varieties 124ff 
Winternitz, Dr. 39 
Women 152ff, 200f 
—causes of war 80 
—Varahamihira about women 153, 
211 

Wrestlings and combats 240 
Writing 18, 175f 
—on copper 175n 
Writing material 175 
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